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THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Literary Journal. 


THE BOOKMAN has been a distinct success since its appearance in February last. 
It started with the assumption that there is ample room and a sufficient clieniéle 
among the great multitude of readers in America for a literary journal of the 
same character as the English Bookman, and its brief history has already 
thoroughly justified its existence. The Churchman says: That the record 
which this already celebrated literary journal has made for itself in the brief 
space of a few months is remarkable, but its success can easily be measured by 
the enterprise and foresight of its founders, for its whole plan is novel, com- 
prehensive and unusual. It has from the very start not only sustained its 
reputation for freshness, sound independent criticism, thorough and reliable 
workmanship in all its departments along the strong and original lines on which 
it has been developed, but it has advanced with every number and increased in 
literary value and interest. 


WHILE THE New York Times claims: That the Bookman is, in fact, a periodical 
not only to be read but to use. When one has read it, he is not done with it, 
for it has a distinct value as a work of reference. Among our magazines there is 
nothing that fills the same place. It comes as the rival of none, but to take an 
unoccupied place,—a place, moreover, which was waiting to be occupied. 


WITHIN the compass of a monthly journal the Bookman has been able to embrace 
all parts of current literature, and we are warranted in stating that it not only 
meets the needs of the vast majority of readers, but will cover in the course 
of the year at least as much ground as the weekly periodicals, and at less ex- 
pense. The Bookman in brief has proved to be, as a contemporary puts it, a 
vade mecum for everybody who reads or writes. 


IN ADDITION 


to the features which have made THE Bookman popular with its constituency, 
we are able to announce (in co-operation with the Outlook) for 1896 the serial 

ublication of lan Maclaren’s first novel, Kate Carnegie, with illustrations by 

rederick C. Gordon, who visited Drumtochty for the purpose of illustrating 
‘*A Doctor of the Old School,” and which Ian Maclaren says has been illustrated 
‘‘after an admirable and understanding fashion.” The time is early in this 
century; and the love story of a Covenanter minister and a girl of Jacobite de- 
scent, with the stress between their mutual love on the one side and their 
political and religious differences on the other, furnishes the main thread of the 
plot. The scene is Drumtochty, made famous by the Bonnie Brier BusH 
Stories. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT.—Tue Bookman is unusually complete and fresh in 
the matter of news. By its means the latest Literary Gossip, American, British 
and Continental, is brought to readers in the most remote parts of the country. 


NEW WRITERS.—Tue Bookman will continue to give biographical sketches of new 
and rising authors of the day. Portraits and other illustrations will also be given. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY ARTICLES.—Tue Bookman will be noted as here- 
tofore for its timely and important miscellaneous articles. The Series of Living 
Critics begun in the October number will be continued throughout the year; 
also that on Neglected Books. The interesting papers which have appeared on 
the Old Booksellers of New York will be followed by several on the Old 
Booksellers of Boston. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


We have received, over the signature 
‘*Southern Reader,’’ a letter that we 
have read with great regret. The writer 
(whose chirography leads us to infer that 
our correspondent is a lady) accuses us 
of intentionally omitting to review books 
written by Southern authors, of *‘ ignor- 
ing all histories of the Southern States,’’ 
and thus of indirectly fostering fanati- 


cism and sectional prejudice. Two 
books in particular are specifically 
named in the letter as having been 


maliciously neglected because the writ- 
ers are natives of the South. 


& 

We repeat that we have read this let- 
ter with sincere regret. On its first 
perusal we could scarcely believe that 
the writer was in earnest, for her pro- 
fessed belief that any thought such as 
she attributes to us could ever enter 
into our minds in connection with our 
purely literary judgments seemed so 
monstrous as to be incredible. The 
tone of the letter, however, makes it 
plain that the writer is in deadly ear- 
nest, and also makes us feel how in- 
effectual any disclaimer on our part 
must be. We desire to say, however, asa 
matter of fact, that some of our most val- 
ued reviewers are natives and residents 
of the Southern States, as are also some 
of our most cherished friends ; and that 
so far as regards the two books named by 
our correspondent, one of them was 
some time ago set apart for reviewing, 
while the other has not been sent to us 
by its publishers. We may call her atten- 
tion also to the fact that in the Novem- 
ber number of THE Bookman a history 
of the United States, written by three 
Southern scholars in collaboration, was 
unqualifiedly commended to our read- 
ers. There are many who would treat 
the whole letter in a flippant vein, but 


this we cannot do; for if the state of 
mind which it discloses is that of any 
considerable number of our countrymen 
in this day and generation, it is little 
less than a national misfortune. 


& 


So many inquiries have come to us 
concerning the very spirited poem print- 
ed in the last Bookman and entitled 
‘‘England to America,’’ as to make it 
proper for us to say that its author is 
Lady Edmond Fitzmaurice, an English 
lady, the sister-in-law of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. Her mother was an 
American, long a resident of New 
York City, so that she herself writes 
with a strong feeling of sympathy for 
American sentiment, while at the same 
time giving full allegiance to her native 
country. It is a long while since we 
have read anything more lofty and sin- 
cere in thought and expression than this 
poem, whose reperusal we commend to 
every reader of THE Bookman. 


® 

Already there is news of a biography 
of the late George Augustus Sala. Mrs. 
Sala is busily engaged on a Zife which 
will not be ready for many months, but 
as it will be largely composed of his let- 
ters, and as it is known that Mr. Sala was 
a most pungent letter-writer, we may 
expect a great literary treat when the 
book appears. 


Messrs. Rand, McNally and Company 
have issued Zhe /ron Pirate; by Max 
Pemberton, in their cheap paper-covered 
series. It was by thisstoryand Zhe Sea 
Wolves that Mr. Pemberton made his first 
reputation in England, and although 
these books were published in this coun- 
trv by the Messrs. Harper, it was not 
until Zhe Jmpregnable City and The Little 
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Huguenot appeared during the last year 
that he attracted attention in America. 
The success of The Little Huguenot has 
shown his faculty for the historical novel 
as against the novel of sea adventure, by 
which he became known at first as an 
author, and his next long romance will 
be a story of life in Venice in the Mid- 
dle Ages. He is also engaged upon a 
series of stories of life in Paris during 
the reign of Louis XV. for the Strand 
Magazine. 

. & 

One of the most notable novels brought 
out during the month is A Clever Wife, 
by Mr. W. Pett Ridge, and published 
by the Messrs. Harper. Mr. Pett Ridge 
belongs to the schvol of Mr. Anstey, 
than whom his work has had no more 
kindly critic. A Clever Wife is Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s first novel, but he has already 
published Zighteen of Them(1894) under 
a pen-name since discarded ; a small vol- 
ume called Zed/ing Stories, and a collec- 
tion of dialogues under the title of AZinor 
Dialogues. \t was these dialogues, com- 
menced in the Pail Mall Budget, which 
brought his name out from the demure 
shade of anonymity. Some five years 
ago, in the time spared from the quiet 
city berth which he is still disinclined 
to relinquish, he roamed about London 
and tried to learn its secrets, whether in 
Soho, or Limehouse, or Battersea, and 
his first novel shows how intimate is his 
knowledge of London life. To Mr. Sid- 
ney Low must be ascribed the credit of 
recognising the qualities of Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s work and of opening hospitably 
to the stranger the door of journalism. 
As we go to press his second novel en- 
titled Zhe Second Opportunity of Mr. 
Staplehurst is about to be published, and 
he has other work in hand which may 
see the light during the year. Mr. Pett 
Ridge has now the distinction of being 
a marked man in the world of fiction. 

@ 

Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to write an 
article for the Cosmopolitan, even at the 
extraordinary rate of a dollar for each 
word, has naturally excited a good deal 
of attention. This offer is, we believe, 
the most liberal ever made by any pub- 
lisher to ap author, except that made by 
St. Nicholas to Tennyson, and accepted 
by him. Mr. Robert Bonner paid nearly 
this rate, however, to Dickens for the 
very feeble story Hunted Down, origi- 
nally published in the Mew York Ledger 
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in 1861. The manuscript contained 
about 7ooo words, and Mr. Bonner paid 
for it the sum of $50co. Such offers, of 
course, have no definite relation to the 
intrinsic value of the work, but are in 
the nature of advertisements ; so that 
Mr. Walker of the Cosmopolitan was much 
more fortunate than Mr. Bonner; for he 
has had the full benefit of the advertise- 
ment without having to pay out any 
money except for the five-cent postage- 
stamp that carried his offer to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 
8 
The frivolous chapters which compose 
Comedies of Courtship, just published by 
the Scribners, were written before Mr. 
Anthony Hopecametoamanly resolution 
to eschew the short story (we understand 
that he recently declined an offer of 
$750 for a short story) and to devote 
himself seriously to novel-writing. We 
advise Mr. Hope’s admiring readers, 
who have been somewhat disappointed 
in his recent books, to withhold their 
judgment until they have read Phroso, 
which starts as a serial in the current 
number of AM/cClure’s. 
& 


We learn that asa result of the drama- 
tisation of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda Mr. 
Hope is writing a play in conjunction 
with Mr. Edward Rose, and that it is 
nearly completed. ‘‘ I have always con- 
sidered the drama,’’ Mr. Hope says, 
‘‘one of the highest forms of literary 
art, and am just trying my ‘prentice 
hand upon it.”’ Mr. Hope, however, is 
not likely to renounce the writing of 
novels in favour of plays. ‘‘I do not 
think,’’ he says, ‘‘I should ever like 
writing plays so well as novels; I do 
not find that the dramatic form gives 
me enough elbow-room ; but really I do 
not think that I ought to say anything 
about it, as I am only a beginner.”’ 


® 


We have seen it confidently stated 
that the character of Willie Ruston in 
The God in the Car was intended for Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and a bold, clever sketch 
which appeared in the A/oon, a Trans- 
vaal paper, gave credence to this state- 
ment. It was entitled ‘‘ The God in the 
Car,’’ and represented Mr. Rhodes sit- 
ting in smiling, self-satisfied ease in a 
jaunty little car drawn by a Kaffir 
dressed in ragged pantaloons, with a 
meal-bag arranged as an upper garment. 
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FAC-SIMILE PAGE OF ANTHONY HOPE’S MS. 


‘‘Where you going to stop, Baas ?’’ 
asks he, with a grin. ‘‘ Qh, trot on, 
boy. Stop at Cairo,’ replies the mag- 
nificent occupant of the car. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Hope states that he has 
never known Mr. Rhodes, and disclaims 
having had any thought of the South 
African statesman in his mind when he 
wrote the story. People have actually 
talked about the ‘‘ hidden tragedy’’ in 
Mr. Rhodes’s life ! 


Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins is a 
slight, fair man of about thirty-two, 
with an easy, affable manner, and is the 
son of a clergyman—the Rev. E. C. 
Hawkins, vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street—whose work as one of the lib- 
eral-minded, progressive clergy is well 
known in London. Mr. Hope writes a 
closely written and tiny but legible 
hand, the lines on the sheets of manu- 
script starting about an inch from the 
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edge of the paper at the top and descend- 
ing in a gradual slant to the bottom, as 
will be seen from the accompanying fac- 
simile of his handwriting. ‘* Just a fad, 
you know,”’ explains Mr. Hope. “I 
write everything in that slanting form.’’ 


& 

The second poem written by Mr. Al- 
fred Austin since his appointment to the 
Laureateship appeared lately in the Lon- 
don Zimes. It is a dirge in honour of 
the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
and is a vast improvement upon most of 
Mr. Austin’s verse. Some of its lines 
are really very stately ; but if it is not 
impertinent of us, we should like to ask 
Mr. Austin to pause in his poetising and 
expound to us a linguistic problem. In 
the second stanza occurs the following : 
** Who would not die for England ?” Thus he said 

Who at the holiest of all English hearths, 

The holiest and highest, had been given 

A seat. 

In view of the fact that we have done 
something in our modest way to make 
Mr. Austin’s name known in America, 
will he not kindly waft across the sea 
an explanation of just how he construes 
the word ‘‘ seat’’ in the above? When 
this explanation shall have been received 
we will communicate it in confidence to 
Mr. Dana of the Sun. 

® 


It is peculiarly unfortunate for Mr. 
Austin, just as people were beginning 
to be reconciled to his appointment on 
the ground that it was, after all, a rather 
amusing though somewhat irreverent 
joke, that Mr. William Watson should 
have given out his splendid series of 
sonnets, which, under the collective title 
of The Purple East, have lately been pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane. Mr. Watson’s 
greatest fault heretofore has been a 
certain excess of restraint, which has 
seemed at times to degenerate into tame- 
ness ; and hence these sonnets are a reve- 
lation even to his oldest admirers. The 
fire and passion of them are simply aston- 
ishing, and the swift, nervous sweep of 
some of the lines carries one away ; while 
their noble indignation thrills the most 
cold-blooded critic in his own despite. 
We learn that in England these poems 
have been seized upon by the people 
with an eagerness unknown in many 
years, and we can well believe it, for 
they voice a feeling that leaps beyond 
all considerations of State policy and 
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smug diplomacy, and that will at last 
force the hands of cabinets and councils. 
When this has been accomplished, Mr. 
Watson may be found to have done 
more for Armenia than the whole For- 
eign Office together. Some months 
ago, in estimating the claims of Eng- 
land’s poets to succeed Tennyson, we 
hesitated long between Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Kipling ; but these wonderful son- 
nets—the finest that England has seen 
since Wordsworth’s time—have made 
the matter clear; for there is now no 
doubt that Mr. Watson is the greatest 
living English poet. Yet, as we re- 
marked above, all this is bad for Mr. 
Austin, since it emphasises anew the un- 
fitness of his appointment, by revealing 
the splendid genius of the man who was 
thrust aside to make a place for him. 


%. 


The writer once knew a Scotch lad in 
Glasgow, some fifteen years ago, who 
used to lay by twopence every week out 
of the meagre dole he received as office- 
boy to purchase Zhe People’s Friend and 
the Detroit Free Press. The former, we 
remember, used to arrive on Mondays 
and the latter on Saturdays. The spe- 
cial attraction in the Free Press was 
a humorous and entertaining column 
signed by ‘‘ Luke Sharp ;’’ and surely 
it is a good test of the work of this 
writer that the boy, since grown to man- 
hood, relished it then as keenly as he 
does now when it bears the signature of 
*‘ Robert Barr.’’ It was in 1881 that 
Mr. Barr was deputed to carry the De- 
troit Free Press across the Atlantic and 
graft it on English soil. Since then he 
has lived for the most part in London 
or in its suburbs, where his irresistible 
good humour and genial camaraderie 
have gained for him many warm friends 
among the writers of the day. He has 
shared chambers with Rudyard Kipling, 
who considers Mr. Barr’s /n the Midst 
of Alarms to be one of the most Ameri- 
can books he has ever read; and in a 
great measure the /d/er in its paliny 
days owed its success to his enterprise. 
This popular magazine was built up by 
the joint efforts of Mr. Barr and Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, but since Mr. Barr 
left it some months ago to devote him- 
self entirely to the writing of books, it 
has lost its peculiar savour. Little did 
that boy who used to find such delight 
in ‘* Luke Sharp’s’’ fun and frolic imag- 
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ine that one day he 
should find himself ad- 
dressed by him as ‘‘ my 
dear relative’’ ! 
® 

Mr. Robert Barr, 
whose new novel, 4 
Woman TIntervenes, has 
just been published by 
the Messrs. Stokes, was 
born in Glasgow some 
forty years ago, and 
when only four years 
old was taken to Can- 
ada. He grew upto the 
trade of a carpenter, and 
with ripening aspira- 
tions fitted himself to 
become a teacher. Tir- 
ing of this vocation, or 
rather passing through 
this period of training, 
he entered the ranks of 
journalism, and began 
his acquaintance with 
American life on the ed- 
itorial staff of the Detroit 
Free Press. Here he 
found congenial occu- 
pation for his groping 
talents, and very soon 
he became known far 
and wide by his sketches 
written over the nom de 
guerre of “ Luke Sharp.” 
And now he is able to 
write ‘‘ novelist’’ after 
his name with distinc- 
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We have been scan- 
ning for the past six weeks the various 
publications and paragraphs called forth 
by the Roentgen photography, and as 
the result of our reading we feel called 
upon to express our personal opinion 
that the feats of the cathode ray in 
penetrating substances formerly regard- 
ed as opaque are as nothing when com- 
pared to the way in which it has suc 
ceeded in piercing the dense obscurity 
that had heretofore baffled innumerable 
electricians all over the country in their 
heroic efforts to get their names into 
the papers. 

& 
A correspondent in Minneapolis writes : 


** Seeing the letter of Mr. Anthony Hope 
in the February Bookman, I take 


the liberty of sending you an extract 
from a letter which I received from Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, dated December 29th, 
1895.’’ The extract has reference to A 
Galloway Herd, published last summer 
by Messrs. R. F. Fenno and Company, 
of this city, and is as follows : 

‘‘IT have been dreadfully annoyed by the re- 
publication, from old numbers of a religious peri- 
odical, of my boyish story called 4 Galloway Herd. 
I should be obliged to you if you would state on 
my authority that the book was pirated and 
printed without my knowledge and against my 
will. The book was written many. years ago from 
week to week, simply to fill space in a paper to 
which I had to contribute a certain number of 
columns. It was my first work of the kind, and 
certainly never intended for book publication. I 
should be deeply obliged if through the press you 
could make this well known, for the matter has 
grieved me deeply.” 
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As this firm has been responsible in 
no very reputable fashion for the repub- 
lication in book form of stories raked 
out from old magazines and periodicals, 
or published as tentative works by writ- 
ers since become more or less far famed, 
but then in their apprenticeship, it seems 
only fair to a confiding public to ac- 
quaint them with a simple statement of 
facts concerning these productions. The 
Mystery of Cloomber, by Conan Doyle, 
and A Son of Hagar, by Hall Caine, is- 
sued with Messrs. Fenno’s imprint, a 
year ago, originally appeared in 1888 
and 1886 respectively. Strange Secrets, 
bearing on the cover the name only 
of Conan Doyle, contained, among a 
collection of stories, ove short story 
by Dr. Doyle, much to the chagrin of 
the author, whose name was used to 
give popular currency to a lot of com- 
monplace tales. Mr. Stanley Weyman 
is also likely to be enraged by the 
publication of a little story, just issued 
by Messrs, Fenno, entitled 4 Little 
Wizard, 


& 


The same firm prepared popular and 
cheap editions of Mr. Barrie's Auld 
Licht Idylls and A Window in Thrums 
during the holidays, with *‘ illustrations 
by William Hole, R.S.A.’’ These illus- 
trations were made from photographic 
impressions of the original etchings in 
the éditions de luxe of these books, im- 
ported at great expense by other Amer- 
ican publishers; indeed, Auld Licht 
Jdylis with Hole’s etchings was only 
brought to this country about six 
months ago. We need scarcely add 
that this was done without permission 
or acknowledgment, and in printing the 
copyright notice on the title-page, 
Messrs. Fenno did not even think it 
necessary to change the dates in the 
original editions. What is to be depre- 
cated above all in the conduct of these 
publishers is that they have led both 
booksellers and bookreaders through 
representation, of which there is abun- 
dant evidence in their advertisements, if 
nowhere else, to believe that these pub- 
lications are to be received as new 
works. But the facts speak louder than 
any comment of ours on their reprehen- 
sible action. m 


In the case of Messrs. Platt, Bruce 
and Company, who have been attacked 
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by Mr. Weyman and Mr. Hope for the 
unauthorised publication of certain 
stories of theirs collected under the 
titles The King's Stratagem and Frivolous 
Cupid, a new and interesting element is 


introduced into international literary 
affairs. The publishers claim that Mr. 
Weyman’s stories were bought in 


good faith from a responsible agent in 
London, and that they have begun an 
investigation, and will prosecute the 
agent, if found to be in default. Mean- 
time, they have offered to make terms 
with the author which shall be account- 
ed satisfactory by a third party. Mr. 
Heope’s stories were also purchased from 
a responsible agent, this time in New 
York, and two weeks before the publi- 
cation of the book the publishers wrote 
to Mr. Hope acquainting him with the 
deal. That they are perfectly sincere in 
the explanation of their position is 
vouched for by the fact that they have 
thrown open their correspondence upon 
these transactions for inspection. It is 
unfortunate that they should have met 
with these misadventures at the outset 
of their career; and while we cannot 
but feel sorry for them, it seems to us 
that a little more inquiry would have 
uncovered the guile of the ‘* wicked”’ 
literary agent. 
& 


Mis. Wynne would seem to have be- 
gun her literary career auspiciously ; her 
first volume, Zhe Little Room and other 
Stories, published at the beginning of 
the year, now being in its second thou- 
sand, and the publishers say that the de- 
mand for the book shows a steady in- 
crease. 


& 


Messrs. Way and Williams, the pub- 
lishers of Mrs. Wynne’s stories, have in 
the press a sonnet sequence composed 
of forty-nine sonnets, entitled Zhe Lamp 
of Gold, by Miss Florence L. Snow ; also 
a collection of tales of Western life 
under the title 4 Mountain Woman, by 
Elia W. Peattie, an editorial writer on 
the Omaha World-Herald, who is well 
known in the Middle-West States as an 
accomplished writer. One of these 
stories appeared some years ago in the 
Cosmopolitan. ‘‘ Jim Lancy'’s Waterloo,”’ 
as we remember it, was a powerful bit 
of realism, and was remarkable enough 
to stimulate our interest in more of this 
author's work. This firm is to be com- 
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mended on their laudable plan of hunt- 
ing up and reprinting the work which 
has been produced by some able young 
writers during the last few years in 
America. Most of it no doubt is epheme- 
ral, but much deserves a chance of condi- 
tional immortality at least in book form. 
e 

Mr. Barrie’s new play will probably 
be produced at the Garrick Theatre in 
London next autumn by Cyril Maude 
and Winifred Emery. Mr. E. S. Wil- 
lard, who made a success of the same 
author’s Professor's Love Story, did not 
like the part assigned him in the new 
play, and isto present instead one which 
Henry Arthur Jones is writing for him, 
and which is said to be of a lighter char- 
acter than his more recent productions. 

® 


Sarah Grand has quite recovered her 
health, and is to be met with frequently 
at London evening parties, where she is 
always introduced as ‘‘ Madame Sarah 
Grand,’’ although her real name, Mrs. 
Haldane McFall, is now well known. 

& 


The comments which appeared in 
our columns in the February Book- 
MAN upon Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s 
novel, Zhe Honourable Peter Stirling, 
now in its sixth edition, have brought us 
a number of inquiries about the author. 
Mr. Ford was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in 1865, and on his mother’s side is a 
great-grandson of Noah Webster. Ex- 
cept for six weeks in a kindergarten, he 
never received any regular education, 
owing to ill health, but roaming at large 
in his father’s library—one of the largest 
private libraries in this country—he 
went through what Carlyle has said is 
the best university fora young man— 
the college of books. With the help of 
a large printing outfit he learned how to 
write, spell, and punctuate, and became 
an expert compositor. In 1876 he part- 
ly set uparevised edition of Noah Web- 
ster’s Webster Genealogy, and his name 
appeared on the title-page as the editor. 
Since then he has edited pamphlets and 
books without number almost wholly 
related to American historiography, the 
most important of which is perhaps Zhe 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson. We has 
travelled in Europe, Newfoundland, 
South America, California, and the West 
Indies. He is an active political worker 
in his ward, and holds or has held offi- 


cial positions in the New England So- 
ciety, the Hamilton Club, the New 
York Library Club, and the Tree-Plant- 
ing and Fountain Society. During his 
researches he has worked in nearly 
every library of importance in America 
and Europe. 
ae 

As an instance of his enterprise and 
foresight we may say that his work, 
Pamphlets on the Constitution, Published 
during the Discussion by the People 1757- 
1788, which is a recognised authority 
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on all historico-constitutional questions, 
was refused by three New York publish- 
ers, in consequence of which he pub- 
lished the book himself, and made $1600 
from it, besides an additional $150, 
recently paid him for permission to re- 
publish a part. He is now editing 
an interesting series of reprints of 
early American books, to be issued in a 
limited edition with numerous fac- 
similes of the original title-pages and 
illustrations, etc. Zhe New Englana 
Primer and Weems's Life of Washington 
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ELEONORA DUSE AS ‘‘ MAGDA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Aimée Dupont, New York. 


are to be the first two books of this 
series. The writing of Zhe Honourable 
Peter Stirling was taken up by Mr. Ford 
as recreation from his historical work, 
and the character of the hero is an at- 
tempt to blend in one man the qualities 
which from a close study of American 
politics he considers to be essential to 
political success in this country. 
® 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has been introduc- 
ing Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who is to 
take the part of ‘‘ Tess’ in the forth- 
coming dramatisation of his novel, 
to the little world of Dorchester. Mrs. 
Campbell is anxious to master the real 
** Dosset’’ dialect and to familiarise her- 
self with the background of the novel. 
About seven miles from Dorchester, in 
the neighbourhood of Wool, is said to 





” 


be the dairy farm where 
Tess Durbeyfield and 
Angel Clare lived their 
pastoral life among the 
“impassioned, sun flush- 
ed, summer - saturated 
heathen,’ which ended 
in their idyllic wooing. 


@ 

The latest University 
to open its doors to 
women is the University 
of Athens. Five women 
were enrolled for the 
winter term, not with- 
out violent objection 
from some of the stu- 
dents. It was, in fact, 
with difficulty that the 
authorities could restore 
order. 

& 

On March 2d Eleonora 
Duse made her first ap- 
pearance in this country 
in the character of Su- 
dermann’'s ‘* Magda,’’ in 
Heimat, and convinced 
the audience by her gen- 
uine art and terrible sin- 
cerity in the presenta- 
tion of a study of actual 
life rather than an im- 
personation, her superi- 
ority to Sarah Bernhardt 
in the same role. So 
true to life, so vivid in 
portraiture, and so real- 
istic was her acting that 
from the moment the 
great actress came on the stage one 
was kept in infinite suspense until the 
tragic end was reached. Such acting as 
Duse’s cannot be analysed ; it is too elu- 
sive, and can only be accounted for by 
her wonderful personality, which charges 
the play with all its force and vitality. 
But one notices that her acting is im- 
bued with an air of simplicity and sin- 
cerity which is terrible to behold, and 
instead of theatricalism she constantly 
impresses you with an _ indescribable 
stateliness and dignity. A better expo- 
nent Sudermann could not have than 
Duse, for as he is as profound astudent of 
the eternal Woman as George Meredith 
himself, and seems positively incapable 
of producing anything in petticoats de- 
void of character, so Eleonora Duse rep- 
resents woman upon the stage in a more 
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womanly way than she has ever been ; 
indeed, there are critics who go further 
and maintain that until Duse’s appear- 
ance, woman has never been faithfully 
represented upon the stage. 

& 

Almost simultaneously with the repro- 
duction of Heimat (Magda) upon the 
stage appeared a version of Sudermann’s 
play from the press of Messrs. Lamson, 
Wolffe and Company. The theme, a 
favourite one with Sudermann, is dis- 
agreement between the individual and 
the family, the strife between the old 
and the new order of things, with the 
problem of repentance and reparation 
leading the swift tragedy to a tremen- 
dous climax. Duse, in her interpreta- 
tion of Magda, does not always follow 
the text, but treats it in the same inde- 
pendent manner with which she adapts 
all her parts. Herr Sudermann’s repu- 
tation as a novelist and dramatist of 
original genius, already established on 
the Continent, is daily on the increase 
in England and America, and- when his 
Frau Sorge, his first novel, Der Katzen- 
steg, and Zs War are translated into Eng- 
lish, his popular sway will be greatly 
augmented and his genius more widely 
recognised. His #s War stands in the 
same category as Anna Karénina, and 
may be safely described as Sudermann’s 
masterpiece, for although he is still com- 
paratively young, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that he will do anything better. In 
Das Glick im Winkel (Love in a Groove), 
produced for the first time at Vienna 
last November and recently in London, 
Sudermann varies the theme by portray- 
ing not the revolt of a daughter, but of 
a wife, and the play is said to surpass 
anything he has yet written for the stage. 
Combined with his admirable art and 
fine literary workmanship, the secret of 
Sudermann’s success lies in his noble, 
single-hearted sincerity, directness of 
purpose, and amazing insight into the 
character of woman. He is a most fas- 
cinating personality ;- fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, he resembles a hero out of a 
Wagnerian drama. 

8 

The catalogue of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris proceeds slowly, though 
for more than twenty-five years the 
whole force at the library has been en- 
gaged in this enormous work. It is not 
expected to be ready sooner than the 
year 1900, 
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Professor B. W. Wells's edition of Ze 
Gendre de M. Poirier will be welcomed 
by all the lovers of what is best in 
France's nineteenth century dramatic 
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production. The introduction is excel- 
lent, and most of the notes to the point. 
Mistakes occur here and there, however, 
and one notably which shows the pro- 
fessor to be the reverse of an epicure, a 
sad state of things for an interpreter of 
French literature. He gives as the 
equivalent of the French éaréue “ sole, 
a sea fish.”” Now the dardue and the 
sole are two very different fishes ; a filet 
de sole, a sole frite, a sole au vin blanc, a 
sole colbert are much more delicate dishes 
than any that can be prepared with the 
commoner daréue, a fish of the turbot fam- 
ily, the English name of which is, if we 
mistake not, the éri//. Professor Wells 
may be the head, but he is assuredly 
not, or ought not to be, the chef of 
his department. Another painful error 
relates to the French victory of Fon- 
tenoy, which the professor declares was 
won over the Austrians and Dutch. 
What becomes then of the famous 
** Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les pre- 
miers’’? It is the British, commanded 
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by the Duke of Cumberland, who were 
defeated on May 11th, 1745, although 
they may not like to remember it. 

® 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
American people are about ready fora 
new popular song, not one that will be 
heard fitfully here and there, but one 
that will ravage the entire population. 
Since Daisy Bell was laid to rest a little 
over a year ago, there has been a sort of in- 
terregnum during which the country has 
recuperated its stock of patience. In that 
period a good many rather haunting airs 
have sprung up, but they all seem to 
have just missed the mark, or else per- 
haps the psychological moment had not 
yet arrived, so that they secured only a 
local and partial success. We half ex- 

‘pected to see Zwo Little Girls in Blue 
come into its own, but it didn’t; and 
Her Golden Hair was Hanging Down her 
Back and Only One Girl in this World for 
Me also fell a little short of universal 
adoption. It may be that Zhe Sunshine 
of Paradise Alley is the coming favourite, 
for it seems to us to be more and more 
audible in the streets ; and it has every 
possible characteristic of a popular lyric. 

® 

We have a half-formulated theory 
that, as a general rule, it is only songs 
with a purely legato movement that ap- 
peal very strongly to the zoAAoi/; for, 
running over the list of those that 
are now consigned to oblivion, we can 
recall only one whose rendition was nec- 
essarily staccato, and this was Shoo Fly, 
much of whose success was due to the 
preposterous absurdity of the words. 

& 

Some inexperienced person may ask 
how one can accurately distinguish be- 
tween the absolute and the relative suc- 
cess of a popular song. We don’t know 
how the scientists do it, but we are will- 
ing to disclose our own personal test. To 
us it is not enough that a song should 
be played by the peripatetic bands, and 
warbled in the variety shows, and sung 
by the Every-Day Young Man. These 
things merely show popularity, and 
are not the supreme test. But when we 
casually meet six consecutive district 
messenger boys, and find them all busily 
whistling the selfsame air, then we know 
that this air has actually bewitched the 
populace, and has already swept forth on 
its career of national devastation. 
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The most interesting book of the com- 
ing season will undoubtedly be Zhe Life 
and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company expect to publish in the spring. 
Mr. Morse, the well-known biographer 
and editor of the American Statesmen 
Series, is the author, and has nearly 
completed his important work, which is 
said to be peculiarly rich in letters that 
are as attractive and characteristic as 
anything Dr. Holmes ever wrote. Mr. 
Morse has enjoyed the hearty concur- 
rence and aid of Dr. Holmes’s family in 
the execution of his task. 


& 


Some years ago we recall a writer de- 
scribing Charles Lever as ‘‘ perhaps the 
only living novelist of whom it may be 
said that he is never dull,’’ and Andrew 
Lang, who is seldom ignobly fallible in 
his enthusiasms, in his Zssays in Little 
says that Lever lived in an age so full 
of great novelists that perhaps he is not 
prized as he should be. So when we 
turn back and read him once more, we 
see that Lever, too, was a worthy mem- 
ber of that famous company which in- 
cluded Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Trollope, and George Eliot—he was a 
born romancer, a romancer for boys and 
men. Good cause is there then to wel- 
come the new, complete, and uniform li- 
brary edition of his works which Messrs. 
Little, Brown and Company are issuing 
by subscription. Mr. Lang himself 
writes an introduction for this edition, 
and besides 250 etched plates by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and other artists, it con- 
tains nearly 400 illustrations in the text. 
There are forty volumes, octavo cloth 
uncut, price $2.50 per volume, printed 
in the finest manner upon paper of ex- 
tra finish. The edition, which is a hand- 
some accession to the choice standard 
works of popular authors issued by this 
firm with such success, will be limited 
to 1250 numbered sets. 

® 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution 
has been translated into German by E. 
Pfleiderer, and is reviewed at length in 
a recent number of Die Hilfe. The edi- 
tor prefixes a curious note to the review. 
He says that he fears it will prove a 
very stiff task to his readers, but advises 
them to study it carefully twice, when 
it will become clear to their minds. 
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‘*A man of Kent” in Newark, N. J., 
writes us with reference to Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s use of the name ‘* Thrums"’ 
prior to Mr. Barrie, and wishes to know 
if it has any applicability to a certain 
locality, as Barrie’s Thrums has to Kir- 
riemuir, N. B. This we have no means 
of knowing. He gives some interesting 
extracts from a letter written by his 
mother, who when young lived near Kir- 
riemuir and knew it well : 

‘*T never saw the word ‘thrums’ written till I 
saw Rarrie’s book. How often when a youngster 
I have gone into a weaver’s shop, and asked for a 


handful of thrums! They were linen threads 


from half a yard to a yard and a half long, and 
tied up in bunches. I think when a web is finish- 
ed it is what is left of the warp. My brothers 
made twine of them for their kites.” 

Carlyle, our correspondent informs 
us, uses the word twice in Sartor Resar- 
tus,to signify broken threads. But it is 
not, he points out, a word indigenous 
to North Britain, forin Zhe Merry Wives 
of Windsor Shakespeare makes Mrs. 
Page say, ‘‘ And there’s her thrum’d 
hat,’’ meaning, as the foot-note explains, 
‘‘a hat composed of the weaver’s tufts 
or thrums.”’ 

& 


We understand that Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling intends by-and-bye to take up his 
permanent residence in England. 

& 

Marriage, the new play recently pre- 
sented at the Empire Theatre, deserves 
much of the praise bestowed by the 
critics, especially as regards diction and 
general literary quality. But the audi- 
ence might well complain that the rdle 
played by Miss Viola Allen, the leading 
lady, does not admit of the fine effects 
which are always expected from her. 
The character is an obstinately unat- 
tractive one—that of a fretful wife, con- 
stantly complaining, perpetually driz- 
zling tears, and jealous without dignity 
—which apparently resists the most in- 
telligent attempts at alteration or ever 
alleviation. Foran artist of Miss Allen’s 
ability to play such a part seems a dese- 
cration of fineness, like devoting a 
Damascus blade to domestic uses. 

& 


Recognition of the excellence of Miss 
Allen's ar. is now general and growing. 
By the fine work done in Zhe Masguer- 
aders last season she added to the repu- 
tation won in Sowing the Wind during 
the previous winter. The last remains, 
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however, her most notable success. For 
it was through an exceedingly strong 
and exquisitely sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the central character of that pow- 
erful though morbid drama that she won 
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her way from the front ranks of the pro- 
fession toa place in advance of the other 
younger American aetresses. And it is 
hard, in view of the length of time dur- 
ing which Miss Allen has been favour- 
ably known, to realise how young she 
really is. That she supported McCul- 
lough, has starred with Jefferson, and 
played the leading parts in one of the 
best stock companies for several years 
would seem to indicate maturity at 
least. But the truth is, she was ‘‘ born 
on the stage,"’ as the phrase goes, and, 
being the daughter of an actor, made 
her début when no more than a child. 
When playing with McCullough and 
Jefferson she was still a school-girl in 
private life. So that in her case suc- 
cess not only stands upona solid, slowly 
built foundation, but has come while 
youth promises greater possibilities. 


@ 


Ten years ago Mr. William T. Horna- 
day related his experiences as a hunter- 
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naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay 
peninsula, and Borneo, in a book called 
Two Years in the Jungle, published by the 
Messrs. Scribner, which went through 
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several editions. Mr. Hornaday has just 
issued, through the Peter Paul Book 
Company, of Buffalo, another volume 
which further contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the Dyaks of Borneo, but this 
time in the pleasant form of fiction. 
The secret of the success of his book of 
travel lies in the telling of a good story 
with simplicity and donhommie and a re- 
freshing absence of “‘ fine writing ;’’ and 
in Zhe Man who became a Savage the same 
qualities bring piquancy and freshness 
to the reader. The story centres around 
the “‘ man who became a savage,’’ Mr. 
Jeremiah Rock, who, disgusted with 
civilisation, ‘‘sells out’? and goes to 
Borneo, where he has a “ large’’ time 
with the natives. As an antidote to 
much of the fiction of the day, which 
induces morbidness, introspection, and 
an unhappy pessimism, we could not 
prescribe a better book of the moment 
than Mr. Hornaday’s The Man who Be- 
came a Savage. We should hesitate to 


call it literature, and perhaps, to quote 
himself, ‘‘like many other men, he 
would scorn to be called a journalist, 
but would glory in the newly created 
title of ‘newspaper man.’’’ But his 
work is pervaded with the better quali- 
ties of the newspaper man; it is 
breezy, graphic, piquant ; his descrip- 
tions are animated and vivacious, and 
the characterisation is shrewd, humor- 
ous, and veracious. Some of the illus- 
trations are rather amusing ; for exam- 
ple, that facing page 140. 
® 


Mr. William Canton, whose charming 
book, Zhe Jnvisible Playmate, has been 
so enthusiastically received, both in 
England and America, and is noticed in 
this number, has another volume of a 
similar kind in the press. It will be en- 
titled W. V.: Her Book and Other Verses, 
and will be published in the spring. 

& 


Mr. George Moore’s new novel, on 
which he is at present engaged, will 
probably be entitled Zvelyn /nnes. 


® 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Company 
will publish shortly a new book by Marie 
Corelli, under the title of Zhe Mighty 
Atom. 

¥ 

A critical correspondent (most of our 
correspondents are critical) writes to ask 
how we can justify our recent note on 
Albert Chevalier, remembering that THE 
BookMAN is a literary journal. We are 
not particularly concerned to justify it. 
We regard this department of Chronicle 
and Comment as especially intended to 
enable us to chat with our readers, and 
we feel a joyous irresponsibility in our 
choice of subjects, bringing up what- 
ever happens to interest us at the mo- 
ment. Therefore we consider ourselves 
quite free to discourse on any possible 
topic, from the theory of the Fourth 
Dimension to the advent of Connecticut 
River shad. But if we saw any need of 
justifying our mention of Mr. Chevalier, 
we should say his coster songs are his 
own compositions, and their White- 
chapel dialect is, at any rate, just as 
much literature as the Dutch dialect, 
and Yankee dialect, and negro dialect, 
and Hoosier dialect with which the 
magazine writers have been boring the 
patient American public lo ! these many 














years. Moreover, Mr. Chevalier is about 
to appear formally in the rdle of an 
author, being now occupied in the pre- 
paration of a collection of sketches to 
be called Zhe Uninitiated. We present 
our compliments to our critical but 
highly esteemed correspondent. 
cs 


Messrs. Appleton and Company will 
publish shortly a new story by Miss 
F. F. Montrésor, entitled Fa/se Coin or 
True. lt is a little longer than Zhe One 
Who Looked On, but will be bound in 
uniform style. The same firm an- 
nounces a new novel entitled Zhe Reds 
of the Midi: an episode of the French 
Revolution, by Félix Gras, with an in- 
troduction by Thomas A. Janvier ; Zhe 
Madonna of a Day, by L. Dougall, whom 
we prefer to know, among all her sub- 
sequent books, as the author of Beggars 
All; Mr. Gilbert Parker's Seats of the 
Mighty, which has been appearing as a 
serial in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and Mrs. 
Cotes’ (Sara Jeannette Duncan) Ais 
Honour and a Lady, which has been also 
serially running in Zhe Pall Mall Mag- 
azine. An event of some literary im- 
portance will be the publication shortly 
by this house of a new volume of poems 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

& 


The Outcast of the Land is the title of 
the new book by Joseph Conrad, the au- 
thor of that powerfully written novel, 
Almayer’s Folly, published last summer 
by the Macmillans. The scenery is the 
same as in Mr. Conrad’s previous work, 
the local colouring being that of Borneo 
and the Malay Peninsula, but the author 
takes his characters back to early peri- 
ods of their lives. Readers who have 
seen the story say it will enhance the 
popularity of the author. Messrs. Ap- 
pleton will publish the new novel. 

& 


The Messrs. Appleton are also about 
to publish a new book by Miss Kate San- 
born, with the title M/y Literary Zoo, giv- 
ing an account of the pets of famous 
persons, as she says, ‘‘ from Homer to 
Bernhardt.”’ 

8 


The Land of Sunshine is a magazine 
that has only begun to reach our table, 
although it is now in its fourth volume. 
It is published monthly at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and is very effectively edited by 
Mr. 


Charles F. Lummis. It is quite 
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Californian in the subjects of its articles 
and in the finely executed illustrations, 
of which it has a goodly number ; and 
we should think that those who have 
made the pilgrimage to the land of eter- 
nal summer would value it as a pleasant 
reminiscence of that delightful country. 
The editorial notes are written with un- 
usual force and point, and we are glad 
to see among them some sharp criticism 
of the many typographical errors that 
have lately marred the mechanical per- 
fection of our contemporary, the Chap 
Book. 
® 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie has just 
completed the new book upon which he 
has been engaged for some time, to be 
called Zssays on Nature and Culture, in 
which the author endeavours to trace 
those analogies between the methods of 
human life which seem to give us sug- 
gestions for the best conduct of life. A 
companion volume, to be entitled Zssays 
on Books and Culture, based on his arti- 
cles that have appeared in THe Book- 
MAN, will be published in the autumn. 

® 

The Rev. John Watson, M.A., of Liv- 
erpool, better known in this country as 
Ian Maclaren, will arrive in America in 
September, in order to deliver the Yale 
Lectures on preaching. It will be re- 
membered that among British clergy- 
men who have undertaken this service 
have been Dr. Dale, Dr. Stalker, and 
Dr. Horton. By the way, it will be 
quite proper now to say ‘‘ Dr. Wat- 
son,’’ as he has just had the degree of 
D.D. conferred upon him by the Scottish 
University of St. Andrews. American 
papers have almost universally been 
in the habit of paying him this honour 
since his name came into’ vogue, so that 
it will scarcely be an innovation. 

& 

In view of the rather ominous look of 
the nation’s attitude toward Spain, we 
recommend to our readers the perusal of 
Mr. Park Benjamin’s clever bit of pro- 
phetic history, published a decade ago, 
and entitled Zhe Lund of New York. 
Happily the American navy is not to-day 
in quite so inefficient a state as it was 
when this sketch was written. 

& 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company 
will publish shortly a translation of 
Edouard Rod’s novel, Zhe White Rocks, 
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and also a novel of society life in Stock- 
holm entitled Camil/a, from the Swedish 
and Danish of Richert Von Koch. We 
understand that there has been an in- 
creased demand recently for MMetserott 
Shoemaker, by Miss Katharine Pearson 
Woods, published by this firm a few 
years ago, and now in its fifth thousand. 
When JAefserott first appeared it made a 


this city on March 6th, with a libretto 
by Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. In 
our opinion the literary side of this 
opera has been a positive success, and 
its musical side only a succes d estime. 
Mr. Lathrop’s dramatic adaptation of 
Hawthorne's story has an excellence un- 
usual in such work; and whatever be- 
comes of the music, the book is one that 
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powerful impression, and we should be 
glad to see a quickened interest taken 
again in one of the most remarkable 
novels of American life that has ever 
been published, and which has not un- 
warrantably been compared to Besant’s 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
& 

Thomas Nelson Page has just com- 
pleted a play founded upon his story, 
Polly ; and it is not unlikely that it may 
be produced during the coming season 
at a Broadway theatre. 

& 

Much interest has naturally been felt 
in the production of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s American opera, Zhe Scarlet Let- 
ter (based on Hawthorne’s novel), in 


must be regarded as having some perma- 
nent literary value. Recognising this, 
the owners of the copyright have pub- 
lished the words in an edition separate 
from the music, and handsomely printed. 
As to Mr. Damrosch’s music, it is pain- 
fully German, and therefore ill adapted 
to the setting of so distinctively Amer- 
ican a theme. It is reminiscent of 
Wagner, but of Wagner at his worst, 
with none of his melody andall of his 
noise. However, acomposer’s first opus 
is usually only a sort of musical first 
flight, and its shortcomings do not 
necessarily preclude the most brilliant 
achievements in the future. 
® 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company 

have just published a new story by 
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“Mark Rutherford,’’ entitled Clara 
Hopgood, in which this author’s great 
qualities impress us as much as ever. 
** Everywhere,’’ writes Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, ‘* this author shows himself a ma- 
gician. Whoever wishes to under- 
stand the possibilities of the English 
tongue should give his days and nights 
to the study of Mark Rutherford. Here 
is one among us who, to use his own 
words, speaks the veritable reality. He 
has the power denied to so many of at 
once clutching the heart. You feel as 
you go on that you are reading with ex- 
posed nerves; and you lay down the 
book thrilled and shaken, never to be 
again quite what you were at its begin- 
ning. 
@ 

Mr. Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage is now in its fourth edition. A 
short sketch of his appears in the March 
number of Zhe English /ilustrated Maga- 
zine, entitled ‘‘ A Tale of Mere Chance,’’ 
in which Mr. Crane may be said to have 
given us in his own manner a new psy- 
chological study of the tragedy in ‘* Eu- 
gene Aram’s Dream.’’ For it is in the 
strong subjectivity of Mr. Crane’s work 
that his original power lies, and which 
we agree with that canon of art, Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly, ‘‘is great enough to 
set a new fashion in literature.” 

The English Illustrated Magazine, by 
the way, was the first English magazine 
to publish a story by Stephen Crane. 
The enterprise which causes this maga- 
zine to take a leading place may be illus- 
trated by the fact that in the March num- 
ber it also includes stories by Shan F. 
Bullock, Louis Becke, and Percy An- 
dreae, who are new and probably com- 
ing men in fiction. The London Sketch, 
also edited by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, 
one of the keenest of London editors, con- 
tained Mr. Crane's first published story 
in England. Zhe Little Regiment, an- 
other war story by Mr. Crane, will be 
published in the spring, after its appear- 
ance in McClure’s. The Third Violet, al- 
ready announced, will not appear until 
the autumn. 

® 

We notice that the Critic of March 7th 
describes Stephen Crane’s discovery as 
quite recent : ‘‘ Not many weeks agoa 
young man walked into the private office 
of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, at the Messrs. 
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Appletons’, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion. ’* Then follows an account 
of his submitting some short stories, and 
on their declination, as ‘‘ there were not 
enough of them to make a book,’’ and 
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Mr. Crane's suggestion that he had a 
story of war which had been syndicated 
some time ago, Mr. Hitchcock asked to 
see it, and immediately decided to pub- 
lish it. As a matter of fact, Zhe Red 
Badge of Courage was submitted, as well 
as another story, entitled 4 Woman With- 
out Weapons (not yet published), over a 
year ago, and in an article on Stephen 
Crane, which appeared in THE BooKMAN 
last May, mention is made of these two 
works, and some interesting facts are 
narrated about the author, who had then 
just published his Black Riders and Other 
Lines. His Maggie: A Girl of the Streets 
is to be wholly revised and largely rewrit- 
ten before it is published by the Apple- 
tons, so that possessors of the original 
edition, and we presume they are few, 
may consider that they own a prize. 
& 

The Saturday Review, of London, 

has at last made the discovery that 
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Mr. Crane is not a veteran of the Civil 
War, and it has, in consequence, very 
handsomely retracted its dictum that 
Mr. Crane’s work is not that of a liter- 
ary artist. In its issue of February 15th 
it says: 

** Mr. Crane, who hails from Sullivan County, 
New York State, is, we have ascertained, still a 
very young man, about twenty-three years of age. 
His book was written when he was twenty-one. 
It was generally, and not unnaturally, supposed 
to be the work of a man of more than middle age, 
who had been under fire in the great Civil War in 
America, and simply recorded the vivid impres- 
sions of actual experience. As it now turns out, 
the book is not a mere example of admirable re- 
porting, of deep impressions accurately registered, 
but a work of imagination, which, it is not too 
much to say, bears the hall-mark of real genius. 
This extraordinary instance of early maturity is 
another proof of the fact that the imagination can 
enter into and realise the actualities of life so 
vividly and deeply as to surpass in realism the 
records of experience. 

** Great things will be expected of Mr. Crane, 
though it remains to be seen whether he can 
justify the high promise of this magnificent first 
performance. It sometimes happens that a man 
blossoms early in a single book or a single speech, 
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which seems to exhaust the energies, and the 
promise, as in the case of the blossoming of cer- 
tain plants, ends with the first performance. We 
turn to ‘Horses,’ a sketch by Mr. Crane in the 
current number of the Mew Xeview, in which 
his aim is to, give a realistic study of fear, but 
in which his attainment, though it shows remark- 
able psychological power, is marred by over-elab- 
oration. Mr. Crane will be wise if he reccgnises 
the simple directness of the work in Zhe Ked 
Badge of Courage as the secret of his strength, and 
the line of least resistance on which he should 
concentrate his efforts for the future. He will 
disappoint his admirers if he insists on gilding 
the lily, and underrates, as he seems inclined to 
do, the real secret of his success.” 


® 

On the evening of Friday, March 7th, 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock gave a quiet little 
dinner at the Authors’ Club to Mr. 
Crane, at which Mr. Edmund C. Sted- 
man, Mr. Edward Eggleston, Colonel 
W. C. Church, Mr. C. S. Reinhart, 
and others were present. Mr. Crane as 
a young author ‘‘just out’’ must have 
felt proud of the honour done him by 
the presence of these veterans in the art 
of writing. 


EVOLUTION. 


O drowsy day when all things yield 
Submission to the summer'’s heat, 
When the warm wind blows o’er the field 
And ripples in the lush buckwheat ! 
A wonted sight it seems to be, 
Yet in that swaying emerald lake 
The poet’s eye may soothly see 
Thy genesis, O buckwheat cake ! 


Il. 


The hoar-frost whitens all the glade 
And chill shines out the wintry moon ; 
Within, a dainty Yankee maid 
Is stirring batter with a spoon. 
The ruddy fire with cheerful sound 
Leaps through the logs of crackling fir, 
While round and round and round and round 
The slim white fingers stir and stir, 


Until with every ancient form 
She finishes the mystic rite ; 
Then sets the batter snug and warm 
Beside the embers for the night. 
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“ Within, a dainty Yankee maid 
Is stirring batter with a spoon,” 


Now let the Lar, if such there be, 

Watch well the hearth till day shall break, 
Since in that modest pan we see 

Thy chrysalis, O buckwheat cake ! 


Ill. 


Fresh from the griddle’s warm embrace 
It smokes before the ravished sight, 
A dash of Indian in its face, 
All golden brown, all liquid light, 
While from a hundred tiny cells 
The syrup glints in amber foam, 
And forth the melting butter wells 
As honey oozing from the comb. 
Each morsel, like a Houri’s kiss, 
Melts at the lips, a fairy flake 
To grace thine apothéosis, 
Ambrosial vision,—buckwheat cake ! 


Harry Thurston Peck, 
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Mr. Lang’s more elaborate critical 
writing has been in other fields than 
literature, and any appreciation of him 
here must therefore be incomplete. He 
is a brilliant writer on many of the in- 
terests of life. Literature is to himself 
one of the chiefest of these ; but it is no 
fetish. Neither is it, of course, to Mr. 
Watts, to Mr. Leslie Stephen, to any of 
the others whose work has been sum- 
marised in these articles ; but Mr. Lang 
has the air of taking for granted more 





than do they that books 
havea great many rivals 
in the affections and at- 
tention of even the very 
folk whose ear he has 
for the moment. He 
does not seek to con- 
vince his audience of 
sin, but rather, and 
quite sympathetically, 
varies his conversation, 
assuring them that he, 
too, is of their mind 
about golf, or fishing, 
or any other hobby, 
having just as unassail- 
able, if a less dignified, 
right to considerationas 
Aristotle or the Muses. 
You do not often catch 
him sitting at a library 
table, painfully search- 
ing and weighing. His 
work is all done when 
he comes to you, and 
he refers to it pleasant- 
ly, humorously, some- 
times consenting to ar- 
gue for a minute or 
two, but more often 
giving you only the es- 
sence of his labour, or 
narrating the irrelevant 
incidents or accidents 
which gave a savour to 
it. He has brought an 
atmosphere of books 
and intellectual things 
to a large number of 
persons who would not 
willingly, and could 
not profitably, read a 
serious exposition of this or that wri- 
ter’s merits or defects, much less read 
the writer at first hand. I don’t think 
he believes much in any general hun- 
ger for intellectual food, or takes the 
present cry for culture very serious- 
ly. He knows the world has ten 
thousand other things to attend to, and 
maybe thinks the world is very wise. 
It is his part to entertain—because he 
can—and as to speak of what you like 
very well is a good way of entertaining, 
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and he has been a book-lover all his 
days, he speaks of books, among other 
things. I am very far from suggesting 
that it is his special réle to tickle the 
mental fancy of those who don't read 
for themselves. But he has reached 
them, giving them a kind of teasing 
stimulus to interest, and no dangerous 
ready-made phrases for counters with 
which to play at serious games. 

The intellectual influence of Mr. Lang 
on students, book-lovers, writers at an 
impressionable stage, has not been slight. 
His continual practice, for instance, of 
showing how the interests of life react 
on each other, illustrate each other, is a 
lesson in proportion, a stimulus to the 
intelligence, an admirable corrective to 
pedantry. A thing is not isolated to 
him, but grouped. To all literary cant 
and affectations he is a foe ; time after 
time his wit has exploded a false so- 
lemnity. And if, as a rule—I think of 
notable exceptions—he has treated his 
subject in its lighter aspect, maybe he 
has done so because of a double respect, 
first for the rights of his audience—of 
which entertainment he judges to be 
one—and second for literature itself, 
which is better served by the individual 
devotion, the serious practice of its ad- 
herents, than by solemn talk to outsiders 
about its sacred functions or its mechani- 
cal methods. 

Slight or weighty, according to theme 
or place, Mr. Lang’s writing always 
exhibits character. With more interests 
and more various learning than most 
literary critics, he is nevertheless not a 
writer of many moods; is much less in- 
consistent than others of stolider mien. 
His touch is light, his glance airy, but 
he is not volatile ; very calculable, on 
the contrary. If the critic be the judge 
who weighs works of art without regard 
to his own partialities, considers how 
they fulfil their aims, whether he likes 
these or not, and ranks them fittingly 
among such other works as have cognate 
aims, who among us to-day is a critic ? 
Not Mr. Lang. A few have the air of 
wanting to be such, an air bequeathed 
from an age when there were fewer 
things to judge, and not so many con- 
flicting schools and tendencies to choose 
amongst. Heisnotamongstthem. But 
he has the qualifications of fine scholar- 
ship, a long love of books, and a long 
habit of using them, without which no 
fine handling of literature is possible. 
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The critic need not be born, perhaps : 
he can be made. But the making has to 
be begun as early as if he were going to 
be a fiddler. He has, too, as I have 
said, the many interpretative aids given 
him by the varied interests and hobbies 
he has toiled at and pleasured at for 
years. In asense he is academic ; but 
an academic enlightened by so much 
common-sense, and modified by so 
marked a temperament, must break the 
fences of Academe sometimes. So he 
does, though not to herd with bar- 
barians. Stubborn, sturdy, refusing 
conventions as conventions, he is often 
at one with the general sense of the 
world that has madethem. Fastidious, 
he is never finnicking, and of all the 
critics of the day with a fine artistic 
palate he is least of a pedant about style. 
An experimentalist in many forms and 
measures, with a sharp ear for literary 
delights or offences, the literary dandy 
is yet an obnoxious person to him. 
Style is a good thing, he says. Learn 
it if you can. Cultivate it if it be a gift 
of the gods to you. But the cultivation 
is a task, a thing of the workshop. Get 
it, but decently, and don't parade it, 
any more than you would the apparatus 
of the toilet. Indeed, Mr. Lang is an 
excellent supplement in this matter—I 
will not say corrective—to Mr. Steven- 
son, the recognised tutor of young as- 
pirants to letters these last ten years or 
so. For one says, Experiment, weigh, 
blot, refine, and the other, Yes, yes, and 
then forget all about it, and on with 
your story. Mr. Lang is a perfect mas- 
ter of the manner which suits him best, 
and very straightforward, lucid, and 
swift it is; and if he has founded no 
school, he has had incalculable influence 
in forming a lighter, brighter, simpler 
style of literary journalism. 

A lover of the literature of the past, 
circumstances, or the desire and capacity 
of entertaining, have set him talking 
often on the passing things of the day. 
There he is no grave, austere balancer. 
He will do a good turn to a friend, and, 
of course, no really serious critic would 
do anything of the sort—which stamps 
them at once as miserable creatures. 
Sometimes he has trounced a perform- 
ance which would have been more fiftly 
punished by neglect. And his sympa- 
thies do not go out in so many direc- 
tions that you can be sure of a favour- 
able, or even a fair, reception to the 
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fetish. Neither is it, of course, to Mr. 
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marised in these articles ; but Mr. Lang 
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and he has been a book-lover all his 
days, he speaks of books, among other 
things. I am very far from suggesting 
that it is his special réle to tickle the 
mental fancy of those who don't read 
for themselves. But he has reached 
them, giving them a kind of teasing 
stimulus to interest, and no dangerous 
ready-made phrases for counters with 
which to play at serious games. 

The intellectual influence of Mr. Lang 
on students, book-lovers, writers at an 
impressionable stage, has not been slight. 
His continual practice, for instance, of 
showing how the interests of life react 
on each other, illustrate each other, is a 
lesson in proportion, a stimulus to the 
intelligence, an admirable corrective to 
pedantry. A thing is not isolated to 
him, but grouped. To all literary cant 
and affectations he is a foe; time after 
time his wit has exploded a false so- 
lemnity. And if, as a rule—I think of 
notable exceptions—he has treated his 
subject in its lighter aspect, maybe he 
has done so because of a double respect, 
first for the rights of his audience—of 
which entertainment he judges to be 
one—and second for literature itself, 
which is better served by the individual 
devotion, the serious practice of its ad- 
herents, than by solemn talk to outsiders 
about its sacred functions or its mechani- 
cal methods. 

Slight or weighty, according to theme 
or place, Mr. Lang’s writing always 
exhibits character. With more interests 
and more various learning than most 
literary critics, he is nevertheless not a 
writer of many moods ; is much less in- 
consistent than others of stolider mien. 
His touch is light, his glance airy, but 
he is not volatile ; very calculable, on 
the contrary. If the critic be the judge 
who weighs works of art without regard 
to his own partialities, considers how 
they fulfil their aims, whether he likes 
these or not, and ranks them fittingly 
among such other works as have cognate 
aims, who among us to-day is a critic? 
Not Mr. Lang. A few have the air of 
wanting to be such, an air bequeathed 
from an age when there were fewer 
things to judge, and not so many con- 
flicting schools and tendencies to choose 
amongst. Heisnotamongstthem. But 
he has the qualifications of fine scholar- 
ship, a long love of books, and a long 
habit of using them, without which no 
fine handling of literature is possible. 
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The critic need not be born, perhaps : 
he can be made. But the making has to 
be begun as early as if he were going to 
be a fiddler. He has, too, as I have 
said, the many interpretative aids given 
him by the varied interests and hobbies 
he has toiled at and pleasured at for 
years. In asense he is academic ; but 
an academic enlightened by so much 
common-sense, and modified by so 
marked a temperament, must break the 
fences of Academe sometimes. So he 
does, though not to herd with bar- 
barians. Stubborn, sturdy, refusing 
conventions as conventions, he is often 
at one with the general sense of the 
world that has madethem. Fastidious, 
he is never finnicking, and of all the 
critics of the day with a fine artistic 
palate he is least of a pedant about style. 
An experimentalist in many forms and 
measures, with a sharp ear for literary 
delights or offences, the literary dandy 
is yet an obnoxious person to him. 
Style is a good thing, he says. Learn 
itif youcan. Cultivate it if it be a gift 
of the gods to you. But the cultivation 
is a task, a thing of the workshop. Get 
it, but decently, and don't parade it, 
any more than you would the apparatus 
of the toilet. Indeed, Mr. Lang is an 
excellent supplement in this matter—I 
will not say corrective—to Mr. Steven- 
son, the recognised tutor of young as- 
pirants to letters these last ten years or 
so. For one says, Experiment, weigh, 
blot, refine, and the other, Yes, yes, and 
then forget all about it, and on with 
your story. Mr. Lang is a perfect mas- 
ter of the manner which suits him best, 
and very straightforward, lucid, and 
swift it is; and if he has founded no 
school, he has had incalculable influence 
in forming a lighter, brighter, simpler 
style of literary journalism. 

A lover of the literature of the past, 
circumstances, or the desire and capacity 
of entertaining, have set him talking 
often on the passing things of the day. 
There he is no grave, austere balancer. 
He will do a good turn to a friend, and, 
of course, no really serious critic would 
do anything of the sort—which stamps 
them at once as miserable creatures. 
Sometimes he has trounced a perform- 
ance which would have been more fiftly 
punished by neglect. And his sympa- 
thies do not go out in so many direc- 
tions that you can be sure of a favour- 
able, or even a fair, reception to the 
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writer who is the inspired prophet of the 
year. But he knows what he likes and 
dislikes ; and does both heartily, and 
without remorse. There is nothing 
amorphous about Mr. Lang. Not only 
has he prejudices, but he knows it quite 
well, and is proud of it. (A pride in 
prejudices is commoner, by the bye, 
than pride in pedigree, but it is very 
similar ; both are claims to interesting 
ancestry ; the unprejudiced mind being, 
of course, a lonely, kinless, parvenu kind 
of thing.) He confesses his limitations 
frankly, talks freely of his sympathies 
and his Dr. Fells ; but he is pretty sure 
to forestall the reasoned reproach you 
have been so carefully preparing with, 
‘There is criticism !’’ or, ‘‘ This is not 
exactly a literary judgment ; it is a par- 
donable antipathy.’’ Very soon you 
know when it is best to listen gravely to 
his lucidly stated objections, or to laugh 
at his fun, and go forthwith and form 
your own judgment on the thing in ques- 
tion, in accordance with your own en- 
lightenment or your own temperamental 
prejudices. You are warned he does 
not care for the drama, cannot away 
with problem novels, that he does not 
like aggressive and rebellious kinds of 
opinions, that both his sense of humour 
and his sense of propriety are easily pro- 
voked, that he is fastidious, with a keen 
nose for humbug, that he has the failing 
—which binds him to many of his fel- 
lows—of running away from the too 
much belauded book, and_ shooting 
round the corner any bolt that comes 
handy at its tactless apostles. So if 
you go to him for a judgment on this 
prophet or that, or on any new-fangled 
utopia, you have yourself to blame if 
you are offended. But your enthusiasm 
is not very reasonable if you do not own 
that the cold light of Mr. Lang’s antipa- 
thies gives timely warning of some dan- 
ger spots in your new path. 

Lately we seem to have been taking 
sides as to whether imaginative litera- 
ture should be a tonic or an opiate. 
This is not a very fair way of putting 
the question, for Mr. Lang and all his 
adherents would say at once, Neither, 
but if either, a tonic. So say the oppo- 
nents, too; but one means the repre- 
sentation of a world where resolution is 
not sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought—a place of sudden, unthink- 
ing, doughty deeds ; the other of a world 
where our own sad possibilities of weak- 
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ness are always kept well insight. One 
says, Forget the feeble present, and 
learn what was done of yore and else- 
where, and go back fresh to your la- 
bours ; the other, Face the worst, and 
don’t weaken your fibres by pretending 
things are better than they are. The 
second demands more actual heroism ; 
but it has unhappy consequences on the 
weak, the tired, the sensitive. The 
other is better for the young and worn- 
out. The adventure fiction of the day 
is in great part a deliberate following of 
a prescription. When we want real liv- 
ing romances of this order, we turn, not 
very often to the modern sagas, built up 
for our good, but to Dumas, Scott, Field- 
ing, Le Sage, and Cervantes, who were 
not encouraged by Societies for the 
Propagation of Wholesome Tastes. Still 
sagalings pass the time; they are as 
good as a game ; and they have this enor- 
mous advantage over their gloomy 
neighbours, that a very ordinary speci- 
men is tolerable, while all but the mas- 
terpieces of the literature of gloom and 
of introspection are. insufferable.. Mr. 
Lang, in giving a kindly welcome to the 
adventure fiction of the day, even to 
books that are not masterpieces, has 
said hard things of others that perhaps 
are such, but which sing to a tune that 
vexes him. Nevertheless, he is sturdily 
convinced that his preference is but a 
restatement of the eternal doom of those 
who confess in Hell, 
‘**Tristi fummo, 
Nell’ aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra, 
Portando dentro accidioso fummo.”’ 

He is a reticent writer, in spite of his 
confidences. Say at once, he is a Scot. 
He never denies, and sometimes one 
sees him glancing into, the black deeps 
of human fate. Man the warring pil- 
grim, struggling with destiny, he holds 
legitimate matter for poetry. For again 
he is a Scot, a kind of religious Scot, 
fed on Greek literature. But he does 
not see much good in exposing every in- 
dividual misery ; and very likely thinks 
the pessimistic writing of the day not 
philosophical or courageous at all, but 
only a new kind of whining. And he 
prefers whistling. Many of us would 
gladly gather fuel for his bonfire who 
swear by the worth of a book or two he 
will not look at with toleration. 

Perhaps Mr. Lang regards imagina- 
tive literature too much as a rest for tired 
men, a bath to purge them from the 














world’s cares. And maybe his likings 
are less comprehensive than those of 
some whoshare hisview. Having regu- 
larly graduated in the emotions of each 
epoch of life thus far, he has put away 
childish things a little too much to be 
sympathetically understanding of. the 
artist who is all ages at once.* His 
‘elderly novelist’’ who writes ‘‘ about 
the heart of youth with little more en- 
thusiasm than the tarts and toffies of his 
boyhood,”’ isa very natural kind of man, 
but not a good novelist ; and his con- 
tention that *‘ character and incident are 
the material’’ of the masters of fiction, 
‘“not character as dominated by the 
passion of love,”’ is the kind of point 
worth making only if you have a good 
memory for the many exceptions. But 
sanity, lucidity, artistic decorousness, 
qualities that his soul has kindred with, 
are but ill-served by the passionate, the 
rebellious, and the gloomy writers. Lit- 
erature as ‘‘ the expression of souls in 
revolt’’ does not please him. He would 
rather be old-fashioned decently, than 
enlightened with rude violence. 

If Mr. Lang has stated very frankly his 
dislike of much of the writing of to-day, 
it should be remembered how hospitable 
he has been, within the limits of his 
preferences ; how he has welcomed on 
board his ‘‘ Ship’’ the picturesque, the 
gay, the simple, the sentimental in verse ; 
the lusty and the wholesome in prose, 
however crudely expressed ; and how 
hot and constant are his enthusiasms. 
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He is sometimes held to be supercilious. 
But if, with the great songs and tales of 
long ago in his ears, he listens some- 
times languidly to the hummings of to- 
day, his contempt is only the other side 
of a romantic loyalty to the personali- 
ties and the utterances of the great ones 
that sit above the doubts, the tumults, 
and rebellious. ‘‘ For we critics,’’ he 
has said, ‘‘ are only the sandwich-men 
of literature, and our only professional 
pleasure is to carry sandwich-boards for 
the truly great.”’ 

So long as Mr. Lang cares to talk 
about books he will be listened to for his 
ready learning, his fun, his grace, his 
agility ; for his unsurpassed power of 
making a point. You get from him no 
long bouts of exposition, but many plain 
hints that you had much better go to the 
fountain-head, and some stimulating 
doubts that you will not go, all the 
same, with now and again glimpses of 
beauty and greatness—not set amid a 
holy Sabbath calm, but, as in life, cheek 
by jowl with the common things of Sat- 
urday and Monday. His influence has 
not been so much to correct the ideas of 
the student in the library, as to speak of 
books as a man of the world to men of 
the world, to wield a rod for the prig 
and the vulgarian, to discourage the 
bore, to justify long authority mellowed 
into beauty, and to keep himself and 
others from abject servility to fashion 
and great names. 

Annie Macdonell. 


LEAR’S FOOL. 


’ 


** I'll go to bed at noon’’— 
Ah, fool, ’tis wisely said ; 
For sorrow, ne’er too soon 
The requiem call to bed. 


THE BILLOWS. 


Of tribes that in the desert fell 
The wandering souls are we— 

Wind-scattered seed of Ishmael 
Upon the sterile sea. 


* The critic had not read Mr. Lang’s own romance, 4 Monk of Fife,when this was written, 


John B. Tabb. 
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M. DAUDET IN 


I drop in frequently upon M. Alphonse 
Daudet of a morning when he is in Paris. 
He is, personally, so delightful that I 
cannot resist the temptation of ringing 
at his floor whenever I am in his neigh- 
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bourhood. If he likes you the valets 
will always open the door for you to his 
study without any hesitation or cere- 
mony. 

One morning last month, as I burst in 
on him in this fashion, he was fumbling 
over some books and papers on his desk, 
and was ready, as usual, to talk of every- 
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HIS STUDY. 
thing. He picked up a little volume at 
his right hand, and said : ‘‘ Do you see 
that? Now, I'll tell you what itis. It 
was sent me by the author. Who he is 
I haven’t the sjightest idea. But see; 
the text is only printed 
1 in the middle of each 
page, so that there’sa 
large white space 
above, below, and on 
each side of the type. 
I use it for writing 
memoranda. Look 
how I've written data 
all over its leaves—very 
convenient—I use it 
,»every day for my notes. 
I call that book a prac- 
tical exaniple of the 
gesthetic spirit.”’ 

‘But the poor 
thor?’ I hinted. 

“Oh, as for the au 
thor, why, I have writ- 
ten him thanking him 
for thinking of me, and 
told him that his book 
is always on my desk— 
it never quits my 
sight !’’ 

That is a sample of 
the casual humour of 
M. Daudet, and you 
know that he is cele- 
brated as one of the 
wittiest men in Paris. 
To show you how 
thoroughly companion 
able and amiable he is, 
one forenoon I found 
him passing two or 
three hours idly talk- 
ing with a young man, 
an insignificant person. 
M. Daudet, in his naive 
way, had taken a fancy 
to him, and introduced 
him to me as one of 

his most intimate friends. Think of 
this famous novelist, whose hours are 
golden, wasting contentedly the whole 
kernel of a day with an inconspicuous 
and commonplace person! M. Daudet 
is very democratic. It is easy for him 
to like a person ; and if he has takena 
fancy to you, you have a full right to 
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seize possession of him anywhere and at 
any time. 

He is not well; he is practically an 
invalid. And now and then as he is 
making genial sport for those present, 
he will exclaim half under breath: 
**Oh, how I am suffering this morn- 
ing!’ And this recalls how he fights 
off unwelcome visitors. A card is 
brought in. The visitor is known to 
be a bore, or perhaps M. Daudet does 
not feel in the mood to receive him to- 
day. So he looks at the valet as if ina 
sort of amiable torture, gently shakes 
his head, and waves his hand back and 
forth as a negative sign. What does it 
mean? It means that the valet will go 
out and say to the caller that M. Daudet 
is in the hands of his physician this 
morning. Tobe besieged with all kinds 
of people and requests and missives is 
of course one of the penalties of being a 
celebrity. 

Here are two samples of the letters 
which he receives almost daily. He was 
reading them to me one morning. The 
first was composed in poor French by an 
American woman. It ran as follows: 





Cuicaco, April 5, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I have your new book, Zhe Little 
Parish. It is very good. Indeed, it is all the 
talk around here. Now, I should like to give you 
an idea. Why not write a novel about the New 
Woman? I think that would be a splendid sub- 
ject for you. Yours truly, 

Caroline W 

Why was that letter written, you say ? 
Merely to capture M. Daudet’s auto- 
graphic response. But in this instance 
the writer had shot too wide of the 
mark. 

The second letter was dated from Ber- 
lin, and was written in good French in 
a Spencerian hand. It was long. This 
is a fragment of it : 





“You old villain! You are like all other 
Frenchmen—too mean to live. You have no con- 
science, no sincerity. You are utterly incapable 
of telling the truth or writing it. You should be 
taught a handsome lesson—you, and your race as 
well. And you can rest assured that the Ger- 
mans are keeping a sharp eye on you all, and at 
the first opportunity they will visit Paris again ; 
but this time it will not be on round-trip tickets. 
They will stay for good. You ought to be hit 
with a bullet ; and ifsome one does not do his duty 
by you, I myself will see that the deed is done,” 


This is, of course, some poor, dement- 
ed person who has as yet escaped the 
asylum. M. Daudet does not know who 
he is any more than you and I. Still, 
all the same, it is not pleasant to receive 
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such a billet doux over your morning cup 
of coffee. And to think that this should 
fall to the lot of the genial, generous, 
delicate author of Jack / 

In illustration of these qualities in 
him, let your fancy witness the follow- 
ing little scene which happened one 
Sunday morning when I was in his 
study. A letter was brought in. M. 
Daudet eyed the signature and skir- 
mished over the contents, mumblingly 
quoting the phrases: ‘‘My misery is 
about to end’’—‘** At last hope gilds 
the future’’—‘‘ I need but five francs.”’ 

M. Daudet turned to us, saying: 
‘“ Ah! if we could be sure that his story 
is true!’’ He slipped a five-franc piece 
in an envelope, sealed it (remark the 
tender charm of the act!) and sent it 
out. 

Then he read the letter to us, and 
said: ‘‘ There is a whole novel here. 
Three or four years ago I received a 
copy of a periodical from Languedoc— 
a wild-eyed sheet proclaiming the resur- 
rection of literature, the reform of the 
French language, and so on. It was 
hoarse with ‘ Down with modern meth- 
ods!’ ‘Death to the contemporary 
littérateurs !’ After a time the editor 
appeared on the scene in Paris. He 
had come to carry the war into Africa. 
He did not have air enough in Montpel- 
lier. But Paris and Montpellier are not 
the same thing. He had made a great 
noise down in his province, but here his 
reverberations were swallowed up in 
the great roar of Paris. 

‘**So he almost starved. He came to 
me because he knew I was from the 
South. I helped him a little. He has 
kept along, barely able to cling to exist- 
ence with his wife and child—no work, 
no money, no friends. Finally to-day 
he writes triumphantly, as you have 
heard, that he has secured the position 
of spy on the police force. He is to 
‘run in’ thieves and track suspicious 
characters. ‘My misery is about to 
end; a light is beginning to break.’ 
His expansive, explosive, Southern na- 
ture is enthusiastic over the. glorious 
prospect. The lowest post on the de- 
tective service of Paris is for his grate- 
ful soul /a gloire—fame ‘and fortune. 
Four years ago, nothing short of reform- 
ing language and literature from begin- 
ning to end would have satisfied his 
lofty ambitions. And now he is proud to 
be a Paris police scout at a salary of 
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twenty dollars a month. Ah, Paris! 
This is not the first ardent, immortal, 
magnificent sov! that you have extin- 
guished in veur slums! You are grand 
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and beautiful, but how many mortal ca- 
reers you may have to answer for—some- 
time—somewhere !"’ 

Stuart Henry. 


EDITION. 


Whenever I go strolling down 

A bookish by-way in the town, 

It is my great delight to stop 

Within the Bookman’s cosy shop, 
Where temptingly spread out to view 
Are books of all kinds, old and new, 
t Editions curious and rare, 

And bindings rich beyond compare, 
And many of them priced so high 
One seldom can afford to buy. 


At such a time I ponder on 

The fate of Authors dead and gone, 
And think how grateful some would be 
To sell their books to-day to me— 

To charge for any volume sought 

More than the whole edition brought— 
Some slender sheaf of prose or rhyme 
Made priceless by the touch of Time. 
Thus I reflect, and long in vain 

To own a precious Zamerlane. 


Dear shade of Edgar Allan Poe, 
It is disquieting to know 
How much this very little thing 
In these degenerate days will bring, 
To feel that you for such a price 
Hell could have changed for Paradise, 
Balked Poverty a while and known 
: Peace, which should be a Poet’s own. 
i Exorbitant the price, and yet 

How small, considering the debt ! 

It may be maddening to find 

This relic of a Past unkind : 
A world’s ingratitude and wrong 
Lie like a shadow on your song. 
Yet this must reconcile you some, 
To see, when to this shop you come, 
The dearest Poets on the shelf 
Are William Shakespeare and yourself— 
Both vagabonds, both Poets— Look : 
Two Thousand Dollars for a Book ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND. 


The Venezuelan complication, now ap- 
parently on its way toward a satisfactory 
settlement, has naturally called forth 
a swarm of articles in the newspapers 
and in the magazines. In this country 
such published discussion as we have 
seen has been pretty closely confined to 
the merits of the question immediately 
at issue ; but in England it has taken a 
much wider range, and has appeared to 
centre very largely around the general 
subject of American feeling toward Eng- 
land, as to which the English seem just 
now to feel an unusual curiosity. For 
several weeks it has been impossible to 
take up an English periodical without 
finding either an elaborate article or at 
least a long paragraph devoted to more 
or less exoteric speculation upon this 
rather interesting topic. The writers in 
every case, however, have been English- 
men, and, in consequence, no very satis- 
factory and convincing analysis has up to 
the present time appeared ; for the sub- 
ject is one with which no Englishman, 
from the nature of the case,-is compe- 
tent to deal, because such knowledge as 
Englishmen possess, or think they pos- 
sess, is necessarily derived from their 
reading of our newspapers or from their 
own very superficial acquaintance with 
a very limited portion of our popula- 
tion. Even Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
has spent a good portion of his life in 
and near the United States, cannot be 
accepted as a safe guide; for while he 
doubtless knows many Americans, and 
has heard and read much that is pub- 
lished here, he cannot have come closely 
into contact with the great mass of the 
American people, with whose point of 
view alone this discussion hastodo. The 
real feeling of a nation, especially of a 
nation like our own, is not to be gleaned 
from the highly coloured pronounce- 
ments of a sensational press, nor, on the 
other hand, from the after-dinner chat 
of a tactful and hospitable entertainer, 
who for the moment lets his personal 
liking for a distinguished guest inspire 
him with a purely cenatory cordiality 
toward the nation whom that guest for 
the moment typifies. Hence it is that 
whatever has been published in England 
gives only an outsider’s view, which is 
hostile or friendly according to the 


writer’s own limited and personal obser- 
vations, and in many cases, also, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which his investiga- 
tion was conducted. 

Two letters lately published in two 
English journals have interested us very 
much. Each very fairly represents one 
of the two general opinions held in Eng- 
land of America and American senti- 
ment; and taken together, they may 
serve as a text for the consideration of a 
very interesting question. 

The first isa letter written to the Lon- 
don Zimes by Dr. Conan Doyle. Dr. 
Doyle has lately visited the United 
States; he has met many Americans 
both in public and in the apparently 
confidential intercourse of private life, 
and he doubtless thinks that he is very 
well qualified to expound the national 
sentiment of our people toward his own 
country. Dr. Doyle believes that there 
is a good deal of hostility toward Eng- 
land, though not toward Englishmen ; 
and he regards this feeling as a sort of 
tradition, an historic survival from the 
past, and not as anything very definable, 
very specific, or very reasonable. He 
points out that in American schools the 
portions of American history most care- 
fully studied are those that treat of our 
two great struggles with England; and 
he expresses the opinion that by continu- 
ally dwelling upon the events of the 
Revolutionary War_and of the War of 
1812, American youth are trained up to 
regard England as a sort of hereditary 
foe, toward whom it is both proper and 
patriotic to express and actually to feel 
a certain amount of rather vague hostil- 
ity which could not, however, be justi- 
fied by the facts of the present day. 
Dr. Doyle is good enough himself to 
speak with much friendliness of the 
American people, and to express his be- 
lief that such bitterness as survives from 
the past will die away as the two na- 
tions grow more and more to realise their 
community of interest, and to know each 
other better. In short, his view is that 
of the modern Liberal, well meaning, 
anxious to be just and fair, and fully 
convinced that he is perfectly familiar 
with all sides of a by no means compli- 
cated question. 


The other letter appeared in the Saf- 
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urday Review of January 4th over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Morley Roberts, a rather 
obscure young English writer. This 
document is considerably shorter than 
Dr. Doyle’s, and far more snappy in its 
diction. It was called forth primarily 
by the appeal of the English authors to 
their American brethren—an _ appeal 
which Mr. Roberts very indignantly re- 
pudiates. Having done this, he goes on 
to set forth some notions of his own. 
He regards Americans as distinctly and 
bitterly hostile to England and to Eng- 
lishmen. Heasserts that we are “* rancor- 
ous,’’ and he very frankly says that this 
feeling is most heartily reciprocated in 
England. The concluding paragraphs 
of his letter deserve to be quoted in 
full : 


‘*No Englishman with imperial instincts can 
look with anything but contempt on the Monroe 
doctrine. The English, and not the inhabitants of 
the United States, are the greatest power in the 
two Americas ; and no dog of a Republic can open 
its mouth to bark without our good leave. Per- 
sonally, I look forward to a time when a social 
and political revolt shall tear the heterogenous 
plutocratic fabric of the States to fragments, and 
then tie more truly democratic England may come 
by her heritage. 

‘* Those who sign this precious paper go on to 
say that we are proud of the United States. Sir, 
we might be proud of them; but to say that we 
are proud of them is to speak most disingenuous- 
ly. Who can be proud of a politically corrupt 
and financially rotten country, with no more than 
a poor minority vainly striving for health? .. . 

‘If literature is the only bond between us and 
this most ill-mannered country, it may be time 
for us to repudiate American copyright before the 
Americans repudiate it. But literature is no real 
bond, because not one American in a thousand, 
no, not one in ten thousand, has had his manners 
made less brutal by the most casual acquaintance 
with it. For these reasons I wish to dissociate 
myself from an appeal to any country, and more 
particularly to the United States.” 


Mr. Roberts’s delightfully frank and 
evidently honest letter represents the 
deliberate opinion of the High Tory, 
and one that is held in its extreme form 
‘by many Englishmen who are not 
Tories. Ina less degree, we think, it is 
held also by a majority, if not of all 
Englishmen, at least of all the English- 
men who count. 

Both the views expressed in these let- 
ters are clearly wrong—Dr. Doyle's be- 
cause it mistakes both the cause and the 
direction of such unfriendly sentiment 
toward England as exists in the United 
States ; and Mr. Roberts's, because it so 
immensely exaggerates the extent and 
nature of that sentiment. Itis not true, 
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as Dr. Doyle thinks, that Americans still 
cherish any feeling that was an inherit- 
ance from our early struggles with Eng- 
land. What he says would have seemed 
reasonable in the forties, when, as Mr. 
Howells has narrated in his Boy’s Town, 
the American schoolboy was .taught to 
regard the ‘‘ Bridish’’ as a bloodthirsty 
and relentless foe, to be classed with the 
devil and all his works. There were 
many men then living who had a keen 
personal recollection of the massacres 
at Tappan and in the Wyoming Valley, 
who had themselves experienced the 
loathsome horrors of the English prison- 
ships, or had later seen the nation’s Capi- 
tol in flames. But that generation has 
now passed away, and with them the 
reality of these experiences. Americans 
are not much given to living in the past ; 
and if they now recall the memory of 
these two wars, it is because they regard 
them as picturesque episodes in our na- 
tional history, and not at all because the 
recollection feeds fat an ancient grudge. 
In fact, we can all now contemplate the 
records of 1776 and 1812 with a good deal 
of complacency ; for in the first war the 
colonies distinctly triumphed over the 
mother country, while the second con- 
flict ended in the tacit abandonment by 
England of the right of search whose 
enforcement had brought on thestruggle. 

It is a pity, then, that no adequate 
expression of American feeling toward 
England has yet been written down by 
an American, because such an utterance 
would greatly enlighten the English 
mind in its present condition of uncer- 
tainty, and would be valuable also as a 
corrective to much of the loose talk that 
is heard in this country on the political 
stump and in the columns of the politi- 
cal newspaper. The nearest approxi- 
mation that we have seen to such a state- 
ment is to be found in an extremely 
well-written paper in the last number 
of the Sewanee Review. This paper is 
full of good points and clever sentences, 
yet it tells only a portion of the truth, 
and can by no means be regarded as 
saying the last word upon a very large 
and many-sided subject. 

What, then, is the feeling that 
Americans entertain toward England ? 
And when we say Americans, we do not, 
on the one hand, mean the politicians, 
who are mere reeds shaken by the wind, 
and who study the popular feeling so 
intently as to lose all sense of perspec- 











tive, and therefore fail to see the wood 
by reason of the trees. Nor do we 
mean those persons who are Americans 
by act of the courts rather than by right 
of birth—Americans upon whose papers 
of naturalisation the ink is scarcely dry, 
and in whom still smoulders the memo- 
ry of Old World feuds. And, on the 
other hand, we do not mean those des- 
picable curs of native birth, who may 
be heard from time to time yelping at 
theircountry in foreign clubs and the 
smoking-rooms of transatlantic steam- 
ers, and who are thrilled with delight 
down to the very depths of their infinitesi- 
mal little souls when some fatuous for- 
eigner tells them that he “‘ really would 
never have taken them to be Ameri- 
cans !'" We mean, rather, that great, 
silent mass of our countrymen whose 
nationality is inherited from many gen- 
erations of Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
who have learned their Americanism at 
their father’s fireside and not from the 
scare-heads of a newspaper—men who 
have no political ambitions up their 
sleeve, and who do not rush into print, 
but who stand for sobriety and sense, 
and whose matured opinion, in the long 
run, makes and unmakes Presidents and 
Senates, and bends the Government’s 
whole policy to its silent will. How do 
these men feel toward England, the 
home of their race and the source of the 
great stream of our national traditions? 

It is told of Charles Dickens, that on 
his second visit to this country he fell 
into conversation with an American 
about this very subject; and finally, 
with that peculiar sort of tact which 
so many Englishmen possess, he re- 
marked : 

** Oh, as far as we are concerned, it’s 
perfectly simple, youknow. Weall of us 
love Americans, but we hate America.”’ 

To which the American is said to have 
replied rather slowly : 

‘Well, with us it’s just the other 
way : we all of us love England, but we 
hate Englishmen.”’ 

There is a great deal of truth packed 
away in this sentence, though it needs a 
certain amount of exegetical commen- 
tary which is perhaps most easily con- 
veyed in an allegorical form. The Eng- 
lish nation is a good deal like the elder 
brother in the regulation British novel, 
who in due time, by right of primo- 
geniture, succeeds to the ancestral estates 
and the family mansion, We Ameri- 
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cans, on the other hand, represent the 
younger brother, who inherits nothing, 
and who if he remains at home must do 
so as the mere dependent of the heir. 
The old home is very dear to him. It 
has always been his home as truly as his 
brother's. He knows every nook and 
corner of the park, every tree in the 
woodlands, every leaf of the lustrous ivy 
on the towers. To leave it all is inex- 
pressibly hard. *Yet he is not of a stock 
that takes kindly to dependence, and so 
at last he tears himself away with a 
hearty good-bye to his brother, and the 
suspicion of a tear in his eye for the old 
days that are over ; and going out into a 
new land in a new world, he begins the 
fight for fortune. He battles with the 
forces of nature, and overcomes them ; he 
subdues the forest, the wild beast, and 
the savage, and makes a new home for 
himself by his indomitable energy and 
courage and perseverance. Years go 
on,and at last he hews out a fortune 
also. Everything prospers, and he 
grows richer and richer, until finally his 
wildest dreams are realised, and his first 
thought is once more to visit the home 
of his childhood. He crosses the sea, a 
man strong and successful, one who has 
lived the large, free life of the New 
World, and he hurries along over the 
well-known roads with a heart full of 
generous emotion, dreaming in his sim- 
plicity of a royal welcome from the 
brother whom he left behind so long 
ago, but toward whom his very soul goes 
out in his love for home and kindred. 
And when at last he rushes into his 
presence with all his pent-up enthusiasm 
ready to overflow, and with the breezy 
breath of a thousand leagues of sea 
about him, he finds the brother whom 
he had so longed for, a stiff, smug, de- 
corous, and frigid person, who looks 
him over a little curiously, who gives 
him a couple of fingers to shake, and 
who asks him in rather a languid way 
whether he is going to stay all night. 
The enthusiasm is killed in an instant ; 
and when he finds that his elder regards 
him with a certain supercilious disdain, 
as one who has evidently lost, in the 
outlandish countries where he has lived, 
all traces of his early breeding—one 
whose very success has made him .a 
little vulgar—then perhaps the younger 
brother swears a little to himself, and 
would rather like to punch the other’s 
head. But he never quite forgets the 
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tie between them, and if his elder were 
in need, or if some stranger were to at- 
tack him, all these private grievances 
would be put away in an instant, and 
he would stand by the head of his house 
with both purse and power to the very 
last extremity. 

And this is about the way it is with 
the American. He loves England with 
a fervour and a passion of which no 
Englishman has any. conception. It 
means to his consciousness far more 
than it can mean to any Englishman. 
When he visits it his whole heart leaps 
at the first sight of its poppy-sprinkled 
meadows and the iviéd walls of its 
sleepy old towns. It is his home; its 
history is his history; its glory is his 
glory too. But the people—that is an- 
other matter. It is not the memory of 
old-time wars that affects him. For 
these he cares no more than for the first 
Crusade. No Anglo-Saxon ever bears 
malice toward a former opponent ina 
good, square, stand-up fight. But when 
he finds his kindred in the old home 
looking at him with a sort of tolerant 
contempt, when he notes the .ostenta- 
tious condescension of their manner, and 
the absurd assumption of superiority 
that is theirs, then he begins to think of 
things that happened in his own recol- 
lection ; and when he does so think of 
them he waxes hot. He recalls how in 
the darkest period of our Civil War the 
English statesmen who had once posed 
as the friends of the United States greet- 
ed the news of its disasters with mingled 
cheers and sneers ; how they set their 
names to the list of those who pledged 
great sums of money to the support of 
our opponents ; how amid bland assur- 
ances of ignorance they let slip from 
English ports the privateers that swept 
our vessels from the sea; how, when 
English ships were anchored beside our 
ships of war in neutral harbors, their 
crews made night hideous with their in- 
sulting songs and cheers for the national 
enemy ; how a great noble like Lord 
Hartington ostentatiously displayed a 
Confederate emblem at a gathering in 
New York where he had been welcomed 
as a guest ; how in a thousand ways the 
representatives of England gloated over 
our misfortunes and mocked at our suc- 
cesses. And if the American be a South- 
erner his feeling is not very different ; 
for he knows now what he did not at the 
time so clearly see; that English sym- 


pathy with the South was wholly selfish 
and self-seeking ; that it waned and died 
when the cause of the Confederacy grew 
hopeless ; and that its only source was 
the desire to discredit and destroy the 
great Republic whose existence was a 
perpetual reproach to the pig-headed 
folly of an English king. 

Yet it is probably not these public 
acts of avowed ill-wishers that have 
most irritated American sentiment 
against Englishmen; it is rather the 
half-unconscious, blundering way in 
which the average Briton contrives, even 
in his clumsy attempts at civility, to re- 
veal a mental attitude that reflects dis- 
like and differentiation—an attitude 
which puts Americans into the place of 
‘“poor relations’ to be asked, so to 
speak, to warmed-over dinners and the 
hashed mutton of courtesy; or that 
prompts him when he visits this side of 
the Atlantic to appear at an evening re- 
ception in a tweed suit. An anecdote 
told by General Badeau of President 
Grant’s visit to England will illustrate 
our meaning : 


‘“‘At one manufacturing town he (General 
Grant) stayed at a house where every honour was 
paid him and every courtesy extended. But his 
hosts took him to visit the steward of a lord who 
lived near by ; he was permitted to see the state 
apartments in the absence of his lordship, and he 
lunched in the land-steward’s room, and not in 
the earl’s. The steward was probably an abler 
and better educated man than his master, and 
General Grant was too good a democrat not to 
appreciate this fact, and to respect his host; but 
if he had been an English nobleman, neither 
steward nor manufacturer would have dreamed of 
entertaining him. 


This was a trifling incident in itself, 
but it is beautifully illustrative of the 
way in which the Englishman turns even 
his hospitality into a discourtesy by 
making it accentuate the low esteem in 
which he holds his guest. 

There are times when even the most 
unemotional American who calls to 
mind such things as these, and who 
reads perhaps some bit of coarse abuse 
like that of Mr. Morley Roberts— 
there are times, we say, when he would 
exult in shouldering a rifle for a march 
over the Canadian frontier, and when 
he would see with joy the humiliation 
of England at the hand of the United 
States. Yet there never has come a 
time when he would wish to see that 
humiliation inflicted by any other hands. 
He would perhaps welcome a struggle, 

















but it must be, so to speak, a purely 
family affair for the clearing up of scores 
that affect no other people—an affair to 
be settled by a fine piece of give-and- 
take fighting with no ill-feeling as an 
aftermath. Whenever a foreign power 
tries to put an affront upon England, as 
the insolent young cub of a German 
Kaiser lately tried to do, the American 
feels as though he, too, had received a 
slap full in the face. And then, when 
the news is flashed across the sea that 
his English kinsmen haverrisen to resent 
the insult, united and unflinching in the 
face of danger ; when he hears that fleets 
are mobilised and that troops are rally- 
ing to their colours with the splendid 
efficiency that is the attribute of Eng- 
land in the hour of danger, then his 
heart goes out to them in a thrill of 
sympathy, and putting aside the recol- 
lection of his former grievances, he 
would rather like to take a shot on his 
own account at the enemy who, for the 
time being, he regards as the enemy of 
the entire race. 

This, we think, is a fair statement 
of American sentiment toward England 
—a curious mingling of pride in the 
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ancestral home, with a very real dis- 
like for much that Englishmen have 
done and are still doing. And this view 
of the case we earnestly commend to 
the consideration of the English ; for it 
rests with them to say which of these 
two feelings shall in the end dominate 


and at last obliterate the other, Should 
they go on exercising their peculiar gift 
of making enemies, the hour for repent- 
ance may come and come too late. 
Some day, perhaps, when the meteor 
flag shall have been dimmed for the first 
time by the shadow of a great defeat, 
when the Battle of Dorking shall have 
been actually fought, and when the 
spiked helmets are swarming over the 
Downs of Surrey in irresistible conver- 
gence upon undefended London, even 
the most self-satisfied Englishmen may 
regret that of their own deliberate 
choice they killed in the hearts of the 
American people a feeling which to-day 
still lives, and which tells us that the 
prosperity and the greatness and the 
honour of England are in no small de- 
gree our own inheritance. 


H. T. Peck. 





LANDOR, DICKENS, THACKERAY. 


My first introduction to Bath and Wal- 
ter Savage Landor was through Dr. 
Brabant, a learned man who used up his 
literary energies in thought and desire 
to do rather than in actual doing, and 
whose fastidiousness made his work 
something like Penelope’s web. Ever 
writing and rewriting, correcting and 
destroying, he never got farther than 
the introductory chapter of abook which 
he intended to be epoch-making, and 
the final destroyer of superstition and 
theological dogma. 

By the way, Dr. Brabant was one of 
the men whose undeniable attainments 
won the enthusiasm of George Eliot— 
then Marian Evans. A family tradition 
chronicled a scene which took place be- 
tween the young woman and the elderly 
man, when she kneit at his feet and 
offered to devote her life to his service. 
Between a wife who, though blind, 
counted for something in the councils 





of the household, and a vigilant sister- 
in-law who looked sharply after the in- 
terests of all concérned, this offer of a 
lifelong devotion proved abortive. The 
enthusiasm of the girl was promptly 
stifled under the wet blanket thrown 
over it by an alarmed wife and a sister 
who thought such spiritual attachments 
might lead to danger ; and Marian Evans 
left the house a sadder woman than she 
entered it. : 

I was in the shop of Mr, Empson, a 
noted zsthete in those days, when there 
came in an oid man still sturdy, vigor- 
ous, upright, alert. He was dressed in 
brown, and his whole style was one of 
noticeable negligence. His clothes were 
unbrushed and shabby ; his shirt-front 
was coarse and plain, dike a night-shirt ; 
a frayed and not overclean blue necktie, 
carelessly knotted, was awry ; his shoes 
were full of bumps and bosses like an 
apple pie ; and the contrast between him 
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and Dr. Brabant, who was always spruce 
and trim and well got up and well pre- 
served, was exceedingly striking. But 
the face beneath the somewhat shapeless 
hat was one not to be passed unremarked 
even in a crowd. The keen eyes; the 
lofty brow ; the thin, close-set lips, with 
the sweetest smile that ever man had to 
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tion to understand their beauty, and 
prize them as they deserved to be prized. 
When, therefore, I heard his name, all 
my heart broke out with a kind of jubi- 
lant reverence—that kind of loving awe 
with which any follower would greet his 
chief—any worshipper would come into 
the presence of his God ; and what I felt 


I showed. 
I shall never forget the pleased smile 





correct the first impression of sternness, 
and to soften the undoubted resolution 
















of the whole of the lower jaw ; the look 
of thought and power that shone in his 
eyes and rested like a written word on 
his face ; and, with all the shabbiness of 
the outward man, the dignity, the supe- 
riority, the self-respect of his bearing 
and its wonderful courtesy to women, 
all made him noticeable even to those 
who did not know who he was. 

When he came in, Dr. Brabant pre- 
sented me to him. As it hapened, I 
knew his /maginary Conversations almost 
by heart. A dear sister had given me a 
fine edition for my twenty-first birthday, 
and I had had sufficient literary percep- 
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that came round his lips, and the half- 
laughing look in his eyes when he said : 
‘“And who is this little girl who is so 
glad to see an old man ?”’ 

We made friends on the spot, and I 
soon became “ his daughter.’’ He never 
called me anything else, and never wrote 
to me as anything but his ‘‘ dear daugh- 
ter,” and never signed: himself even 
W.S. L., but always “‘ father ;’’ and the 
friendship that began then continued 
without a break to the last day of his 
conscious life. I loved him with my 
whole heart and soul. I was mortally 
afraid of his quick temper, which I soon 











understood and was careful never to 
cross. He could not bear opposition, 
and young and unformed as I was, it did 
not seem to me becoming to oppose 
him, whatever he might have said. I 
was not there to correct him, nor did I 
dare. Had he said the sun was shining 
at midnight, I should have answered, 
‘* Yes, dear father, it is.’ As I had a 
strong temper of my own, this associa- 
tion with one whom I loved, reverenced, 
and had to give way to, was not bad dis- 
cipline ; and I recall now with tender 
thankfulness the fact that never, for one 
moment, was there the smallest friction 
between my dear ‘‘ father’ and myself 
—never one moment of coolness, of dis- 
pleasure, of misunderstanding. 

I used to go and stay with him every 
year, sometimes twice in the year, and 
I remember certain things which came 
into the ordering of our lives, as one re- 
members songs and sunsets and beauti- 
ful places. One was his evening read- 
ing of Milton—which was the same kind 
of thing as a noble voluntary on a mag- 
nificent organ. Another was our daily 
walk in the park, and our talks when 
we rested on the benches, perhaps near 
some children whom he passionately 
loved, perhaps near a lilac bush, which 
was one of his favourite flowers. He 
used to say he held that year to be lost 
when he could not bury his face ina 
bunch of ‘‘ laylock.’’ For he had the 
old-fashioned pronunciation, and said 
‘““St. Jeems,’’ ‘* laylock,’’ ‘* obleege,’’ 
**srimp,’’ ‘* cowcumber,’’ ‘ goolden,”’ 
and the like. 

Of our sweet life together, too, were 
the balls at the Assembly Rooms, to 
which he took me when I chanced to be 
with him in the winter. This dear, 
courteous, kind old man, who hated 
crowds and had no love for evening 
amusements at any time, gave me a 
whole season of balls, hiring sedan 
chairs for us hoth, and chaperoning me 
as if he had been my real father. And 
considering all things—his own disin- 
clination for such amusements, and his 
habit of early going to bed—he could 
have done nothing more unselfish, noth- 
ing more generous and kind. 

Mr. Landor had his faults. He was 
irascible and inconsiderate—rash in 
speech and action, and dogged in his 
resolve not to hear reason, and not to 
see where he had been to blame. But 
a nobler, finer, more loyal, more loving, 
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more lofty nature never took on itself 
human form than his. He was one of 
the most generous men on earth. I 
grant freely that his generosity wanted 
proportion, and that he exceeded the 
limits of plain, prosaic common sense, 
as, when he sent away all his dinner to 
a poor sick woman and contented him- 
self with bread alone. But heroic na- 
tures dispense with these plain and pro- 
saic limits ; and Walter Savage Landor 
was essentially heroic in both his virtues 
and his faults. No shabby underhand 
insinuations for him, no skinflint mean- 
nesses, no slimy insincerity—fair to your 
face and foul behind your back—no 
treacherous letting you down when your 
foes assailed you, and a little kudos 
might be had by joining in the cry. 
No! Faithful, upright, tender to the 
loving, loyal to the true, uncompromis- 
ing as an enemy and staunch to the 
death as a friend, he stands in the past 
of my life as one of the most honoured 
of all those whom I loved and honoured 
—as a very splendour of intellect and a 
rock of manly virtue combined. 

And what an intellect! I was staying 
with him when he wrote that exquisite 
little verse : 

‘* I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next to nature art ; 


I warm’d both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


‘*There,’’ he said, as he flung the 
paper to me across the table, ‘‘ 1 could 
not sleep last night, so I wrote this. 
How do you like it ?’’ 

I remember the tears coming into my 
eyes when I said how beautiful and 
pathetic I thought it. He smiled in his 
sweet, half sad way—not that boister- 
ous laugh which was like the bursting 
forth of a volcano, but the quiet and 
gentle smile, which was perhaps his 
truer self and his greatest charm. 

*“* There is one little girl at all events 
who would be sorry,’’ he said, and then 
changed the conversation. 

One thing for which Mr. Landor liked 
me was my freedom from slang. He 
had a profound horror of all forms of 
slang, and impressed on me the neces- 
sity of keeping absolutely clear from 
this literary vice. If he had lived tothe 
present day I do not know what he 
would have said to our young women 
with their ‘* up-to-date’’ abominations ; 
but I do know what he would have said 
to me had I used that phrase, or any 
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other of the same kind which now we 
hear everywhere. 

His ideas about women were emphati- 
cally those of the old school. Women 
were ladies to him, and aught that 
touched the very fringe of their delicacy 
was anathema maranatha. He treated 
them with the highbred courtesy of his 
time and school ; attended them down- 
stairs to their carriage, where he would 
stand bareheaded in the wind; loved 
those best who most respected them 
selves ; but he understood—none better 
—the imperative nature of true love, 
and, while a very Rhadamanthus tow- 
ards licentiousness, was tenderness in 
person towards real, deep, impassioned 
love. In his own life he told me he had 
had four supreme loves—loves which 
shaped and coloured his life both for 
good and evil. But he was never a man 
of coarse tastes or gross passions. In 
all this part of his history and nuture, 
both in youth and maturity, he was em- 
phatically the poet and the gentleman. 

Once, when I was staying with him, 
he had a smal] dinner-party, of Dickens, 
John Forster, and myself. This was 
my first introduction to both these men. 
I found Dickens charming, and Forster 
pompous, heavy, and ungenial. Dick- 
ens was bright and gay and winsome, 
and while treating Mr. Landor with the 
respect of a younger man for an elder, 
allowed his wit to play about him, 
bright and harmless as summer light 
ning. He included me, then quite a be- 
ginner in literature, young in years and 
shy by temperament, and made me feel 
at home with him ; but Forster was sat- 
urnine and cynical. He was the “* har- 
bitrary gent’’ of the cabman’s rank, and 
one of the most jealous of men. Dick- 
ens and Landor were his property— 
pocket-boroughs in a way—and he re- 
sented the introduction of athird person 
and a stranger. He carried his spite so 
far as not to include in his collected 
works a very beautiful little poem which 
Mr. Landor had written to me, and 
which—never mind the subject of the 
verse—merited a prominent place for its 
intrinsic beauty. He wasas treacherous, 
too, and disloyal as he was egotistic and 
jealous ; and I had the satisfaction of 
reviewing his life of Landor, when, as 
poor Shirley Brooks said to Monckton 
Milnes, suiting the action to the word, 
I took the skin off him. I thought this 
Life a disgraceful thing for a friend to 


have written, for Mr. Landor believed in 
Forster—made him his literary executor, 
and gave him all the proceeds of his 
works, and used to call him ‘‘ Good 
Forster.’’ When he was dead and done 
with, and of no more value to the man 
he had trusted, then the true nature of 
the *‘ friendship"’ came to light, and the 
result was a cold and carping and un- 
sympathetic biography, which I for one 
did my best to show in its true colours. 

At the dinner I remember we had some 
of Mr. Landor’s famous Malmsey Ma- 
deira, which his grandfather had laid 
down over a hundred years ago. Some 
of the bottles were mere mud not fit to 
drink, and some were of the kind the 
gods drank on Mount Olympus. Dick- 
ens had not then bought my father’s 
house, Gadshill ; for my father was still 
alive. When he died, and we had to 
sell all his property, we sold Gadshill 
House to Dickens, through the inter- 
vention, in the first instance, of William 
Henry Wills. I was sitting next to Mr. 
Wills at dinner, when I chanced to tell 
him that Gadshill was in the market. 
As my own father before him, Charles 
Dickens had fallen in love with the place 
when a boy ; and also as my father be- 
fore him, resolved to buy it, if ever he 
could, when a man. We sold it cheap 
—£1700, and we asked ¥ 40 for the or- 
namental timber. To this Dickens and 
his agent made an objection ; so we had 
an arbitrator, who awarded us £70, 
which was of the nature of a triumph. 

I remember George Henry Lewes tell- 
ing me the difference between Thackeray 
and Dickens in the way of service toa 
friend. Dickens, he said, would not 
give you a farthing of money, but he 
would take no end of trouble for you. 
He would spend a whole day, for in- 
stance, in looking for the most suitable 
lodgings for you, and would spare him- 
self neither time nor fatigue. Thack- 
eray would take two hours’ grumbling 
indecision and hesitation in writing a 
two-line testimonial ; but he would put 
his hand into his pocket and give you 
a handful of gold and bank- notes, if you 
wanted them. I know of neither charac- 
teristic personally ; but I repeat the il- 
lustration as Mr. Lewes gave it. 

Talking of Dickens and Thackeray, it 
is curious how continually they are put 
in opposition toeach other. Each stood 
at the head of a distinct school of 
thought, representing different aspects 













































of human life, and each had his follow- 
ers artd adherents, for the most part ar- 
rayed in self-made hostile lines, with a 
very small percentage of that sfertium 
guid—those impartial critics who could 
admire both with equal favour. This 
kind of antagonism is verycommon. It 
was repeated in the case of Jenny Lind 
and Alboni, and in a minor degree with 
Leighton and Millais, as with Emerson 
and Carlyle. But it sprang in each in- 
stance from the admirers, not the prin- 
cipals ; and in the case of Thackeray 
and Dickens it was emphatically made 
for and not by them. 

Both these men illustrated the truth 
which so few see, or acknowledge when 
even they do see it, of that divorcement 
of intellect and character which leads to 
what men are pleased to call inconsisten- 
cies. Thackeray, who saw the faults and 
frailties of human nature so clearly, was 
the gentlest-hearted, most generous, 
most loving of men. Dickens, whose 
whole mind went to almost morbid ten- 
derness and sympathy, was infinitely 
less plastic, less self-giving, less person- 
ally sympathetic. Energetic to restless- 
ness, he spared himself no trouble, as 
has been said, but he was a keen man of 
business and a hard bargainer, and his 
will was as resolute as his pride was in- 
domitable. In the latter years of his 
life no one could move him; and his 
nearest and dearest friends were as un- 
willing to face as they were unable to 
deflect the passionate pride which suf- 
fered neither counsel nor rebuke. Yet 
he was as staunch and loyal a friend as 
ever lived ; and, thanks to that strain of 
inflexibility, he never knew a shadow of 
turning—never blew hot and cold ina 
breath. At the same time, he never for- 
gave when he thought he had been slight- 
ed; and he was too proud and self-re- 
specting for flunkeyism. He declined 
to be lionised, and stuck to his own 
order ; wherein he showed his wisdom, 


and wherefore he has earned the grati- 


tude of all self-respecting /#térateurs and 
artists not born inthe purple. He knew 
that in a country like ours, where the 
old feudal feeling has sunk so deep, and 
the division of classes has been so marked 
and is still so real—he knew that the 
biggest lion of the class *‘ not born’’ is 
never received as an equal by the aris- 
tocracy. He is Samson invited to make 
sport for the Philistines, but he is not 
one of themselves, and never will be 
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considered one of themselves. Hence 
Charles Dickens, even in the zenith of 
his fame, was never to be seen at the 
houses of the great ; and with the ex- 
ception of Lord Lansdowne and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts he owned no 
intimate friendships among the Upper 
Ten. 

Thackeray, on the contrary, like Moore, 
loved the grace and delicacy and inborn 
amenities of what is called ‘* good so- 
ciety.’”. He was no more of a snob than 
Dickens, no more of a tuft-hunter, but 
he was more plastic, more frankly influ- 
enced by that kind of social sensuality 
which finds its enjoyment in good living, 
good manners, pretty women, and re- 
fined talk. Dickens had no eye for 
beauty per se. He could love a com- 
paratively plain woman—and did ; but 
Thackeray’s fancy went out to loveli- 
ness; and cleverness alone, without 
beauty—which ruled Dickens—would 
never have stirred his passions. Both 
men could, and did, love deeply, pas- 
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I was keeping house 
with a young Anglo- 
French woman, part of 
whose patrimony con- 
sisted of a pretty little 
apartment up five 
flights of stairs. We 
had only two rooms 
between us, each fur- 
nished in the French 
way of bed and sitting- 
room conjoined, where 
every piece of furni- 
ture was contrived a 
‘* double debt to pay.”’ 
Up these five toilsome 
flights came the great, 
good, kindly man ; and 
I well remember how 
he chose a box rather 
than a chair for his 
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sionately, madly, and the secret history 
of their lives has yet to be written. It 
never will be written now, and it is best 
that it should not be. 

But, I repeat again what was said be- 
fore, in each the intellectual apprecia- 
tion of life and the personal tempera- 
ment and character were entirely antago- 
nistic The one who wrote so tenderly, 
so sentimentally, so gushingly, had a 
strain of hardness in his nature which 
was like a rod of iron in his soul. The 
other, who took humanity as he found 
it, who saw its faults and appraised it 
at its lower value—yet did not despise 
what he could not admire—was of all 
men the most loving, the most tender- 
hearted, the least inflexible. 

I did not know either man intimately, 
but if not the rose itself, I knew those 
who stood near. Their close friends 
were also mine, and I heard more than 
I saw. Many secret confidences were 
passed on to me, which, of course, I 
have kept sacred ; and both men would 
have been surprised had they known 
how much I knew of things uncata- 
logued and unpublished. This con- 
sciousness of unsuspected participation 
gives a strange sense of secret intimacy, 
which adds a curious piquancy to the 
outward formalities de rigeur between 
those who are personally unfamiliar. I 
felt this keenly when Mr. Thackeray did 
me the honour of calling on me in Paris. 


OLIVER Twist,” 
CHAPTER XLII, 


WHERE 


seat, and how he com- 
mitted the French mis- 
take in manners by 
putting his hat on the 
bed. His daughters were then young 
girls living with their grandmother, and 
his affection for them was one of the most 
touching things about him. He asked 
me many questions as to my life, and was 
beyond measure gentle and friendly. 
But though he invited me to visit him 
and his in London when I should return, 
I did not. Like Dickens, I have always 
held more to the pride of self-respect 
than to the—as it see 
ambition of being seen in great houses ; 
and as Mr. Thackeray was one of the 
atti majores of literature, where | was 
only a beginner, I shrank from the in- 
trusion, and so lost my chance of know- 
ing him better. 

So with a visit to Dickens at our own 
old home, Gadshill. Whenever I saw 
him he used to say I must go down and 
spend a day or two with them, to see 
the old place and the alterations he had 
made in it. Butas he never fixed the 
time, I as little proposed a date ; and it 
was only some years after his death that 
I went down to the house where part of 
my early youth had been spent. 

True to his energetic nature, Dickens 
had altered much, and spoiled some 
things while he had improved others. 
A rosery instead of a cherry and filbert 
orchard I did not think an improve- 
ment, and I missed some of the choicest 
apple-trees—a golden pippin, a non- 
pareil, a golden russet among the num- 
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ber. But the house was improved ; and, 
when in his occupation, and with his 
taste in furniture, and the like, it must 
have been singularly bright and cheer- 
ful. His taste was all for bright colours 
and pleasant suggestions. He liked 
flower patterns and lively tints, and 
the greenery-yallery school would have 
found no disciple in him. He was al- 
ways fidgety about furniture, and did 
not stay even one night in a hotel with- 
out rearranging the chairs and tables of 
the sitting-room, and turning the bed— 
I think—north and south. He main- 
tained that he could not sleep with it in 
any other position; and he backed up 
his objections by arguments about the 
earth currents and positive or negative 
electricity. It may have been a mere 
fantasy, but it was real enough to him ; 
and having once got the idea into his 
mind, it is very sure that he could not 
have slept with his head to the east and 
his feet to the west, or in any other 
direction than the one he had decided 
on as the best. Nervous and arbitrary, 
he was of the kind to whom whims are 
laws, and self-control in contrary cir- 
cumstances was simply an impossibility. 
How bright he was! How keen and 
observant! His eyes seemed to pene- 
trate through yours into your very 
brain, and he was one of the men to 
whom, had I been given that way, I 
could not have dared totellalie. He 
would have seen the truth written in 
plain characters behind the eyes, and 
traced in the lines about the mouth. 
His look was of the kind which dévalisés 
the mind ; and straight as he was in his 
own character, he would have caught 
the crookedness cf another as by the 
consciousness of contrasts. And yet I 
know one cleverer, more astute, less 
straight than himself, who sailed round 
him and deceived him from start to fin- 
ish ; who tricked and betrayed him, and 
was never suspected nor found out. 
With Mr. Thackeray, on the contrary, 
I fancy deception and double dealing 
would have had an easy time of it. He 
struck me as being absolutely free from 
suspicion, and with the unquestioning 
trustfulness of a man who is at once 
generous and indolent. He would have 
had more sympathy, too, with certain 
Spiritual troubles and trials than would 
that other; and if I had wanted a ten- 
der and sympathetic father confessor I 
would have gone to the creator of Becky 
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Sharp rather than to him who wrote “‘ The 
Chimes”’ and ‘‘ the Christmas Carol’’— 
who wove the sweet idylls of Little 
Nell and Tiny Tim, and touched with 
so sympathetic a hand the sorrows and 
the virtues, the grime and the fun of the 
Little Marchioness and her slangy Dick. 

Yet Charles Dickens had warm sym- 
pathies too, and his true friends never 
found him wanting. To those whom he 
affected he was princely in his helpful- 
ness—always remembering that this 
helpfulness took other forms than that 
of pecuniary aid. To Wilkie Collins he 
was as a literary mentor to a younger 
Telemachus, and he certainly counted 
for much in Wilkie’s future success as a 
littérateur. Iwas told by one who knew, 
that he took unheard-of pains with his 
younger friend’s first productions, and 
went over them line by line, correcting, 
deleting, adding to, as carefully as a 
conscientious schoolmaster dealing with 
the first essay of a promising scholar. 
In his Rambles beyond Railways, the hand 
of the master was ubiquitous and omnip- 
otent, and so in the stories published in 
Household Words and All the Year Round. 
For Dickens was absolutely free from 
the petty vice of jealousy. He was too 
self-respecting and withal too conscious 
of his own powers to be afflicted by the 
success of others. The antagonism cre- 
ated by the world’s fancy between him 
and Thackeray never existed in reality 
between the men themselves. The at- 
titude was altogether fictitious and forced 
on them by their followers, never really 
assumed by either. That quarrel in the 
Garrick Club, in which Edmund Yates 
figured as the causa causans, lent a cer- 
tain appearance of unfriendliness ; but 
it was no truer than all the rest. The 
truth lying underneath all that action 
never came out, and never will. But it 
was not what it seemed to be; and the 
‘*‘ antagonism”’ of the two masters was a 
myth convenient for the occasion. Could 
indeed any public man’s life be transact- 
ed without myths and masks? 

I do not know if Thackeray and Lan- 
dor ever met. I have no record that 
they did, and none that they did not. 
Mr. Landor recognised himself in Dick- 
ens's mirror,* and I do not think he rel- 
ished the picture. He did not speak of 
it to me, but he did speak of Dickens 
with a certain acerbity of tone different 
from his first encomiastic manner. I 

* As “ Lawrence Boythorn” in Bleak House. 
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was always sorry about that character, 
for Landor had been a good friend to 
Dickens, and loved him in the large way 
proper to such a nature as his. And 
proud as he too was—striving with none 
because none was worth the strife—he 
was sensitive and vulnerable ; and keen- 
ly felt what one must say looked too 
much like ingratitude to be admirable. 
I think he felt it in the same way as 
Thackeray felt the unsoundness and in- 
stability of a certain woman, on account 
of whom, while smarting from his dis- 
appointment, he wrote that bitter little 
paragraph about dragging women’s 
hearts as you would drag fishponds. 
We all feel in the same way, and all of 
us who have the weapon of expression 
use it in the same way. No author 
keeps himself entirely out of his works ; 
and his own experience naturally colours 
and informs his characters. It was so 
with Dickens, and so with Thackeray ; 
and the initiated could dot the i's and 
cross the t’s as those beyond the pale 
can never do. I know that in one of his 
characters his then most intimate friend 
had infinite trouble to induce Charles 
Dickens to modify the drawing so that 
it should not be self-evident to all the 
world who was the model. It is evident 
enough still, but greatly toned down 
from the original sketch. 

But to return to Mr. Landor and my 
life with him at Bath. 

Another time, when I was staying at 
Bath, Tom Moore came over with his 


wife, the ‘‘ Bessie’ of his sweet words 
and practical neglect. He was then a 
childish little old man, whose brilliancy 
had died down into the dust of things 
departed. He was the mere wreck of 
his former self, bodily and mentally ; 
but ‘* Bessie’ told my dear friend ‘‘ Aunt 
Susan’’—the Miss Hughes, Dr. Brabant’s 
sister-in-law, spoken of above-—-that she 
was happier now than she had been for 
her whole life. She had her husband to 
herself. The world had lured him away 
from her and used him for its pleasures 














while he could amuse it ; now, when his 
star had set and the darkness of the 
night had come on, it forgot him and 
left him alone. And she profited by his 
failure. She devoted herself to him 
with the loving woman’s sublime forget- 
fulness of all causes of displeasure ; and 
when he died she was inconsolable. 
Had she been a year-old bride bereft of 
her gallant young husband, she could 
not have lamented more passionately 
than she did the loss of this effete and 
half-imbecile old man, who had neglect- 
ed her for all their lives together, but 
whose charm had held her as it held so 
many others. She was a fine, big wom- 
an, and he was not more than up to her 
shoulder—nor_ higher than mine—as we 
walked down Milsom Street together, 
arm-in-arm. I was very glad to see 
him. Lalla Rookh had been one of my 
great delights of early girlhood, and I 
can even now repeat the whole of the 
first canto of the fire worshippers, which 
I learned when quite a young girl. 
There were days when my “ dear fa- 
ther’’ was inaccessible and dangerous. 
If his prohibition had been disregarded, 
and unwelcome visitors appeared—well, 
I should not have liked to be among 
them! One day he was in one of those 
unsocial moods, when I heard steps and 
voices on the staircase. I slipped out 
of the room, and before I realised who 
they were, I vehemently declared Mr. 
Landor’s inability toreceive them. But 
Monckton Milnes laughingly put me by, 
and said, ‘‘ I do not care for all your pro- 
tests, Miss Lynn, I wi// see Mr. Landor.’’ 
Of course when I recognised him I 
knew it would have been a dire offence 
had I turned them away. Their coming 
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did the old mana world of good, and he 
brightened up for the whole afternoon 
and evening. He was fond of them 
both, and they were fond of him. 

Lord Houghton told me a great deal 
of the private history of the family at 
Florence, and I understood better how 
impossible it would have been for Mr. 
Landor to live with his wife. No two 
people could have been less suited. She 
did not understand him, and she did not 
make allowances for his idiosyncrasies 
of temper. She would never learn the 
art of silence and letting things alone, 
but on the days when he was most irrita- 
ble, or haply most absorbed with some 
literary idea, she would keep on a per- 
petual prodding ; and she never failed 
to contradict him, flatly, before folk, if 
she had a mind that way. And really, 
when one has to do with a temperament 
like dear Mr. Landor’s, of what use to 
provoke it? Why not exercise a little 
self-control on one’s own side, and sup- 
press one’s self rather than attempt the 
impossible task of guiding and govern- 
ing the intractable and the ungovern- 
able? 

I was always sorry that the circum- 
stances of my own life led me from Mr. 
Landor’s side. Had I remained near 
him I feel sure—and without vanity— 
that the last sad tragedy of his life would 
never have been enacted. But my own 
father died ; I went abroad ; then I mar- 
ried ; and the closer and most sacred of 
the links with Bath and myself were 
broken. For they were sacred, and 
Bath is ever to me the “ dear City of 
God’’ that Athens was to her lovers. 


Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 


THE SOWER. 


The poet plays the liberal sower’s part 


The four glad seasons iong, 


For through the world in every fallow heart 


He sows his seeds of song. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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BOOKBIN DINGS 


Amid the numberless volumes of nov- 
els, romance, and verse continually pub- 
lished, it is a satisfaction to light here 
and there upon a book combining instruc- 
tion with entertainment. The writer 
treating of subjects upon which useful 
and practical knowledge may be im- 
parted is sure to find appreciative read- 
ers in proportion to the amount of infor- 
mation he possesses and can communi- 
cate acceptably. It is true he cannot 
count upon as large a constituency as a 
popular novelist, but his work is more 
likely to endure, receive more than pass- 
ing attention, and have a greater assur- 
ance of preservation in the library. 

Mr. Brander Matthews has just pub- 
lished a volume of this character, upon 
which he has evidently bestowed consid- 
erable care and research. His treatise 
upon Bookbindings Old and New—WNotes of 
a Book Lover,* is perhaps the best upon 
this subject, taking it all together, that 
has yet been written in English. 

It is difficult to review a book of this 
character, it being in itself a review of 
the subject of which it treats. Thecon- 
tinued and active researches into the bib- 
liographical and biographical history of 
bookbinding are continually adding 
new and important facts in relation to 
this art, the French having done more 
than all the other modern nations com- 
bined in the investigation of the subject. 
That Mr. Matthews’s work should come 
within the shadow and influence of 
French bibliophilism is therefore not 
surprising. 

It is only within the last quarter of 
this century that the art of binding 
books has received especial attention 
either in England or America. In the 
former country it has had no regular 
encouragement or growth. If we con- 
sider binding merely as a means of hold- 
ing the leaves of a volume securely to- 
gether, the English deserve credit for 
having, early in the present century, 
substituted the cloth case for the paper 
cover. Every owner of a library knows 
that the destruction of many of the books 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries is owing to their being 
issued in paper wrappings. If he chance 

* Bookbindings Old and New. By Brander 
Matthews. New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 
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upon an early Elizabethan dramatist, 
or, for example, such a volume as the 
first Kilmarnock edition of Burns, he 
will find the original cover to be a bit 
of blue or dark-colored paper, and flimsy 
at that. With a small amount of wear 
and tear this, of course, soon disappear- 
ed, and who does not know that most of 
the copies of the writings of our most es- 
teemed authors of the eighteenth century, 
when found in their pristine condition, 
are encased in layers of dirt and grime 
which time and exposure have ground 
into the first and last leaves. This is 
when the binder had no chance at them. 
When he did, it was to cut them to as 
small dimensions as possible, even to 
the shaving of headlines, marginal notes, 
and signatures, to economise his leather 
and save the clippings for paper pulp. 
Mr. Matthews does not tell us much 
about these “‘ artists,’’ nor of those who 
in the seventeenth century, when many 
books were issued by their publishers in 
stiff covers, used up so much wretch- 
ed sheepskin. The possessor of first 
editions of Milton in the “‘ original bind- 
ing as issued’’ (to quote the bookseller) 
knows what these publishers’ bindings 
were, and also knows that the books 
were, at the best, printed with margins 
none too wide ; apparently so that the 
binder might have nothing to cut. In 
revenge, perhaps, for this lack of con- 
sideration, he viciously attacked the 
text. If the author’s works lived after 
him, it was not because the knife of the 
assassin was sheathed. Mr. Matthews 
has skipped lightly over this phase of 
the subject, and discourses more espe- 
cially of goat and calf skins, which fur- 
nish the best accepted materials for the 
binding of the modern book. Those 
who consider the matter of correct book- 
binding as one of pure dilettanteism 
are greatly mistaken. If an author es- 
teems his writings worthy of printing he 
wishes them preserved ; and if the pub- 
lisher and reader be in accord with him, 
the binder is the man to whom they look 
to fulfil their desire. People, from some 
innate reason, usually show more defer- 
ence to persons whom they see well clad, 
and from the same feeling treat a well 
and handsomely bound book with con- 
sideration. As Mr. Matthews has amply 














shown in his treatise and the accompany- 
ing illustrations, a bookbinding may be 
in itself a work of art, irrespective of its 
contents. In fact, his whole volume is 
a plea for better and more fitting and 
beautiful books, externally as well as in- 
ternally. He knows, as every student 
and lover of books knows, that a badly 
printed and badly bound book is an 
abomination in the sight of every good 
‘*bookman.”’ Charles Nodier expressed 
the sentiments of all the friends of au- 
thors, and of the friends of books, when 
in his clever little story, Zhe Bidlio- 
maniac, he tells how Théodore upon his 
sick-bed was tortured with nightmare, 
fancying himself surrounded by mon- 
sters who would give him no quarter, 
and when asked by his wife who it was 
that he dreaded, having never given of 
fence to any, said it was Purgold’s ghost, 
whose fatal shears were devouring an 
inch and a half of the margins of his un- 
cut Aldus, and Hendier (a cleaner), who 
was plunging his finest editio princeps 
into acid ; but he had ‘‘ good reason to 
think them both at least in purgatory.’”’ 

It would have been interesting to have 
had at greater length the results of Mr. 
Matthews’s researches into the history 
of early artistic English binding, which, 
although inspired by that done in France 
and Italy, and perhaps executed by for- 
eign workmen, is worthy of attention 
and study, both as respects workman- 
ship and design. 

By way of further criticism it might be 
said that the author has also omitted any 
mention of the quaint bindings of the 
old monasteries ; the substantial, elabo- 
rate, and artistic pigskin, vellum, and 
leather clothing upon the noble folios 
which presented to the world from the 
time of the invention of printing through 
the greater part of the fifteenth century 
all that had survived of the Greek and 
Roman literature, not to mention the 
works of the “‘ fathers.’’ While solidity 
of binding was then a primary consider- 
ation, and these books—the oldest ex- 
amples of the modern art of binding— 
are remarkable for the thorough and 
painstaking manner in which they were 
put together, they are no less interesting 
from an artistic standpoint. The stamps 
used to decorate the covers are exam- 
ples of the fine taste and skill marking 
the advent of the renaissance of the arts 
in Europe. So far no one seems to have 
studied to any great extent the origin 
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and history of this class of bindings. 
The designs were made and the metal 
stamps cut by cunning hands. It is of 
course difficult in this country, where 
comparatively few of these are to be 
found, to treat this subject in other than 
a superficial manner. If it be true that 
tightly to know a picture, a print, ora 
choice book we should have the stimulus 
of ownership, it is much more true that 
the student and author should have free 
and familiar access to the matter of 
which he writes. 

Thouvenin was undoubtedly one of 
the best binders of this century, and so 
was Bozerian, not to speak of Lefébure, 
Simier, and Purgold; yet we find no 
mention made by Mr. Matthews of any 
of these men and their work, which has 
distinctive merits both as to binding 
proper and artistic decoration. Identi- 
fied with the romantic school of French 
literature, they also have their place as 
masters in the recorded history of the 
craft, which in France covers a period 
of about four hundred years, presenting 
with few lapses a continuous picture of 
applied art in its various changes of 
taste and style. No generation in France 
during these centuries seems to have 
been without its master-binder. 

The men who produced the finest old 
bindings possessed talent of a high or- 
der. To inquire why work of equal 
merit is not produced to-day is pretty 
much the same as asking why our do- 
mestic and public architecture is so in- 
ferior to that of Greece in her best days, 
or why the sculptors of to-day do not 
rival the best of classical or medizval 
epochs. Various answers might be 
given. One is, that this is not an age 
when the love of the beautiful and of 
perfection is uppermost in the minds of 
the most intelligent. What is demand- 
ed is utility coupled with gain. The 
shoemaker sews his shoes by machine 
with poor thread, and imperfectly tanned 
leather which the tanner furnishes in a 
crude state, unwilling to spend the care 
and time requisite to the production of 
a good material. He supplies the same 
degenerate article to the bookbinder, 
who also seeks cheap tools, thread, and 
allthe rest. For his designs, rather than 
include in the education necessary to his 
calling a course of study in design, he 
servilely copies old models, or makes 
attempts at originality which are mean- 
ingless, if not puerile, The best de- 
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signs of the Renaissance are based upon 
the study of the classic arts of Greece. 
The Greeks during their efforts toward 
perfection made direct and earnest study 
of nature ; and until the designers and 
artisans of to-day in their search for 
originality adopt this system of study as 
the only foundation for their work, we 
shall have only mediocrity or something 
worse. There are amateurs and pur- 
chasers enough to absorb all that is gen- 
uinely good in the way of bookbinding, 
as well as the works of the cleverest au- 
thors and the artistic productions of the 
press. Another reason why the binders 
of our time fall so lamentably short of 
perfection is in the idea that fine work 
is not remunerative. It is not so, be- 
cause their fine work falls short of the 
requirements of their clients. Misdi- 
rected energy and labour are as unpro- 
ductive of good results as idleness. 
What an intelligent and painstaking 
binder might accomplish is exemplified 
in the success of Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, of whom Mr. Matthews speaks at 
some length. He appears to have had no 
trouble in obtaining from £12 to 20a 
volume for his bindings. Still, our au- 


thor intimates that his forwarding or 
covering is not all that could be desired. 
A good thing, like a strong character, 
brings forth an equal amount of praise 


and blame; so Cobden-Sanderson’s 
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work is highly esteemed by some, and 
equally dispraised by others—a sure sign 
that it possesses merit of some kind as 
well as originality. 

Some things the binders of this coun- 
try do not seem to understand. First, 
that the binding should be appropriate 
to the subject-matter of the book, both 
in the material used and in its colour. 
Second, that the sewing and covering is 
of primary importance. The volume 
should be presentable and acceptable 
without any tooling or ornamentation 
whatever ; and, finally, while the deco- 
ration which may be added need be 
neither symbolical nor emblematical, it 
should not clash with the work of the 
author and printer. 

If some man with the requisite taste 
and ability were to appear among the 
bookbinders of New York, he would find 
a clientile ready to appreciate his efforts 
and furnish him all the encouragement 
and work he might desire. 

If in this digression we have wandered 
from the legitimate province of a review- 
er, it is only an additional evidence of the 
value of books upon useful and practi- 
cal subjects, such as that treated of by 
Mr. Matthews ; inasmuch as they direct 
attention not only to what has been 
done, but invite inquiry as to what may 
be accomplished by properly directed 
effort. 1. 





DR. BURTON 


The spectacle of an American giving 
a lesson to an Englishman on the proper 
structure of the future tense is so unique 
that one’s first impulse is to enjoy it in 
silent satisfaction. Our transatlantic 
friends have often reminded us witha 
certain condescension of our incompe- 
tence to deal with the ‘‘ orthographie 
and congruitie of the Briton tongue,’’ 
as Alexander Hume phrased it. Dr. 
Murray, for instance, maintains that *‘ in 
America, in the absence of living English 
usage, the dictionary occupies a place of 
authority never conceded to it by edu- 
cated Englishmen.’’ And even our own 
Fitzedward Hall has come to distrust the 
judgment of his compatriots on the 
** locutions’’ and ‘‘ vocables’’ which are 
the occasional objects of his dignified 
animadversions. Yet behold an Ameri- 
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can Ph.D. intervening in the interests 
of the beauty and dignity of the Eng- 
lish tongue! And that in a periodical 
where fonour stillretainsits w/ May not 
a Briton do what he will with his own? 
Shall an inhabitant of the ‘‘ States’’ of- 
fer grammatical instruction to one who 
has the Queen's English asa birthright ? 

This unholy joy, however, is mingled 
with an uneasy fear lest, after all, Dr. 
Burton really felt that it was best to 
make no serious comment on what he 
calls Mr. Barr’s delightful whimsy. 
Possibly he is answering a fool accord 
ing to his folly, a method recommended 
by high authority. Or perhaps Mr. 
Barr's affected ignorance has been met 
by pretended learning, and a Yankee 
Roland despatched against the London 
Oliver. Probably it is all a good joke. 
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If so, our joy will be dimmed ; but Dr. 
Burton’s apparent presumption will es- 
cape the chastisement it had otherwise 
provoked. For even an Englishman 
will suspect the hidden humour when 
he attempts to apply the philosophy of 
shall and will as demonstrated for Mr. 
Barr's edification. As its expositor lays 
it before us he may truly say (with a 
chuckle, doubtless) that it is not a deep 
or difficult thing. The frontiers of Fu- 
turity and Volition are delineated with 
as ‘little apparent effort as another 
American (possibly with equal serious- 
ness) settled the boundaries of Vene- 
zuela. The bearings of a remark, how- 
ever, lie in its application ; and itis here 
that our cousins will appreciate Dr. 
Burton’s little jest. 

We are told, for example, that he 
[thou, you, they] shall expresses volition. 
One might ask, Whose volition? but 
that would interrupt. Very well; let 
us ponder the next sentence. ‘‘ The 
statement in a letter that J wil/ be pleased 
to see you shall grate (as it should grate) 
upon your linguistic nerves, and you 
shall be able to say why it is wrong.”’ 
But suppose Mr. Barr’s linguistic nerve 
wishes to know why Dr. Burton says 
‘‘shall grate’’ and ‘‘shall be able” ? 
Whose volition has brought about this de- 
siderated sensitiveness ? School-teach- 
ers, after a course of instruction in such 
matters, are often obliged to predicate 
their own volition as the net result of 
their efforts; has Dr. Burton become 
wholly like unto us? Unless this ex- 
plains his auxiliary, Mr. Barr would 
doubtless like to have the philosophy 
illuminated by a few more examples. 
The usage must be correct, for here is 
Stevenson, that impeccable Scot, writing 

‘** For soon shail this low roof 


Resound indeed with rain, soon sha// your eyes 
Search the foul garden.” 


‘** How shall your children clap their hands !” 
And cther writers seem ‘to find more in 


this matter of sfa// and will than is ex- 
pressed in some philosophies. 


** Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself?” 
Is the poet requesting information about 
his own futurity, so to speak ? 


“Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell fire.” 
Has this usage become obsolete sir.ce 
the discovery of Sheol? If not, sha// we 
make our philosophy a little deeper even 
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at the risk of making it too difficult for 
a Londoner? 

But of course Dr. Burton is joking. 
This very reference to Stevenson proves 
it. What Englishman cannot tell you 
that north of the Tweed sha// and will, 
like meum and tuum, have never been ac- 
curately distinguished. And now to be 
referred to a Scot as a model! ‘“ His 
work,’’ writes Dr. Burton, ‘‘ may be 
searched up and down, through and 
around for a single misuse of this locu- 
tion.’” Now, as any one can see, it is a 
trifle difficult in the majority of cases to 
convict a writer of this error so clearly 
that he will confess. The man who 
writes / will be glad to see youcan always 
defend his grammatical accuracy if he 


‘ chooses to sacrifice his reputation for 


spontaneous friendliness. You accuse 
him of mismanaging his Futurity ; he 
retorts that you do not know a Volition 
when you see one. So Stevenson may 
never be mistaken in his use of this 
tense, but we cannot help having doubts 
at times. 

For instance, in Zhe Dynamiter* oc- 
curs this passage : 

‘“And, in the mean while, if this woman should 
again address you, you are to reply with these 
words: ‘ Madam, I do not like you, and I wi// be 
obliged if you will suffer me to choose my own 
associates.” (Page 66.) 

To an untrained ear this sounds much 
like the nerve-grating locution quoted 
above. We can hardly say that the 
master of exquisite English has design- 
edly put this into the mouth of a char- 
acter who is masquerading as an Ameri- 
can ; for she speaks of ‘‘ the States,’’ as 
Stevenson must have known no genuine 
American would dream of doing. Possi- 
bly we must refer it to the joint author- 
ship with Mrs, Stevenson, a talented lady 
certainly, but long a resident in the land 
where there is “ no living English usage.” 
The same fact may account for the fol- 
lowing locutions also : 

** Can I offer you a weed?” (Page 314.) 

** Am I—oh, father, tell me p/ain.” (Page 233. 
Locutions which otherwise would seem 
to indicate that even masters of exquis- 
ite English have their occasional in- 
firmities like less accomplished mortals. 
Meanwhile, we commend Dr. Burton's 
article to our English cousins as good 
reading for the first of April. 


George Meason Whicher. 
* Henry Holt & Co., 1885. 
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By IAN MACLAREN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WOMAN OF THE NEW DISPENSATION. 


—mw~~ ARMICHAEL'’S 
tif \\ aunt, who equip- 
/ f ped his house, 
was determined 
on one point, 
and would not 
hear of a clerical 
housekeeper for 
her laddie. Mar 

garet Meiklewham—a 

woman of a severe counte- 
nance, and filled with the spirit 
of the Disruption—who had 
governed the minister of Pits- 
cowrie till his decease, and had 
been the terror of callow young 
probationers, offered herself, 
and gave instances of her ca- 
pability. 

‘Gin ye leave yir nephew 
in my hands, ye needna hae ony mair 
concern. A’ll manage him fine, an’ 
haud him on the richt road. Ye may 
lippen tae’t, a’ wesna five and thirty 
year wi’ Maister MacWheep for naethin’. 

‘*He wes a wee fractious and self- 
willed at the off-go, an’ wud be wantin’ 
this an’ that for his denner, but he sune 
learned tae tak’ what wes pit afore him ; 
an’ as for gaein’ oot withoot tellin’ me, 
he wud as sune hae thocht o’ fleein’ ; 
when he cam’ in he keepit naethin’ back 
at his tea. 

** Preachin’ wes kittle wark in Pits- 
coorie, for the fouk were awfu’ creetics, 
though they didna maybe think sae 
muckle o’ themselves as Drumtochty. 
A’ aye githered their jidgment through 
the week, an’ gin he had made a slip 
meddling wi’ warks or sic-like in his ser- 
mon, it wes pit richt next Sabbath, and 
sovereignty whuppit in at the feenish. 

“Ye ken the Auld Kirk hes tae be 
watchit like a cat wi’ a moose, an’ 
though a’ say it as sudna, Maister Mac- 
Wheep wud hae made a puir job o’ the 
business himsel’. The pairish meenister 
wes terrible plausible, an’ askit oor man 
tae denner afore he wes settled in his 


ee 


* Copyright, 1896, by John Watson. 





poopit, an’ he wes that simple, he wud 
hae gaen,’’ and Margaret indicated by 
an uplifting of her eyebrows the pitiable 
innocence of MacWheep. 

‘** Ye guidit him, nae doot ?”’ enquired 
Carmichael’s aunt, with interest. 

‘** Maister MacWheep,’ says I,’’ and 
Miss Meiklewham's lips were very firm, 
‘**a'll no deny that the Auld Kirk is 
Christian, an’ a’ve never said that a 
Moderate cudna be savit, but the less 
trokin’ (trafficking) ye hae wi’ them the 
better. There's maybe naethin’ wrang 
wi’ a denner, but the next thing ‘ill be 
an exchange o’ poopits, and the day ye 
dae that ye may close the Free Kirk.’ 

‘** And the weemen’’—here the house- 
keeper paused as one still lost in amaze- 
ment at the audacity with which they 
had waylaid the helpless MacWheep— 
‘‘there wes ae madam in Muirtown that 
hed the face tae invite hersel’ oot tae tea 
wi’ three dochters, an’ the way they 
wud flatter him on his sermons wes 
shamefu’. 

‘“‘If they didna begin askin’ him tae 
stay wi’ them on Presbytery days, and 
Mis. MacOmish hed the face tae peety 
him wi’ naebody but a_ hoosekeeper. 
He lat oot that the potatoes were as 
hard as a stone at denner, an’ that he 
hed juist ae blanket on his bed, which 
wesna great management for four 
weemen.”’ 

As Carmichael’s aunt seemed to be 
more and more impressed, Margaret 
moistened her lips and rose higher. 

‘* So the next time ma lady comes oot 
tae see the spring flowers,’’ she said, 
““a’ explained that the minister wes sae 
delicate that a’ didna coont it richt for 
him tae change his bed, and a’ thocht it 
wud be mair comfortable for him tae 
come hame on the Presbytery nichts, 
an’ safer. 

‘*What said she? No a word,”’ and 
Miss Meiklewham recalled the ancient 
victory with relish. ‘* She lookit at me, 
and a’ lookit at her, an’ naething passed ; 
but that wes the laist time a’ saw her at 
the manse. A’ve hed experience, and 
a’m no feared tae tak’ chairge o’ yir 
nephew.”’ 

Carmichael’s aunt was very deferen- 
tial, complimenting the eminent woman 





















on her gifts and achievements, and in- 
dicating that it would be hard for a 
young Free Kirk minister to obtain a 
better guardian ; but she had already 
made arrangements with a woman from 
the south, and could not change. 

Drumtochty was amazed at her self- 
will, and declared by the mouth of 
Kirsty Stewart that Carmichael’s aunt 
had flown in the face of Providence. 
Below her gentle simplicity she was in- 
deed a shrewd woman, and was quite 
determined that her nephew should not 
be handed over to the tender mercies of 
a clerical housekeeper, which are said to 
be a heavier yoke than the Confession 
of Faith, for there be clever ways of es- 
cape from confessions, but none from 
Margaret Meiklewham ; and while all 
the churches are busy every year in ex- 
plaining that their Articles do not mean 
what they say, Miss Meiklewham had a 
snort which was beyond all she said, 
and that was not by any means re- 
stricted. 

‘“* John,’’ said Carmichael’s aunt, one 
day after they had been buying carpets, 
‘‘ I’ve got a housekeeper for you that 
will keep you comfortable and can hold 
her tongue,’’ but neither then nor after- 
ward, neither to her nephew nor to 
Drumtochty, did Carmichael’s aunt tell 
where she secured Sarah. 

‘* That’s my secret, John,’’ she used 
to say, with much roguishness, ‘‘ an’ ye 
maun confess that there’s ae thing ye 
dinna ken. Ye ’ill hae the best-kept 
nianse in the Presbytery, an’ ye ‘ill hae 
nae concern, sae be content.”’ 

Which he was, and asked no ques- 
tions, so that he knew no more of Sarah 
the day she left than the night she ar- 
rived ; and now he sometimes speculates 
about her history, but he has no clue. 

She was an event in the life of the 
parish, and there are those who speak 
of her unto this day with exasperation. 
The new housekeeper was a subject of 
legitimate though ostentatiously veiled 
curiosity, and it was expected that a 
full biography by Elspeth Macfadyen 
would be at the disposal of the kirk 
yaird, as well as the Free Kirk gate, 
within ten days of her arrival ; it might 
even be on the following Sabbath, al- 
though it was felt that this was asking 
too much of Elspeth. 

It was on the Friday evening Mrs. 
Macfadyen called, with gifts of butter 
and cream for the minister, and was re- 
ceived with grave, silent courtesy. 
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While they played with the weather, the 
visitor made a swift examination, and 
she gave the results on Sabbath for what 
they were worth. 

‘‘A tall, black wumman, spare an’ 
erect, no ill-faured nor ill made ; na, na, 
a'll alloo that; a trig, handy cummer, 
wi’ an eye like a hawk an’ a voice like 
pussy ; nane o’ yir gossipin’, haverin’, 
stravaigin’ kind. He ’ill be clever ‘at 
gets onything out o’ her or maks much 
o’ a bargain wi’ her. 

** Sall, she’s a madam an’ nae mistak’. 
If that waefu’, cunnin’, tramping wratch 
Clockie didna come tae the door, where 
I was sittin’, an’ askit for the new min- 
ister. Yeken he used tae come an’ hear 
Maister Cunningham on the principles 
o’ the Disruption for an ‘oor, givin’ oot 
that he wes comin’ roond tae the Free 
Kirk view ; then he got hisdenner an’ a 
suit o’ claithes.’’ 

‘A’ mind o’ Clockie gettin’ five shil- 
lin’s ae day,’’ remarked Jamie Soutar, 
who was at the Free Kirk that morning ; 
‘*he hed started Dr. Chalmers wi’ the 
minister ; Dr. Guthrie he coontit to be 
worth aboot half-a-croon ; but he aince 
hed three shillin’s oot o’ the Cardross 
case. He wes graund on the doctrine 
o’ speeritual independence, and terrible 
drouthy ; but a’m interruptin’ ye, Els- 
peth.”’ 

‘** The minister is at dinner,’ says 
she, ‘and can’t be disturbed ; he sees 
no one at the door.’ 

‘**Tt’s reeligion a’m come aboot,’ 
says Clockie, stickin’ in his foot tae 
keep the door open, ‘an’ a’ll juist wait 
at the fire.’ 

‘*** It’s more likely to be whiskey from 
your breath, and you will find a public- 
house in the village ; we give nothing to 
vagrants here.’ Then she closed the 
door on his foot, and the language he 
used in the yard wesna connectit wi’ 
reeligion.”’ 

Drumtochty admitted that this showed 
a woman of vigour—although our con- 
ventions did not allow us to treat Clockie 
or any known wastrel so masterfully-— 
and there was an evident anxiety to hear 
more. 

‘* Her dress wes black an’ fittit like a 
glove, an’ wes set aff wi’ a collar an’ 
cuffs, an’ a’ saw she hedna come frae the 
country, so that wes ae thing settled ; 
yon’s either a toon dress or maybe her 
ain makin’ frae patterns. 

‘‘It micht be Edinburgh or Glesgie, 
but a’ began tae jalouse England aifter 
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hearin’ her hannel Clockie, sae a’ watchit 
for a word tae try her tongue.”’ 

‘“Wurk is a gude handy test,”’ sug- 
gested Jamie ; ‘‘ the English hae barely 
ae r, and the Scotch hae aboot sax in’t.”’ 

**She wudna say't, Jamie, though a’ 
gied her a chance, speakin’ aboot ae 
wumman daein’ a’thing in the manse, 
sae a’ fell back on church, an’ that brocht 
oot the truth. She didna say ‘ chich,’ so 
she’s no English born, and she didna 
say ‘churrrch,’ so she’s been oot o’ 
Scotland. It wes half and between, and 
so a’ said it wud be pleasant for her tae 
be in her ain country again, aifter livin’ 
in the sooth.”’ 

Her hearers indicated that Elspeth 
had not fallen beneath herself, and be- 
gan to wonder how a London woman 
would fit into Drumtochty. 

** What div ye think she said tae me ?”’ 
Then Drumtochty understood that there 
had been an incident, and that Elspeth 
as a conversationalist, if not asa rancon- 
teur, had found her equal. 

*** You are very kind to think of my 
movements, but’ ’’—and here Mrs. Mac- 
fadyen spoke very slowly—“* * I'm afraid 
they don’t teach home geography at your 
school. Paisley is not out of Scotland.’ ”’ 

** Ye’ve met yir match, Elspeth,’ said 
Jamie, with a hoarse chuckle, and the 
situation was apparent to all. It was 
evident that the new housekeeper was 
minded to hide her past, and the choice 
of her last residence was a stroke of dia- 
bolical genius. Paisley is an ancient 
town inhabited by a virtuous and indus- 
trious people, who used to make shawls 
and now spin thread, and the atmos- 
phere is so literary that it is believed 
every tenth man is a poet. Yet no one 
boasts of having been born there, and 
natives will pretend they came from 
Greenock. No one can mention Paisley 
without a smile, and yet no one can say 
what amused him. Certain names are 
the source of perennial laughter, in 
which their inhabitants join doubtfully, 
as persons not sure whether to be proud 
or angry.~ They generally end in an apol- 
ogy, while the public, grasping vague- 
ly at the purpose of such a place, settle 
on it every good tale that is going about 
the world unprovided for and fatherless. 
So a name comes to be bathed in the 
ridiculous, and a mere reference to it 
passes for a stroke of supreme felicity. 

‘** Paisley’’—Jamie again tasted the 
idea—** she ‘ill be an acqueesition tae 


the Glen.”’ 
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It was Sarah’s first stroke of character 
to arrive without notice—having utterly 
baffled Peter at the Junction—and to be 
in complete possession of the manse on 
the return of Carmichael and his aunt 
from pastoral visits. 

** Sarah,’’ cried the old lady in amaze- 
ment at the sight of the housekeeper in 
full uniform, calm and self-possessed, 
as one having been years in this place, 
‘* when did ye come ?”’ 

‘*Two hours ago, m’am, and I think 
I understand the house. Shall I bring 
tea into the dining-room, or would you 
rather have it in the study ?’’ But she 
did not once glance past his aunt to Car- 
michael, who was gazing in silence at 
this composed young woman in the door- 
way. 

‘This is Sarah, John, who hes come 
to keep yir house,’’ and his aunt stepped 
back. ‘‘ Sarah, this is my dear laddie, 
the minister.” 

Perhaps because her eyes were of a 
flashing black that pierced one like a 
steel blade, Sarah usually looked down 
in speaking to you, but now she gave 
Carmichael one swift, comprehensive 
look that judged him soul and body, 
then her eyes fell, and her face, always 
too hard and keen, softened. 

‘**T will try, sir, to make you comfort- 
able, and you will tell me anything that 
is wrong.”’ 

**You took us by surprise, Sarah,’’ 
and Carmichael, after his hearty fash- 
ion, seized his housekeeper's hand ; “‘ let 
me bid you welcome to the manse. I 
hope you will be happy here, and not 
feel lonely.”’ 

But the housekeeper only bowed, and 
turned to his aunt. 

‘Dinner at six? As you were not 
in, and it did not seem any use consult- 
ing the woman that was here, I am pre- 
paring for that hour.”’ 

‘“* Well, ye see, Sarah, we have just 
been taking tea, with something to it, 
but if as 

**Gentlemen prefer evening dinner, 
ma’am.”’ 

** Quite right, Sarah,’’ burst in Car- 
michael in great glee; ‘‘ tea-dinner is 
the most loathsome meal ever invented, 
and we ’ill never have it in the Free 





manse. 
“That is an admirable woman, 
auntie,’’ as Sarah disappeared, ‘‘ with 


sound views on important subjects. I'll 
never ask again where she came from.” 
she is her own testimonial.’’ 




















** You maunna be extravagant, John ; 
Sarah hes never seen a manse before, 
and I must tell her not to 2 

““Ruin me, do you mean, by ten 
courses every evening, like the dinners 
West-end philanthropists used to give 
our men to show them how to behave at 
table? We ‘ill be very economical, only 
having meat twice a week—salt fish the 
other days—but it will always be din- 
ner.”’ 

** What ails you at tea-dinner, John? 
it’s very tasty and homely.” 

** It’s wicked, auntie, and has done 
more injury to religion than drinking. 
No, I’m not joking—that is a childish 
habit—but giving utterance to profound 
truth, which ought to be proclaimed on 
the house-tops, or perhaps in the kitch- 
ens. 

‘* Let me explain, and I'll make it as 
plain as day—all heresy is just bad 
thinking, and that comes from bad 
health, and the foundation of health is 
food. A certain number of tea dinners 
would make a man into a Plymouth 
Brother. It’s a mere question of time. 

““ You see if a man’s digestion is good 
he takes a cheerful view of things ; but 
if he is full of bile, then he is sure that 
everybody is going to be lost except 
himself and his little set, and that’s 
heresy. Apologetics is just dietetics ; 
now there’s an epigram made for you 
on the spot, and you don’t know what 
it means, so we ’ill have a walk in- 
stead.”’ 

His aunt knew what was coming, but 
was too late to resist, so she was twice 
taken round the room for exercise, till 
she cried out for mercy, and was left to 
rest while Carmichael went out to get 
an appetite for that dinner. 

Nothing was said during its progress, 
but when Sarah had finally departed 
after her first triumph, won under every 
adverse circumstance of strangeness and 
limited resources, Carmichael took his 
aunt’s hand and kissed it. ; 

“It is an illuminated address you de- 
serve, auntie, for such a paragon ; as it 
is, I shall be the benefactor of a Presby- 
tery, asking the men up by turns on fast- 
days, and sending them home speechless 
with satisfaction.”’ 

**Sarah was always a clever woman ; 








if she had only "But Carmichael 
heard not, in his boyish excitement of 
householding. 


““Clever is a cold word for such 
genius. Mark my words, there is not a 
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manse in Perthshire that shall not sound 
with the praise of Sarah. I vow per- 
petual celibacy on the spot. No man 
would dream of marrying that had the 
privilege of such a housekeeper.”’ 

** Ye're a silly laddie, John ; but some 
day a fair face will change a’ yir life, an’ 
if she be a good wumman like your 
mother, I’ll thank God.”’ 

‘*No woman can be compared with 
her,’’ and the minister sobered. ‘‘ You 
and she have spoiled me for other wom- 
en, and now you have placed me beyond 
temptation with such a cook.”’ 

So it came to pass that Carmichael, 
who knew nothing about fine cooking 
till Sarah formed his palate with her 
cunning sauces, and, after all, cared as 
little what he ate as any other healthy 
young man, boasted of his housekeeper 
continually by skilful allusions, till the 
honest wives of his fathers and brethren 
were outraged and grew feline, as any 
natural woman will if a servant is flung 
in her face in this aggravating fashion. 

‘‘I’m glad to hear you're so well 
pleased, Mr. Carmichael,’’ Mrs. Mac- 
Guffie would say, who was full of advice, 
and fed visitors on the produce of her 
garden, ‘‘ but no man knows comfort 
till he marries. It’s a chop one day and 
a steak the next all the year round— 
nothing tasty or appetising ; and as for 
his shirts, most bachelors have to sew 
on their own buttons, Ah, you all pre- 
tend to be comfortable, but I know bet- 
ter, for Mr. MacGuffie has often told me 
what he suffered.’’ 

Whereat Carmichael would rage furi- 
ously, and then, catching sight of Mac- 
Guftie, would bethink him of a Christian 
revenge. MacGuffie is invited up toa 
day of humiliation—Sarah receiviu, fc~ 
once carte blanche—and after he has pow- 
erfully exhorted the people from the 
words, ‘‘I am become like a bottle in 
the smoke,’’ he was conducted to the 
manse in an appropriately mournful con- 
dition, and set down at the table. He 
was inclined to dwell on the decadence 
of Disruption principles during soup, 
but as the dinner advanced grew won- 
derfully cheerful, and being installed in 
an arm-chair with acup of decent coffee 
beside him, sighed peacefully, and said, 
‘* Mr. Carmichael, you have much cause 
for thankfulness.’’ Mr. MacGuffie had 
not come to the age of sixty, however, 
without learning something, and he only 
gave his curious spouse to understand 
that Carmichael had done all in his power 
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‘© Me SARMICHAEL, YOU HAVE MUCH CAUSE FOR 
THANKFULNESS.”’ 


to make his guest comfortable, and was 
not responsible for his servant's defects. 

Ladies coming with their husbands to 
visit the manse, conceived a prejudice 
against Sarah on the general ground of 
dislike to all housekeepers as a class of 
servants outside of any mistress’s con- 
trol, and therefore apt to give them- 
selves airs, and especially because this 
one had a subtle suggestion of indepen- 
dent personality that was all the more 
irritating because it could not be made 
plain to the dull male intelligence, 
which was sadly deceived. 

** What a lucky man Carmichael is on 
his first venture !’’ Even Dr. Dowbig- 
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gin, of St. Columba’s, Muirtown, grew 
enthusiastic to his wife in the privacy of 
their bedchamber on a sacramental visit, 
and every one knows that the Doctor 
was a responsible man, ministering to 
four Bailies and making ‘‘ overtures’’ to 
the Assembly, beginning with ‘‘ Where- 
as’’ and ending with ‘‘ Venerable 
House.”’ ‘‘I am extremely pleased to 
see . . . everything so nice.”’ 

‘*You mean, James, that you have 
had a good dinner, far too ambitious for 
a young minister’s table. Did you ever 
see an entrée on a Disruption table, or 
dessert with finger glasses? I call it 
sinful—for the minister of Drumtochty, 
at least ; and I don’t believe he was ever 
accustomed tosuch ways. If she attend- 
ed to his clothes, it would set her better 
than cooking French dishes. Did you 
see the coat he was wearing at the sta- 
tion ?—just like a gamekeeper. But it 
is easy for a woman to satisfy a man ; 
give him something nice to eat, and he 
‘ill ask no more.’”’ 

** So far as my recollection serves me, 
Maria’’—the Doctor was ruffled, and 
fell into his public style—‘‘ I made no 
reference to food, cooked or uncooked, 
and perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that it isnotasubject onethinksof... 
at such seasons. What gave me much 
satisfaction was to see one of our manses 
so presentable ; as regards the house- 
keeper, so far as I had an opportunity 
of observing, she seemed a very capable 
woman indeed,’’ and the Doctor gave 
one of his coughs, which were found 
most conclusive in debate. 

‘* It’s easy to be a man’s servant,”’ re- 
torted Mrs. Dowbiggin, removing a vase 
of flowers from the dressing-table with 
contempt, ‘‘for they never look below 
the surface. Did you notice her hands, 
as white and smooth as a lady’s? You 
may be sure there’s little scrubbing and 
brushing goes on in this manse.”’ 

*“How do you know, Maria ?’’—the 
Doctor was weakening. ‘‘ You have 
never been in the house before.’’ 

‘“* We ’ill soon see that, James, though 
I daresay it would never occur to a man 
to do such a thing. Did you ever look 
below the bed ?”’ 

‘* Never,’’ replied the Doctor, prompt- 
ly, who was not constructed to stoop, 
““and I am not going to begin after 
that ah... this evening, with 
work before me to-morrow. But I would 
be glad to see you.”’ 

‘“ T have done so every night of my life 
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for fear of robbers, and the dust I’ve seen 
in strange houses—it’s there you can 
tell a good servant,’’ and Mrs. Dowbig- 
gin nodded with an air of great sagacity. 

** Well,’’ demanded the Doctor, anx- 
iously watching the operation, ‘* guilty 
or not guilty ?”’ 

** She knew what I would do. I hate 
those sharp women ;’’ and then the Doc- 
tor grew so eloquent over uncharitable 
judgments and unreasonable prejudices 
that his wife denounced Sarah bitterly 
as a‘“‘ cunning woman who got on the 
blind side of gentlemen.”’ 

Her popularity with Carmichael’s 
friends was beyond question, for though 
she was a reserved woman, with no vol- 
untary conversation, they all sent mes- 
sages to her, enquired {for her well-being 
at Fast-days, and brought her gifts of 
handkerchiefs, gloves, and such like. 
When they met at Theologicals and 
Synods they used to talk of Sarah with 
unction—till married men were green 
with envy—being simple fellows and 
helpless in the hands of elderly females 
of the Meiklewham genus. For there 
are various arts by which a woman, in 
Sarah’s place, wins a man’s gratitude, 
and it may be admitted that one is skil- 
ful cooking. Sensible and book-reading 
men do not hunger for six courses, but 
they are critical about their toast and 

nothing more, for that is the pulse. 
Then a man also hates to have any fixed 
hour for breakfast—never thinking of 
houses where they have prayers at 7.50 
without a shudder—but a man hates to 
be kept waiting five minutes for dinner. 
If a woman will find his belongings, 
which he has scattered over three rooms 
and the hall, he invests her with many 
virtues, and if she packs his portman- 
teau, he will associate her with St. 
Theresa. But if his hostess be inclined 
to discuss problems with him, he will 
receive her name with marked coldness ; 
and if she follow up this trial with evil 
food, he will conceive a rooted dislike 
for her, and will flee her house. So sim- 
ple is a man. 

When Sarah proposed to Carmichael 
that she should prepare breakfast when 
he rung for his hot water, and when he 
never caught a hint of reproach on her 
face though he sat up to three and came 
down at eleven, he was lifted, hardly be- 
lieving that such humanity could be 
found among women, who always seem- 
ed to have a time-table they were carry- 
ing out the livelong day. 
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‘*The millennium is near at hand,’’ 
said MacQueen, when the morning ar- 
rangements of the Free Kirk manse of 
Drumtochty were made known to him— 
MacQueen, who used to arrive without 
so much as a nightshirt, having left a 
trail of luggage behind him at various 
junctions, and has written books so 
learned that no one dares to say that he 
has not read them. Then he placed an 
ounce of shag handy, and Carmichael 
stoked the fire, and they sat down, with 
Beaton, who could refer to the Summa 
of St. Thomas Aquinas from beginning 
to end, and they discussed the Doctrine 
of Scripture in the Fathers, and the for- 
mation of the Canon, and the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch till two in the 
study. Afterward they went to Mac- 
Queen's room to hear him on the Tal- 
mud, and next adjourned to Beaton’s 
room, who offered a series of twelve 
preliminary observations on the Theol- 
ogy of Rupert of Deutz, whereupon his 
host promptly put out his candle, leav- 
ing that man of supernatural memory to 
go to bed in the dark; and as Car- 
michael pulled up the blind in his own 
room, the day was breaking and a black- 
bird had beguntosing. Next afternoon 
Beaton had resumed his observations on 
Rupert, but now they were lying among 
the heather on the side of Glen Urtach, 
and Carmichael was asleep, while Mac- 
Queen was thinking that they would 
have a good appetite for dinner that 
evening. 

Sarah had only one fault to find with 
her master, and that was his Bohemian 
dress ; but since it pleased him to go 
one button less through studied careless- 
zess, she let him have his way ; and as 
for everything else, she kept her word 
to his aunt, and saw that he wanted for 
nothing, serving him with perpetual 
thoughtfulness and swift capacity. 

Little passed between them except a 
good-natured word or two from him and 
her courteous answer, but she Va 
read him as a book, and when he came 
home that day from Muirtown she saw 
he was changed. He was slightly 
flushed, and he could not sit still, wan- 
dering in and out his study till dinner- 
time. He allowed the soup to cool, and 
when she came in with sweets he had 
barely touched his cutlet. 

‘It is the sauce you like, sir,’ 
some reproach in her voice. 

‘*So it is, Sarah—and first rate.’ 
Then, he added suddenly, ‘‘Can you 
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put a button on this coat to-night, and 
give it a good brush ?”’ 

In the evening Sarah went down to 
post a letter, and heard the talk, how 
Miss Carnegie had come home with the 
General, and was worthy of her house ; 
how the minister also had driven up 
with her from Muirtown ; and on her 
return she did her best by the coat, 
handling it very kindly, and singing 
softly to herself ‘‘ Robin Adair.’’ 

Next morning he came down in his 
blacks—the worst-made suit ever seen 
on a man, ordered to help a village 
tailor at his home—and announced his 
intention of starting after lunch for 
Saunderson’s manse, beyond Tochty 
woods, where he would stay all night. 

** He will call on the way down, and, 
if he can, coming back,’’ Sarah said to 
herself, as she watched him go, “ but 
it’s a pity he should go in such a coat ; 
it might have been put together with a 
pitchfork. It only makes the difference 
greater, and ‘tis wider than he knows 
already. And yet a woman can marry 
beneath her without loss ; but for aman 
it is ruin.”’ 

She went up to his room and made it 
neat, which was ever in disorder on his 
leaving, and then she went to a western 
window and looked into the far distance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WOMAN OF THE FORMER DISPENSATION. 


VERY Sab- 
bath at eleven 
o’clock, or as 
soon thereafter 
as the people 
were seated— 
consideration 
was always 
shown to dis- 

, tant figures 
coming down from the 

high glen—Carmichael 

held what might be call- 
ed High Mass in the 

Free Kirk. Nothing was 

used in praise but the 

Psalms of David, with an 

occasional Paraphrase 

sanctioned by usage and 
sound teaching. The pray- 
ers were expected to be 
elaborate in expression and careful in 
statement, and it was then that they 
prayed for the Queen and Houses of 
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Parliament. And the sermon was the 
event to which the efforts of the min- 
ister and the thoughts of the people 
had been moving for the whole week. 
No person was absent except through 
sore sickness or urgent farm duty ; nor 
did rain or snow reduce the congrega- 
tion by more than ten people, very old 
or very young. Carmichael is now min- 
ister of a West End kirk, and, it is free- 
ly rumoured in Drumtochty, has preach- 
ed before Lords of Session ; but he has 
never been more nervous than facing 
that handful. of quiet, impenetrable, 
critical faces in his first kirk. When 
the service was over, the people broke 
into little bands that disappeared along 
the west road, and over the moor, and 
across the Tochty. Carmichael knew 
each one was reviewing his sermon head 
by head, and, pacing his garden, he re- 
membered the missing points with dis- 
may. 

It was the custom of the Free Kirk 
minister to go far afield of a summer 
evening, and to hold informal services 
in distant parts of the parish. This was 
the joy of the day to him, who was really 
very young and hated all conventionali- 
ties even unto affectation. He was never 
weary of complaining that he had to 
wear a gown, which was continually 
falling back and being hitched over with 
impatient motions, and the bands, which 
he could never tie, and were, he ex- 
plained to a horrified beadle in Muir- 
town, an invention of Satan to disturb 
the preacher’s soul before his work. 
Once, indeed, he dared to appear with- 
out his trappings, on the plea of heat, 
but the visible dismay and sorrow of the 
people was so great—some failing to 
find the Psalm till the first verse had 
been sung—that he perspired freely and 
forgot the middle head of his discourse. 

‘“‘It’s a mercy,’’ remarked Mrs. Mac- 
fadyen to Burnbrae afterward, “‘ that he 
didna play that trick when there wesa 
bairn tae be baptised. It wudna hae 
been lichtsome for its fouk; a’body 
wants a properly ordained minister. 
Ye ‘ill gie him a hint, Burnbrae, for 
he’s young and fordersome (rash), but 
gude stuff for a’ his pliskies (frolics).”’ 

No one would have liked to see the 
sacred robes in the places of evening 
worship, and Carmichael threw all forms 
to the winds—only drawing the line, 
with great regret and some searchings 
of heart, at his tweed jacket. His ad- 


dress for these summer evening gather- 


































































ings he studied as he went through the 
fragrant pine woods or over the moor by 
springy paths that twisted through the 
heather, or along near cuts that meant 
leaping little burns and climbing of 
dykes whose top stones were apt to fol- 
low your heels with embarrassing attach- 
ment. Here and there the minister 
would stop as a trout leapt in a pool, or 
a flock of wild duck crossed the sky to 
Loch Sheuchie, or the cattle thrust in- 
quisitive noses through some hedge, as 
a student snatches a mouthful from 
some book in passing. For these walks 
were his best study ; when thinking of 
his people in their goodness and sim- 
plicity, and touched by nature at her 
gentlest, he was freed from many vain 
ideas of the schools and from artificial 
learning, and heard the Galilean speak 
as He used todo among the fields of 
corn. He came on people going in the 
same direction, but they only saluted, 
refraining even from the weather, since 
the minister’s thoughts must not be dis- 
turbed, and they were amazed to notice 
that he stooped to pluck a violet in the 
wood. His host would come a little 
way to meet him and explain the ar- 
rangements that had been made fora 
kirk. Sometimes the meeting-place was 
the granary of the farm, with floor swept 
clean and the wooden shutters opened 
for light, where the minister preached 
against a mixed background of fanners, 
corn measures, piles of sacks, and spare 
implements of the finer sort; and the 
congregation, who had come up a lad- 
der cautiously like hens going to roost 
—being severally warned about the sec- 
ond highest step—sat on bags stuffed 
with straw, boards resting on upturned 
pails, while a few older folk were ac- 
commodated with chairs, and some 
youngsters disdained not the floor. It 
was pleasanter in the barn, a cool, lofty, 
not unimpressive place of worship, with 
its mass of golden straw and its open 
door through which various kindly 
sounds of farm life came in and strange 
visitors entered. The collies, most so- 
ciable of animals, would saunter in and 
make friendly advances to Carmichael 
reading a chapter ; then, catching their 
master’s eye and detecting no encourage- 
ment, would suddenly realise that they 
were at kirk, and compose themselves 
to sleep—‘‘ juist like ony Christian,’’ as 
Hillocks once remarked with envy, his 
own plank allowing no liberties—and 
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never taking any part except in a hymn 
like 
** See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on,” 
which they regarded as recreation rather 
than worship. 

It was also recalled for years that a 
pet lamb came into Donald Menzies’ 
barn and wandered about for a while, 
and Carmichael told that pretty legend 
of St. Francis, how he saw a white lamb 
among the kids, and burst into tears at 
the sight, because it reminded him of 
Jesus among the sinners. Indeed, these 
services were very extemporaneous, with 
hymns instead of psalms, and sermons 
without divisions. Carmichael also al- 
lowed himself. illustrations from the life 
around, and even an anecdote at a time, 
which was all the more keenly relished 
that it would have been considered a 
confession of weakness in a regular ser- 
mon. He has been heard to say that he 
came nearer the heart of things once or 
twice in the barns than he has ever done 
since, not even excepting that famous 
course of sermons every one talked 
about last year, ‘‘The Analysis of 
Doubt,’’ which almost converted two 
professors to Christianity, and were 
heard by the editor of the Caledonian in 
the disguise of a street preacher. It 
was also pleasantly remembered for long 
in the parish that Dr. Davidson ap- 
peared one evening in Donald Menzies’ 
barn and joined affably in the ‘* Sweet 
Bye and Bye.”’ Afterward, being sup- 
plied with a large armchair, he heard the 
address with much attention—nodding 
approval four times, if not five—and pro- 
nouncing the benediction with such im- 
pressiveness that Donald felt some hesi- 
tation in threshing his last stack in the 
place next day. The Doctor followed 
up this visit with an exhortation from 
the pulpit on the following Sabbath, in 
which he carefully distinguished such 
services by an ordained minister, al- 
though held in a barn, from unlicensed 
Plymouthistic gatherings held in corn 
rooms—this at Milton’s amateur efforts 
—and advised his people in each district 
to avail themselves of *‘ my friend Mr. 
Carmichael’s excellent ministrations,”’ 
which Papal Bull, being distributed to 
the farthest corner of the parish before 
nightfall, greatly lifted the Free Kirk 
and sweetened the blood of the Glen for 
years. It seemed to me, watching things 
in Drumtochty during those days with 
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an impartial mind, that the Doctor, with 
his care for the poor, his sympathy for 
the oppressed, his interest in everything 
human, his shrewd practical wisdom, 
and his wide toleration, was the very 
ideal of the parish clergyman. He 
showed me much courtesy while I lived 
in the Cottage, although I did not be- 
long to his communion, and as my im- 
agination reconstructs the old parish of 
a winter night by the fire, I miss him as 
he used to be on the road, in the peo- 
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breeding, which taught them not to 
speak a foreign tongue inthis place. So 
the people saw Donald offer hera hymn- 
book and heard her reply : 

‘It iss not a book that I will be using, 
and it will be a peety to take it from 
other people ;’” nor would she stand at 
the singing, but sat very rigid and with 
closed lips. When Carmichael, who had 
a pleasant tenor voice and a good ear, 
sang a solo, then much tasted in such 
meetings, she arose and left the place, 







‘* CARMICHAEL SANG A SOLO,”’ 


ple’s homes, in his pulpit, among his 
books, and everan honourable and kind- 
hearted gentleman. 

One evening a woman came into Don- 
ald Menzies’ barn just before the hour 
of service, elderly, most careful in her 
widow’s dress, somewhat austere in ex- 
pression, but very courteous in her man- 
ner. Noone recognised her at the time, 
but she was suspected to be the fore- 
runner of the Carnegie household, and 
Donald offered her a front seat. She 
thanked him for his good-will, but asked 
for a lower place, greatly delighting him 
by a reference to the parable wherein 
the Master rebuked the ambitious Phari- 
sees who scrambled for chief seats. 


Their accent showed of what blood they 
both were, and that their Gaelic had 
still been mercifully left them, but they 
did not use it because of their perfect 


and the minister thought he had never 
seen anything more uncompromising 
than her pale set face. 

It was evident that she was Free Kirk 
and of the Highland persuasion, which 
was once over-praised and then has been 
over blamed, but is never understood by 
the Lowland mind ; and as Carmichael 
found that she had come to live in the 
cottage at the entrance to the Lodge, he 
looked in on his way home. She was 
sitting at a table reading the Bible, and 
her face was more hostile than in the 
meeting; but she received him with 
much politeness, dusting a chair and 
praying him to be seated. 

‘*You have just come to the district 
to reside, I think ? I hope you will like 
our Glen.”’ 

‘‘It wass here that I lived long ago, 
but I hef been married and away with 

















my mistress many years, and there are 
not many that will know me.”’ 

‘*But you are not of Drumtochty 
blood ?"’ enquired the minister. 

** There iss not one drop of Sassenach 
blood in my veins’’—this with a sudden 
flash. ‘‘I am a Macpherson and my 
husband wass a Macpherson; but we 
hef served the house of Carnegie for 
three generations.”’ 

** You are a widow, I think, Mrs. Mac- 
pherson ?”’ and Carmichael’s voice took 
atone of sympathy. ‘*‘ Have you any 
children ?”’ 

** My husband iss dead, and I had one 
son, and he iss dead also; that iss all, 
and I am alone ;’’ but in her voice there 
was no weakening. 

*“ Will you let me say how sorry I 
am ?’’ pleaded Carmichael; “‘ this is a 
great grief, but I hope you have consola- 
tions.”’ 

‘* Yes, I will be having many consola- 
tions ; they both died like brave men 
with their face to the enemy. There 
were six that did not feel fery well be- 
fore Ian fell; he could do good work 
with the sword as well as the bayonet, 
and he wass not bad with the dirk ata 
time.”’ 

Neither this woman nor her house 
were like anything in Drumtochty, for 
in it there was a buffet for dishes, and a 
carved chest and a large chair, all of old 
black oak ; and above the mantelpiece 
two broadswords were crossed, with a 
circle of war medals beneath on a velvet 
ground, flanked by two old pistols. 

‘** T suppose those arms have belonged 
to your people, Mrs. Macpherson ; may 
I look at them ?”’ 

‘* They are not anything to be admir- 
ing, and it wass not manners that I 
should hef been boasting of my men. 
It iss a pleasant evening and good for 
walking.”’ 

** You were at the meeting, I think ?’’ 
and Carmichael tried to get nearer this 
iron woman. ‘‘ We were sorry you had 
to go out before the end. Did you not 
feel at home ?”’ 

** T will not be accustomed to the thea- 
tre, and I am not liking it instead of the 
church,’’ 

‘* But surely there was nothing worse 
in my singing alone than praying 
alone ?’”” and Carmichael began to argue 
like a Scotchman, who always fancies 
that people can be convinced by logic, 
and forgets that many people, Celts in 
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especial, are ruled by their heart and 
not by their head ; ‘‘do you see any- 
thing wrong in one praising God aloud 
in a hymn, as the Virgin Mary did ?”’ 

‘*It iss the Virgin Mary you will be 
coming to next, no doubt, and the Cross 
and the Mass, like the Catholics, al- 
though I am not saying anything against 
them, for my mother’s cousins four 
times removed were Catholics, and fery 
good people. But I am a Presbyterian, 
and do not want the Virgin Mary.”’ 

Carmichael learned at that moment 
what it was to argue with a woman, and 
he was to make more discoveries in that 
department before he came to terms 
with the sex, and would have left in de- 
spair had it not been for an inspiration 
of his good angel. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Macpherson, I didn’t 
come to argue about hymns, but to bid 
you welcome to the Glen and to ask for 
a glass of water, for preaching is thirsty 
work.”’ 

‘*It iss black shame I am crying on 
myself for sitting here and offering you 
neither meat nor drink,’’ and she was 
stung with regret in an instant. “‘ It iss 
a little spirits you will be tasting, and 
this iss Talisker which I will be keeping 
for a friend, for whiskey iss not for 
women.”’ 

She was full Us attention, but when 
Carmichael took milk instead of whis- 
key, her suspicions revived, and she 
eyed him again. 

‘* You are not one of those new people 
Iam hearing of in the Lowlands that 
are wiser than the fery Apostles ?” 

‘““What people?’ and Carmichael 
trembled for his new position. 

‘*** Total abstainers’ they will call 
themselves,’’ and the contempt in her 
accent was wonderful. 

‘* No, I am not,’’ Carmichael hastened 
to reassure his hostess; ‘‘ but there are 
worse people than abstainers in the 
world. I will stick to the milk, if you 
please.’’ 


‘* You will take what you please,’’ and 


she was again mollified ; ‘* but the great 
ministers always had their tasting after 
preaching ; and I hef heard one of them 
say that it wass a sin to despise the 
Lord’s mercies. You will be taking an- 
other glass of milk and resting a little.”’ 

‘* This hospitality reminds me of my 
mother, Mrs. Macpherson.’’ Carmichael 
was still inspired, and was, indeed, now 
in full sail. ‘‘ She wasa Highland wom- 
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an, and had the Gaelic. She sometimes 
called me Ian instead of John.’’ 

‘* When you wass preaching about the 
shepherd finding the sheep, I wass won- 
dering how you had the way to the 
heart, and I might have been thinking, 
oh yes, I might have known’’—all the 
time Janet was ever bringing something 
new out of the cupboard, though Car- 
michael only sipped the milk. ‘‘ And 
what wass your mother’s name ?”’ 

** Farquharson ; her people came from 
Braemar ; but they are all dead now, 
and I am the last of the race.”’ 

‘*A good clan,’’ cried Janet, in great 
spirits, ‘‘and a loyal; they were out 
with the Macphersons in the '45. Will 
you happen to know whether your an- 
cestor suffered ?”’ 

‘* That he did, for he shot an English 
officer dead on his doorstep, and had to 
flee the country; it was not a pretty 
deed.’’ 

‘“Had the officer broken bread with 
him ?’’ enquired Janet, anxiously. 

‘* No, he had come to quarter himself 
and his men on him, and said something 
rude about the Prince.”’ 

‘Your ancestor gave him back his 
word like a gentleman ; but he would 
maybe hef to stay away for a while. 
Wass he of the chief's blood ?’’ 

*“ Oh no, just alittle laird, and he lost 
his bit of land, and we never saw the 
place again.”’ 

‘He would be a Dunniewassal, and 
proud it iss I am tosee you in my house ; 
and the Gaelic, will you hef some 
words ?”’ 

** Just the sound of it, Mrs. Macpher- 
son,’’ and he repeated his three sen- 
tences, all that he had learned of his 
mother, who had become a _ Scotch- 
woman in her speech. 

**Call me Janet, my dear ; and it iss 
ihe good Gaelic your mother must have 
had, and it makes my heart glad to 
think my minister iss a Farquharson, by 

, the mother’s side.”’ 
““We sing nothing but Psalms at 


church, Mrs. . . . Janet, so you will be 
pleased, and we stand to pray and sit to 
sing.’’ 


‘** Tuts, tuts, I am not minding about 
a bit hymn at a time from a friend, but 
it iss those Lowlanders meddling with 
everything I do not like, and I am hop- 
ing to hear you sing again, for it wass a 
fery pretty tune ;’’ and the smith, pass- 
ing along the road when Carmichael left 


that evening, heard Janet call him ‘* my 
dear,’’ and invoke a thousand blessings 
on his head. 

When he called again in the end of the 
week to cement the alliance and secure 
her presence on Sabbath, Janet was pol- 
ishing the swords, and was willing 
enough to give their history. 

‘This wass my great-grandfather’s, 
and these two nicks in the blade were 
made on the dragoons at Prestonpans ; 
and this wass my husband’s sword, for 
he wass sergeant-major before he died, 
a fery brave man, good at the fighting 
and the praying too. 

‘* Maybe I am wrong, and I do not 
know what you may be thinking, but 
things come into my mind when I am 
reading the Bible, and I will be consid- 
ering that it wass maybe not so good 
that the Apostles were fishing people.”’ 

** What ails you at fishermen, Janet ?”’ 

** Nothing at all but one thing ; they 
are clever at their nets and at religion, 
but I am not hearing that they can play 
with the sword or the dirk. 

“‘It wass fery good intention that 
Peter had that night, no doubt, and I 
will be liking him for it when he took 
his sword to the policeman, but it wass 
a mighty poor blow. If Ian or his fa- 
ther had got as near as that, it would 
not have been an ear that would have 
been missing.”’ 

** Perhaps his head,’’ suggested Car- 
michael. 

‘* He would not have been putting his 
nose into honest people’s business again, 
at any rate,’’ and Janet nodded her head 
as one who could see a downright blow 
that left no regrets; ‘‘it hass always 
made me ashamed to read about that 
ear. 

** It wass not possible, and it iss may- 
be no good speaking about it now’’— 
Janet felt she had a minister now she 
could open her mind to—‘* but it would 
hef been better if our Lord could hef 
had twelve Macphersons for His Apos- 
tles.’’ 

““You mean they would have been 
more brave and faithful ?”’ 

‘* There wass a price of six thousand 
pounds, or it might be four, put on 
Cluny’s head after Culloden, and the 
English soldiers were all up and down 
the country, but I am not hearing that 
any clansman betrayed his chief. 

** Thirty pieces of silver wass a fery 
small reward for such a dirty deed, and 


















































him one of the Chief’s tail too ; it wass 
a.mistake to be trusting to fisher folk 
instead of Glen’s men. 

‘*‘ There iss something I hef wished,’’ 
concluded Janet, who seemed to have 
given her mind to the whole incident, 
**that Peter or some other man had 
drawn his skean-dhu and slippit it quiet- 
ly. into Judas. We would hef been 
respecting him fery much to-day, and it 
would hef been a good lesson—oh yes, 
a fery good lesson—to all traitors.”’ 

As they got more confidential, Janet 
began to speak of signs and dreams, and 
Carmichael asked her if she had the 
second sight. 

** No; it iss not a lie I will be telling 
you, my dear, nor will I be boasting. 1 
have not got it, nor had my mother, but 
she heard sounds, oh yes, and knew what 
wass coming to pass. 

*** Janet,’ she would say, ‘I have 
heard the knock three times at the head 
of the bed ; it will be your Uncle Alis- 
ter, and I must go to see him before he 
dies.’ ”’ 

** And was she 

**Oh yes, she wass in time, and he 
wass expecting her; and once she saw 
the shroud begin to rise on her sister, 
but no more; it never covered the face 
before her eyes ; but the knock, oh yes, 
many times.”’ 

** Have you known any one that could 
tell what was happening at a distance, 
and gave warning of danger ?’’ for the 
latent Celt was awakening in Car- 
michael, with his love of mystery and 
his sense of the unseen. 

‘** Listen, my dear’’—Janet lowered 
her voice as one speaking of sacred 
things—*‘ and I will tell you of Ina Mac- 
pherson, who lived to a hundred and 
two, and had the vision clear and sure. 

**In the great war with Russia I wass 
staying in the clachan of my people, and 
then seven lads of our blood were with 
the Black Watch, and every Sabbath the 
minister would pray for them and the 
rest of the lads from Badenoch that were 
away at the fighting. 


’? 
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“*One day Ina came into my sister’s 
house, and she said, ‘It is danger that 
I am seeing,’ and my heart stood still in 
my bosom for fear that it wass my own 
man Hamish. 

*** No,’ and she looked at me, ‘ not 
yet, and not to-day,’ but more she would 


not say about him. ‘Is it my son 
Ronald ?’ my sister cried, and Ina only 
looked before her. ‘ It’s a sore travail, 


and round a few black tartans I see many 
men in grey, pressing them hard ; 
ochone, ochone.”’ 

*** It’s time to pray,’ I said, and there 
wass a man in the clachan that wass 
mighty in prayer, and we gathered into 
his kitchen, four and twenty women and 
four men, and every one had a kinsman 
in the field. 

‘“‘It iss this minute that I hear Dugald 
crying to the Almighty, ‘ Remember our 
lads, and be their help in the day of bat- 
tle, and give them the necks of their ene- 
mies,” and he might be wrestling for 
half an hour, when Ina rose from her 
knees and said, ‘The prayer is an- 
swered, for the tartans have the field, 
and I see blood on Ronald, but it is not 
his own.’ ”’ 

‘* And did you ever hear 

** Wait, my dear, and I will tell you, 
for the letter came from my nephew, 
and this is what he wrote : 

“** It wass three to one, and the gloom 
came on me, for I thought that I would 
never see Glenfeshie again, nor the 
water of the loch, nor the deer on the 
side of the hill. Then I wass suddenly 
strengthened with all might in the inner 
man, and it iss five Russians that I hef 
killed to my own hands.’ 

‘* And so it wass, and a letter came 
from his captain, who wass of Cluny’s 
blood, and it will be read in church, and 
a fery proud woman wass my sister.”’ 

These were the stories that Janet told 
to her minister in the days before the 
Carnegies came home, as well as after- 
ward, and so she prepared him to be an 
easier prey to a soldier’s daughter. 

(To be continued.) 
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PARIS LETTER. 


A good deal of curiosity has been ex- 
pressed in French literary circles about 
the new Poet Laureate and his works, 
and I am getting quite tired of hearing 
the question : “‘ Qu’est-ce donc cet Aus- 
tin?’ Alphonse Daudet is exulting to 
hear that in many places in England dis- 
satisfaction with the choice of the Gov- 
ernment is being expressed, as he be- 
lieves that this may lead to the abolition 
of the office, which, he says, is as much 
an absurdity in England as the Academy 
isin France. ‘‘ Literature has nothing 
to do with these masquerades,”’ he says, 
sharing with all other Frenchmen the 
idea that the Poet Laureate goes about 
perpetually in Court attire. ‘‘ Les 
jeunes’’ are indignant at the selection, 
for, unfamiliar as they are with English 
literature, they had decided that Swin- 
burne was the man for the place. Asa 
matter of fact, the office had been con- 
ferred on Swinburne years ago by Vic- 
tor Hugo, who never spoke of him after 
his visit to the Avenue Victor Hugo, 
otherwise than as /e lauréat futur. 
One is reminded of this in reading the 
references to Mr. Alfred Austin, in 
which Hugo’s famous antithesis of the 
two Napoleons is parodied in reference 
to the two Alfreds, and knowing Hugo 
as I did, I can safely say that had he 
been living, much as he would have pre- 
ferred that honour should have been 
done to Swinburne, he would have con- 
demned this parody. I remember his 
speaking one night at dinner on the 
cruelty of harsh criticism on poets. 
** We are children,’’ he said, ‘‘ and as 
sensitive assuch.’’ He also once warned 
me never to injure a man’s amour-propre. 
“The wound never heals,’’ he said; 
and this is quite true. That is why I 
think that Hugo would have been the first 
to condemn the brutally unkind attacks 
which have been made in the press on 
Mr. Austin. What satisfaction can any 
one gain in hurting this gentleman’s 
feelings? The sport is unmanly and in 
abominable taste. 

In France there is no official laureate- 
ship, but an unofficial one, certainly ; 
and it is held by him whom his fellow- 
poets consider ‘‘le maitre.’’ Until a 
month ago poor Verlaine held this post, 
to which has now succeeded the poet 


Stéphane Mallarmé. For him Verlainc 
had a very high esteem. In his pres- 
ence his somewhat disdainful manner 
was laid aside, and he never tired 
amongst his disciples of holding up Mal- 
larmé as an example and a model. It 
is certainly Stéphane Mallarmé who to- 
day is looked upon as France’s premier 
poet. This position he has attained in 
spite of the fact that he has published 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) but 
very little. His principal works were 
indeed printed in the smallest number 
of copies possible, for private circula- 
tion and not for sales. Such of his work 
as has been given to the public has been 
published in the small magazines ot /es 
jeunes, Magazines of the smallest circu- 
lation, which are never seen by any one 
outside the literary coteries by whom 
they are inspired. In England such a 
man would be totally unknown outside 
the circle of his friends. Yet in France 
the name of Mallarmé is known to every 
man and woman of any culture, from 
Nieppe to Nice. That is because the 
interest in literary matters, which in 
England is only relative, is paramount 
in France. Mallarmé, I may add, liter- 
ally talked himself into fame, before he 
had even published anything in the 
small way in which he did publish. 
For years he held each week, in his tiny 
apartment, one night, openhouse. Any- 
body interested in literature was a wel- 
come guest. Punch was provided, and 
those who could not find chairs leaned 
against the walls. During the whole 
of these delightful receptions Mallarmé, 
standing with his back to the stove, 
would talk, an admirable causerie on the 
poets and the poetry of the day. Now 
and again he would give a poem of his 
own. It was Academy on the fourth 
floor of a Hausmann house. In this 
way he gradually became known all 
over France as a great poet, and his 
very reserve, beyond the walls of his 
house, added to the public interest taken 
in his personality. His character is a 
noble one. He lives for his art alone, 
in honourable poverty, disdainful as he 
is of all money-making practices. Yet 
his life is one of keen pleasure. He de- 
lights in style. To form a well-turned 
phrase is his sincere enjoyment. He 
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never allows his pen to run. The most 
trivial writings of his, acceptances of 
invitations, and so forth, are exquisitely 
and, no doubt, laboriously turned. As 
an artist he is indeed an example. 

I understand that it is hoped in many 
quarters by Verlaine’s friends that his 
literary executors will use the greatest 
discretion as to his unpublished manu- 
scripts, and that no commercial spirit 
will guide them in deciding on what to 
publish. Enough matter was left be- 
hind to form several volumes, but much 
of it—so it is said—would better be 
left unpublished if the poet’s fame is 
to be considered rather than his cred- 
itors. 

Mr. Rowland Strong, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, has writ- 
ten a novel which will very shortly be 
published by Mr. John Lane. The 
story deals with life in Paris. Mr. 
Strong is brother to the gifted Oriental 
scholar of the same name, and through 
his mother is descended from Chateau- 
briand. 

My practice of appending my address 
to my letters, a practice which I think 
ought to be generally adopted by writers 
of articles which contain critical and 
personal remarks, brings me each month 
a number of strange communications 
from strangers. A few days ago I re- 
ceived by the same post two letters 
which are typical of this correspondence. 
One came from Milan and was an expos- 
tulation on “‘ the vulgarity’’ of writing 
Guy de Maupassant’s name as De Mau- 
passant. My correspondent quoted 
Boileau, and said that I ought to know 
better. She concluded her letter with 
the remark, ‘‘ You will think that I am 
an old governess, but I am not,”’ and 
she signed herself ‘‘ Clarissa.’’ It was 
the letter of a lady (save for its anonym- 
ity) and scholarly withal. The second 
communication may be quoted in extenso. 
I think it is typical of the faith of cer- 
tain in the altruistic doctrine : 

“‘T read your letter to the BooOKMAN each 
month, and from them learning that you seem to 
be in corresponding with the famous men of the 
world I, although, it is exceedingly ‘ cheeky’ 
thought that you might have, or get me, the sig- 
natures of various authors which you would not 
grudge to a poor, discouraged isolated collector 
like myself. If you wish to confer a favour deserv- 
ing of life-long gratitude, Do this and com- 
WANG ek 

In spite of this appeal ad misericordiam, 
life is too short for a poor publicist to 
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act as the agent of strangers with a 
taste for the collection of autographs. 

‘** Clarissa,’’ by the way, was quite 
right. ‘‘ De’’ Maupassant is as wrong 
as would be “‘ of’’ Newcastle, *‘ of’’ Man- 
chester, ‘‘ of’’ Chesterfield, in speaking 
of the peers of those names. Balzac 
discarded the ‘‘ de’’ altogether, except 
during the short period in which (just 
before his unfortunate marriage) he 
blossomed out as a boulevardier, and 
drew down on himself, in Za Canne de 
Monsieur de Balzac the ridicule of Del- 
phine Gay. But one is proud of one’s 
literary heroes and likes to give them 
every possible honour, even social and 
titular, and it is in this spirit that I got 
into the habit of speaking and writing 
of de Maupassant and de Balzac. 

Speaking of names reminds me of the 
publication in a London daily of a some- 
what ill-mannered review of a work on 
contemporary French poets of the young 
generation, in which sport was made of 
certain of their names. The fact is that 
many of these names are strange, but 
as they are all genuine, not assumed, 
patronymics, comment upon them is 
not perhaps in the very best taste. A 
very prominent French critic once got 
severely rapped over the knuckles for a 
similar piece of criticism. In reviewing 
some poems by young M. Yvanhoé de 
Rambosson he asked, with chuckles, 
whether it was possible to conceive a 
more pretentious, an absurder pseudo- 
nym. The laugh was turned against 
him by the production and publication 
of the young poet’s baptismal certificate. 

M. Paul Bourget is almost as much 
a Londoner, nowadays, as he is a Pari- 
sian. He is constantly crossing the 
Channel, and is a familiar figure in Pic- 
cadilly. In fact he has always had a 
feeling of tenderness for England, since 
the days when with his letters on Ox- 
ford, he first attracted attention to his 
literary superiority. And Taine had 
taught him to admire English litera- 
ture, on which Paul Bourget is perhaps, 
since Taine’s death, the best-informed 
man in France. 

It has been stated, and in some quar- 
ters the statement has been denied, that 
Verlaine once wrote to Messrs. Macmil- 
lan to ask permission to translate .cer- 
tain of Tennyson’s poems. This is a 
fact, as I am able to vouch for, as | was 
present when the idea first came to Ver- 
laine, and saw the letter to the London 
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publishers written. It was never an- agree with him—that it reminded one 
swered, and France is the poorer. Ver- of poor Gerard de Nervals’s poem, ‘‘ Ou 
laine specially admired ‘‘ The Dream of sont nos amoureuses ?”’ 

Fair Women,’’ and it was this poem elaed IF Shaoaid 
that suggested the application. I re- he ; 
member his saying—though I could not 
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THE CARE-CAT. 






Care is a Cat with yellow eyes 
A-blinking mildly in the sun, 

Content to slumber where she lies, 

Or quick, on our approach, to run, 











But at the closing in of night 
She arrogates a bolder mien, 

And, with a courage born af fright, 

She bristles up, with eyes a-green. 











She then runs riot where she will, 

Nor heeds on whom she makes attack, 
And when repulsed she ventures still 
f To come, persistent, mewing back. 












And though the rivers, to their brink 
Were filled with wine, full flooding down— 

| ; There is not depth enough in drink, 

Or strength in wine, that cat to drown. 







She will not drown—she will not die ; 
She seems to have nine curséd lives : 
And ’spite of what defence we try 
Her grim malevolence survives. 








—EEE 






So, when the Care-Cat, at my door, 
Comes prowling round to seek her prey, 

I look for help where heretofore ' 
Far wiser men have found a way. 





a 
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I turn me to my Books, and there 
I find no evil thing to dread : 
They banish all the kin of care 
And give their own delights instead. 


That Devil’s imp they exorcise, 

As with acharm from Heaven sent,— 
And tamely at my feet she lies 

And purrs, subdued and somnolent. 





Cee 





W. D. Ellwanger. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD WAR.* 


It is a perfectly safe prediction that 
those of us who shall live through an- 
other decade will see another great war 
added to the military records of the 
world. And we say this, not because 
of the great armaments of Europe and 
the constant preparation that is ever 
going on in its arsenals and armories, 
for these things are and at times have 
been compatible with an intense aver- 
sion to the necessity which prompts 
them. In both Germany and France 
during the ten years that immediately 
succeeded the war of 1870-71, only the 
grossest provocation could have driven 
the two peoples into a conflict, even 
though that period was also in both coun- 
tries a period of incessant preparation. 
It is rather the feverishness of public 
sentiment and the growing interest in 
whatever relates to battle’ that make 
an explosion appear inevitable, and the 
feeling is as conspicuous in our own al- 
most unprotected Republic as in the 
great military monarchies of Europe. 
There is, in fact, to-day among all the 
Western peoples a steady drift toward 
war, and the reasons of it are rather 
difficult toexplain. The London Sfecta- 
tor lately put forth the theory that it is 
a craving for intense excitement such as 
at times seizes upon the individual man, 
and which is now infecting the nations 
of the earth. An individual may gratify 
this craving in many ways. He may 
find the necessary stimulus in love or in 
gaming or in drink; but for a nation 
there is only one great game that can 
thrill the nerves and give the fullest play 
to the emotions, and that game is 
war. It is, then, the Spectator thinks, 
the old passion for the arena that is now 
stirring the pulses of all highly civilized 
peoples and awakening in them the half- 
barbaric desire for battle. 

A quarter of a century has passed by 
since the last great war was fought, 
for among great wars we cannot reck- 


*Tronclads in Action: Naval Warfare, 1855- 
1895. By H. W. Wilson. 2 vols. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $8.00, 

Fire and Sword inthe Sudan. By Slatin Pasha. 
New York: Edward Arnold. $5.00. 

With Kelly to Chitral. By W. G. L. Beynon. 
New York: Edward Arnold. 


on the recent military promenade of the 
Japanese in China. In this long period 
a new generation has grown up that 
knows nothing of the horrors and priva- 
tions of actual warfare, that cannot real- 
ise the ghastliness of its losses and the 
piercing sorrow that attends its agonies. 
The glory alone is visible to the eyes of 
the young, and even to men of maturer 
years the vividness of actual experience 
has been dimmed by time. In Europe 
there is the memory of old-time feuds, of 
wrongs to be set right, of losses to be 
recovered, of humiliations to be avenged. 
In America the flaming up of the war 
spirit is at once the manifestation of a 
certain elemental virility, and the na- 
tion’s protest against the pettiness of 
our politics, the inanity of our fads, and 
the growing materialism of our lives. 
With such a universal eagerness for mar- 
tial excitement pervading all of the great 
peoples of the earth, the actual explo- 
sion, in the course of human events, must 
be only a question of a little time. 
There are those who look for the first 
great war in Eastern Asia, where Japan 
is now steadily preparing to meet the 
Russian on sea and land, and to avenge 


‘herself upon the power that arrogantly 


interposed to rob her of the fruits of 
her victory over China. Such a conflict 
does, to be sure, appear to be inevita- 
ble ; but when it comes it will hardly 
rank with the great struggles of the 


.past, for it will reveal the concentrated 


truth of Admiral Erben’s phrase that 
the real factor in a war is to be found 
in ‘‘the man behind the gun.’’ The 
Japanese may be brave ; they may be 
equipped with all the appliances of mod- 
ern military science ; they may be ani- 
mated by the intensest patriotic ar- 
dour ; but when they finally face the 
Muscovite in battle, their exotic milita- 
rism will be crushed like an egg-shell ; 
for it is merely formulating an element- 
ary ethnic truth to say that the brown 
and the black and the yellow races alike 
can never hold their own when mar- 
shalled against white men. This is the 
teaching of all modern history in India, 
in China, and in Africa; and to the 
truth of it, also, our own short annals 
afford striking testimony in our war 
with Mexico. In that struggle of con- 
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quest the Mexicans in every instance 
greatly outnumbered the American 
troops who met them. They were bet- 
ter drilled and betterarmed. They were 
fighting on ground of their own choos- 
ing, and in defence of their native soil 
against a foreign enemy. Moreover, in 
the United States the war was distinctly 
unpopular, so that even to this day, al- 
though it forms the most romantic epi- 
sode in our military history, it has never 
yet secured an adequate chronicler ; and 
it drew to our armies, outside of the 
South, only reluctant levies recruited 
largely from the ranks of the dissolute 
and worthless. Nevertheless, the Mexi- 
can troops, brave as they were and thor- 
oughly well drilled and armed, were 
largely mestizos, men with a large infu- 
sion of Indian blood in their veins, and 
they never had the slightest chance 
against the very rawest and most ill-dis- 
ciplined of our regiments ; for though 
many of our soldiers were of the most 
unpromising description, they belonged 
to a race that fights, and that fights all 
the better in the face of odds. When 
Santa Anna with his twenty thousand 
Mexicans hemmed in the little American 
army of one fourth that number in the 


defiles of Buena Vista, a superficial per- 
son would have said that there was noth- 
ing for the invaders to do but to surren- 
der ; and Santa Anna very kindly sent 
word to the American commander to 
lay down his arms and avoid a purely 


hopeless battle. But that is not the way 
the Anglo-Saxon does things ; and when 
night came down at the end of that 
bloody day, old Zachary Taylor had 
knocked the Mexican army into a cocked 
hat. The story was the same until the 
end. The Mexicans fortified the most 
impregnable positions; they outnum- 
bered our little forces all through the 
campaign ; and they fought like tiger- 
cats; but the law of nature was against 
them, so that our scanty battalions 
stormed their positions, battered down 
their fortresses, and walked all over 
their armies, until one fine day General 
Scott marched his men into the Grand 
Plaza of the Mexican capital, and plac- 
idly dictated thence the terms of a satis- 
factory peace. 

This is rather a digression ; but we 
were merely saying that the Japanese 
are not the people to carry out a great 
war against the men whose ancestors 
fought Napoleon without ever suffering 
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a final and conclusive defeat ; so that 
the tremendous struggle for which the 
world is looking must occur nearer home, 
between France and Germany, or Rus- 
sia and England, or possibly between 
our own country and a European league 
organized to tear the Monroe doctrine 
in two, and thus to open up the waste 
places of the Western Hemisphere to 
European colonisation and domination. 

That the trend to-day is everywhere 
toward war, there is no more striking 
proof than the extraordinary amount of 
space devoted by editors and publishers 
to the discussion of military themes. 
From the daily paper, with its specula- 
tion as to the comparative strength of 
different countries, and its sensational 
eagerness in catching up everything as 
a casus belli, to the magazines with their 
descriptions of the armies and navies of 
the world, and their imaginary pictures 
of the battles of the future, this one 
topic is universally conceded to be the 
theme that is sure to interest the reader ; 
and we regard the remarkable and long- 
continued craze for Napoleonic reminis- 
cences as symptoinatic of the same gen- 
eral tendency. The volumes now be- 
fore us are still further evidence, being, 
as they are, only specimens of a hundred 
others that equally exploit the warlike 
sentiment. Of the three, the first is by 
far the most instructive and entertain- 
ing, as itis the most elaborate. It has 
an introduction by Captain Mahan, 
whom the English have canonised as an 
almost inspired authority upon all that 
relates to naval strategy ; and it gives 
in detail a description of each of the 
great naval events since 1855, including 
the sea-figxyhts of our Civil War, of the 
battle of Lissa where the Austrians gave 
the coup de grdéce to Italy’s brand-new 
navy, the South American wars from 
1865 to 1870, and the more recent con- 
flicts in Chilean and Brazilian waters, 
the naval events of the Franco-German 
War and of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-78, the British bombardment of 
Alexandria, the operations of the French 
navy against Tunis (1881) and China 
(1884-85), and the recent war between 
China and Japan. There are also chap- 
ters on catastrophes that have happened 
to ironclads, including the sinking of 
the Victoria by the Camperdown in 1893 ; 
on the naval warfare of the immediate 
future ; and on the development of the 
battleship in England. The book is 
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written with much literary skill, and 
while it is so full and scientific as to be 
invaluable to students of naval history, 
it is intensely interesting to the lay read- 
eras well. We have read, in all, probably 
a seore of narratives, for instance, of the 
epoch-making encounter between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, yet it is only 
fair to say that not one of them has 
seemed to us so stirring, so vivid, and so 
satisfactory as that which this English 
writer has here set down. The book is 
lavishly supplied with maps, plans, and 
tables, and with photogravures, to the 
number of nearly a hundred, illustrating 
the various types of modern ships, with 
a few depicting the most instructivenaval 
battles. The arrangement of some of 
these pictures must be criticised ; for why 
should a photograph of H. M. S. Wile 
be injected into the account of a battle 
of the American Civil War, except per- 
haps for the fancied necessity of having 
just so many illustrations to a given 
number of pages of text? And a dia- 
gram explaining the bombardment of 
Sfax is accompanied by a second dia- 
gram without any legend, which refers 
to the French attack upon Foochow 
three years later. We note also that 
the only modern American man-of-war 
selected for illustration is the cruiser 
Chicago, which is no fair representation 
of what has of late been done in the 
United States in the way of naval archi- 
tecture. 

The contents of the other books before 
us are sufficiently indicated by their 
titles, and are extremely readable, well 
printed, handsomely illustrated, and de- 
serving of unqualified commendation to 
the general reader. 

pe Oe 


MISS BARLOW’S NEW IDYLLS.* 


Full-grown readers of fiction—and by 
these we mean such as read by the light 
of life’s experience—sometimes nourish 
an almost deadly resentment against 
the many kindly writers who shut their 
eyes to hard facts, to the unpleasant con- 
sequences which would in life naturally 
follow the contact of the characters and 
circumstances they present, and who 
prefer to send their audience to rest to 
the sleepy tune of ‘* All’s Well,’ rather 

* Strangers at Lisconnel. A Second Series of 


Irish Idylls. By Jane Barlow. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25. 
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than give them a tonic view of the reali- 
ties of the world. The resentment may 
be ill-judged and ungrateful, but it is 
genuine. Yet, we will dare to say, it has 
never been seriously felt towards one 
writer to-day who yet is pre-eminently of 
the amiable order, who never paints life’s 
blackest spots, and whose belief in hu- 
man goodness and beauty blossoming in 
the most unlikely places is inextinguish- 
able. A current of sadness, it is true, 
runs beneath Miss Barlow’s every story, 
the drollest, the lightsomest in theme. 
But, as brightness goes in this world, 
they are bright, and even optimistic. 
Real ugliness, treachery, foulness, de- 
spair in its wilder forms, are far away, 
and send hardly a rumour into Liscon- 
nel. Yet real life remains, presented by 
a faithful witness, who has seen deeply, 
too, if she has not seen all. The name 
of optimist may be repudiated for her, 
whose stories are all gathered on the ex- 
tremest verge of misery. But in effect 
she is one. And she is the only one to- 
day who gives you the feeling of no 
pedagogic suppression of truth “* for 
your good,’’ or no shallow ignorance 
of it. 

Three things are responsible for this 
—NMiss Barlow's instinctive attitude tow- 
ards humanity; her purpose, uncon- 
sciously guided by her special ability ; 
and her theme. The originals of the 
peasants of her stories have, in their 
milder moods, just that gentle courtesy 
towards life, that humorous understand- 
ing of the ways of fortune, that absence 
of material covetousness, that instinct 
for immaterial possessions that would 
always prevent a mere lack of comfort 
from appearing tragic to them, as it does 
to folks otherwise constituted—just those 
traits, in fact, to which her sympathy 
and interest go out by nature. These 
features she can treat, for her genius has 
made a long compact with her own 
kindliness and her most genuine hu- 
mour. But she suppresses and distorts 
nothing. What there is worse to tell, 
of suffering, sin, and tragedy, she does 
not deny. A wilder Ireland sometimes 
whispers darkly in your ear when she 
stands you on a dreary bogland to 
watch with her. It is not hers to tell of 
—that is all. She is one voice singing 
true in a chorus. She does not commit 
the folly of dipping ugly things in rose- 
water. She does not emasculate life. 

Strangers at Lisconnel goes mostly to 
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the tune of her former idylls. For the 
visitors in question were nothing so in- 
congruous as tourists; they were no 
rank outsiders, but tinkers, whose home 
was there as much as anywhere else, and 
Mr. Polymathers, the simple scholar, 
and Christie Dermody, aged eighty and 
more, passing through in a huff and in 
a snowstorm, to seek his fortune some- 
where in the wide world where they’d 
not affront him by offering him “‘ boys’ 
wages,’’ and old, blind Mrs. Morrough 
on her way to the Union, resolved to 
take no charity in her decent maiden or 
married names, but under the fantastic 
one of Mrs. Skeffington Ylverton. Dis- 
tinguished by fine shades only from the 
Lisconnel folk themselves, they yet serve 
to flutter these into self-revelations, and 
new stories are the result. We call 
these folks simple, but without warrant, 
unless when thinking of their household 
arrangements or material aspirations. 
They cannot pursue the scent of their 
interests so relentlessly as practical folks, 
who have advanced further in the arts 
of civilisation just because they are less 
complicated. Their sense of humour, 
or their prejudices, will be fighting 


against their interests on a hundred in- 
teresting occasions. 

No, they are not simple, save in some 
few matters which can only be fully 


realised in the bigger world. ‘‘ Honoris 
Causa” is a striking illustration of this 
truth. It is a masterly presentation of 
different minds and different motives 
playing a game together, the strongest 
feelings and the strongest motives 
checked and held mute by the compli- 
cated honour that makes even an honest 
move in self-interest seem not sensible 
but possibly base. 
A. M. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NEW BOOK,* 


The most startling literary event of 
the month is the arrival of A Lady of 
Quality, whose character and exploits 
throw Arabella’s and all other com- 
mon persons’ quite in the shade. And 
this, too, right in the midst of the 
alarm raised by /ude the Obscure 
sounding a tocsin at the least sign of 
immorality in fiction. A superior po- 
sition in society gives her ladyship, 

*A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson 


pen New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1.50. 
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of course, opportunities and advantages 
such as her meaner rivals have never en- 
joyed ; and yet at the same time it is 
only fair to add that her supremacy 
seems to be owing less to fortune than 
to nature. Primarily the fine lady and 
the bar-maid stand much on a level, the 
difference in their careers consisting 
apparently in the greater number and 
variety of my lady’s transgressions 
rather than in any visible dissimilarity 
of kind or method. There is no more 
gilding of supersubtle vice in the one 
case than in the other; the offences 
committed by both are about equally 
glaring and gross, and shock good 
taste as well as moral perception, like 
blows from a club. 

In one respect, however, Madam dif- 
fers from Arabella. She does not de- 
vote her undivided attention to the 
breaking of one of the commandments. 
That also is broken, ’tis true, but more 
incidentally, and in its turn with the 
others as it happens to interfere with 
her inclinations and plans. For, tempt- 
ed probably by a larger territory than 
the narrow field of her rival's enter- 
prises, this lady of quality attacks and 
succeeds in demolishing the greater part 
of the Decalogue. There may be an ex- 
ception, but scarcely more than one or 
two. She remembers the Sabbath Day 
only to further worldly schemes ; she 
honours not her father, nor her sisters, 
nor any living creature ; she swears un- 
ceasingly until she learns that profanity 
is not the vogue ; she lies, not economi- 
cally, like Arabella, but prodigally to 
both friend and foe ; she covets wealth 
and rank, and wins them by deceit 
crueler than Arabella’s deception of 
Jude ; she rids herself of an old lover 
when wanting a new one, not by brutal 
candour, as Arabella dismisses Jude, but 
by murdering him and concealing the 
crime. 

So far, including even the murder, 
the work maintains an artistic sem- 
blance of reality. There is nothing un- 
usual—more’s the pity—in a woman's 
slaying the man who has led her astray, 
and it apparently happens oftenest in 
cases like this, in which she herself is 
not the least to blame. Some wretched 
woman at bay may also have laughed 
over the body of the lover whom she has 
slain, as this woman laughs, although 
the imagination shrinks from realising it. 
But beyond this there can be no further 
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claim to truth. Granting that many a 
wretched woman has killed her lover, no 
one of them all has yet gone on record 
as holding that by so doing she has 
blotted out her own shame. The be- 
lief that this can be done by the shed- 
ding of blood is still distinctively a male 
article of faith, and even then assumes 
the slaying to have been done at second 
hand. The avenger himself shrinks and 
shivers at the thought of the avenged 
taking his place. So that the sub- 
sequent argument making the murder 
committed by this lady of quality ‘‘ the 
accomplishment of love’s purification,”’ 
and the primary, immediate, and per- 
manent cause of the spiritual transfig- 
uration of the murderess, is equally 
insane and pernicious. Let it be under- 
stood that there are no intermediate 
stages of anguish of mind and body, 
through the deep throes of which strick- 
en souls may perhaps struggle toward 
the light. There is nothing of the kind 
—no fear, or repentance, or remorse, or 
retribution such as ordinary criminals 
are supposed to suffer. With the pass- 
ing of her lover’s breath she is repre- 
sented as becoming a saint, radiating 
beauty and benevolence from that time 
on, as if by the taking of his evil life 
she had gained a new pure one for her- 
self. Perfectly assured henceforth of 


the coveted position in this world and 


the next, the lady of quality continues 
her prayers and her prosperity through 
long-admired years to an honoured and 
epitaphed end. It would be ludicrous 
if it were not horrible. And it is with 
a shudder rather than with a smile that 
one reads the description of the look of 
the ‘‘ Mother of Mary,’’ which my lady’s 
face wears when she holds in her arms 
the child of the husband whom she has 
basely deceived. 

As for the literary aspect of the work, 
it does little if anything to redeem the 
feeling of the story. Had the book 
come from some unknown source it 
would hardly have been noticed by criti- 
cal readers, its cloudy intention, its 
clumsy construction, its tiresome repe- 
titions, its crab-like movement back- 
ward as often as forward, making the 
story almost twice as long as it would 
otherwise be, necessarily limiting its 
audience to those having more time than 
taste. But coming from Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, who has written one 
great novel, several good ones, and one 
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of the most exquisite of juvenile clas- 
sics—what shall be said? What the 
work seems to be is plain enough ; how 
to take it is altogether another and more 
complicated matter. To accept it seri- 
ously seems to do the author an injus- 
tice, yet to suspect it of being a joke is 
to doubt her discretion. But still, con- 
sidered fro and con, the suspicion that 
the work may be a subtle satire on the 
attenuated discussion of certain prob- 
lems which have lately vexed our souls 
in fiction—such, for example, as the 
everlasting thesis that sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander—will not 
down. And, at all events, no matter 
what the author may have meant, she 
has introduced another and fresher 
young person, who seems likely to divert 
public attention and public alarm, for a 
time at least, from the awful Arabella, 
and in so far we are her debtors. 


George Preston. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE.* 


With this volume the series on Eng- 
lish Literature, begun some ten years 
ago, is complete. The appearance of 
this, the last of the series, has long been 
awaited with much interest, partly be- 
cause of the period treated, and partly 
because by the original plan Professor 
Dowden, who has shown special fitness 
for the work, was to undertake the vol- 
ume. But, as we learn from the pref- 
ace, Professor Saintsbury took over the 
task about two years ago; and now we 
have it completed in his own character- 
istic way. 

The chapter-headings indicate the gen- 
eral scope and plan of treatment. The 
opening chapter deals with the end of 
the eighteenth century (Blake, Burns, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, etc.). Then follow chap- 
ters on ‘“‘The New Poetry’’ (Words- 
worth down to Tennyson) ; ‘‘ The New 
Fiction’’ (Miss Edgeworth down to Miss 
Bronté) ; ‘‘ Development of the Periodi- 
cals ;’’ ‘‘ Historians of the Century ;’’ 
**Second Poetical Period’’ (Tennyson 
to Miss Rossetti) ; ‘‘ The Novel since 
1850’ (Miss Bronté to Stevenson) ; 
‘** Philosophy and Theology ;’’ ‘‘ Later 


*A History of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture. By George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
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Journalism and Criticism ;’’ ‘‘Scholar- place them, in order that they may be 
ship and Science ;’’ *‘ Drama ;"’ ‘‘Con- grouped with their brother ‘* minors.”’ 
clusion.’’ Thetreatmentisthus mainly This gives to the book in parts an awk- 


chronological, the authors within each 
of these obvious divisions being dealt 
with individually, while literary move- 
ments and tendencies are frankly left 
out of the question. The only exception 
to this is the concluding chapter, in 
which the loose ends of the threads are 
taken up by indicating ‘‘the general 
course of thought and of speech, of lit- 
erary matter and literary form during 
the century.’’ Why there should be a 
*“concluding chapter’’ to such a book 
as this, especially to indicate general 
tendencies, it is difficult to say. The 
tendencies should be embodied in the 
main narrative and brought into connec- 
tion with the lives of individual writers 
in such a way that the reader may ob- 
tain asynthetic view of the whole period, 
from the way in which the facts are pre- 
sented, without having to hold these 
isolated facts in suspension until he 
reaches the author’s ‘‘ conclusion.’’ 

But the plan of Professor Saintsbury 
would not be at all wholly condemnable 
if it were carried out consistently. We 
could find little objection to being led 
in his entertaining way along the course 
of the literature of the century if our 
guide would not persist in breaking in 
upon us with his own “‘ views.’’ These 
peculiar views not only irritate the read- 
er, but also interrupt the chronological 
plan of the book. Thé author has a 
standard of excellence in poetry (and, by 
inference, in all literature in the strict 
sense), which is thus formulated: ‘‘ Is 
the poet rich in essentially poetical mo- 
ments of the highest power and kind? 
And by poetical moments I mean those 
instances of expression which, no mat- 
ter what their subject, their intention, 
or their context may be, cause instan- 
taneously in the fit reader a poetical im- 
pression of the intensest and most mov- 
ing quality.’’ This definition is as veri- 
table a circle as the ring of Gyges ; and 
so far from making the critic’s person- 
ality become invisible in any principle 
of art, it leaves the test of poetry to every 
possible idiosyncrasy. And the author 
uses it to classify the writers within the 
chapters as ‘‘ greater,’’ ‘‘ minor,’’ or 
what not, regardless of literary connec- 
tion or chronology. Thus Bowles and 
Clough are taken out of the positions 
where their affinities and influence would 


ward and disjointed air, such as a history 
of Roman literature would have if Lu- 
cretius were dealt with after Virgil. 
The critic would do well not to antici- 
pate Time’s judgment of the poets by 
thus ticketing them in accordance with 
a standard which at best must be neces- 
sarily faulty. We could feel more con- 
fidence in the historian’s fitness for his 
delicate task if he showed less assurance 
of being in the counsels of Father Time, 
and gave even some fitful signs of real- 
ising that He sifts the critics also. 

Within the work of each author this 
passion for classification rages in full 
fury. One work is generally singled’ 
out, and displayed as the best of the au- 
thor or of its kind in a triumphant tone 
often little warranted by the facts. The 
wearied reader would often desire a less 
dictatorial guide. 

And there is a lack of proportion, too, 
in some parts of the book. More space 
and enthusiasm is given to some of 
Beddoes’ dirges than to ‘* Maud”’ or 
‘“* The Idylls of the King,’’ or to ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book.’’ Beddoes, too, is 
honoured with the only quotation, which 
is accompanied by the approving quota- 
tion of the opinion that there is more 
pure poetry in a certain ten lines of 
Beddoes than in all Byron ! 

The faults noted may be traced to a 
strange theory of poetry ; but there are 
features of the book which cannot be so 
explained. These are very like person- 
alities, and give to the book a character 
far from the ‘‘ achromatic’’ one claimed 
in the preface. Why, for instance, is so 
much attention given to the work of the 
Browning Society? It is not noted that 
a strangely similar literature has gath- 
ered around the work of Tennyson— 
even to a ‘* Handbook’’—and that with- 
out the aid of a meddling society. Why 
such lingering, too, over Mrs. Brown- 


ing’s rhyme “ palace,’’ ‘* chalice,’’ as 
‘‘bad and vulgar,’’ when criticism of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘shwt,’’ ‘‘ foot,’’ ‘‘ eyes,”’ 


‘* Paradise’ is dismissed as ‘* hypercrit- 
ical’’? These are but examples of the 
author’s “‘ crotchets,’’ to use a favourite 
word of his, and on many such points 
“‘corrected impressions’’ would be an 
improvement. 

The book’s faults do not by any means 
render it unacceptable asa useful guide- 











book to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. The author shows a wide 
knowledge of the literary work and lit- 
erary facts of the period ; and, though 
he does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween literature and literary gossip, he 
imparts his knowledge in an interesting 
and stimulating manner. The book is 
marked by the author's breathless en- 
thusiasm ; and the reader will do well 
not to allow himself to be led to all the 
author’s conclusions. While it is a use- 
ful ‘‘ mind map’”’ of the century, it is far 
from a definitive one. As in our old 
school histories we learned only about 
kings, so here we learn chiefly about in- 
dividual authors ; while of their mi/ieu, 
the deeper and obscurer currents of the 
nation’s and age’s life, we learn little, 
and only by the way. That is left toa 
later historian, and perhaps to a later 
age. Though the author has, as he 
hoped, done something to aid the novel- 
crammed reader to know the pure gold 
of poetry and to realise the perpetual 
youth of literature ; the critic, despite the 
sop thrown him in the preface, must in- 
sist that the book would have been a 
safer aid to the many who will iook to 
it for help, if the aim to write a history 
as ‘‘achromatic’’ as possible had been 
more nearly fulfilled. 
A. Beatty. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION 
THE FUTURE LIFE.* 

A few years ago the writing of this 
book would have beenimpossible. Psy- 
chic science had not then received the 
systematic study that has recently led 
in so remarkable a manner to the corre- 
lation of psychic phenomena. Going 
further back, even this correlation could 
not have accrued, unless Bacon had 
given his great genius to the elucidation 
of inductive reasoning, his exposition 
and limitations as to wherein lies true 
scientific knowledge. The chief limita- 
tion, outlined in the opening sentence 
of Bacon’s Movum Organum, Mr. Hud- 
son restates in the words ‘‘ Nothing can 
be known with certainty except by an 
appeal to facts.”” And the facts, he ex- 
pounds, must not determine general 
principles by suffrage, for there must be 
no exceptions. There are no exceptions 


OF 


* A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life. 
By Thomson Jay Hudson. 
Clurg & Co. 


Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
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to the operations of a law of Nature. 
On these rigid lines, some three years 
ago, Mr. Hudson formulated a working 
hypothesis in psychic science and pub- 
lished an account of his labours under 
the title of The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
ena, a consideration of the mental char- 
acteristics and power of man as we find 
him in this life. This work received 
the encomiums of all students in psy- 
chology by reason of its pursuing its in- 
quiry into matters psychical precisely as 
the physical sciences are studied. The 
present work is a worthy sequel devoted 
to a scientific inquiry concerning man’s 
prospects fora future life. The inquiry 
is undertaken in a true spirit, for, it is 
assumed, if religion is truth, it has noth- 
ing to fear from science, because no 
truth is inconsistent with any other 
truth. 

The earlier chapters enter briefly 
upon an analysis of the principal argu- 
ments for immortality previously ad- 
vanced, and herein are discussed as well 
theosophy, spiritism, and the like quasi- 
scientific hypotheses, before the author 
settles down to his own arguments, 
which are very distinctly hisown. Hav- 
ing demonstrated in his former work 
the duality of the mind, as objective 
and subjective, the present argument is 
that the subjective mind is or includes 
the soul of man ; and that while physi- 
cal nature conceals all that man would 
know of God or his own soul, psychic 
phenomena alone reveals that knowl- 
edge. To psychic phenomena the world 
owes its first conception of a living God, 
following in the line of evolution the 
God of Moses, modified as in the con- 
ceptions of the Prophets of Israel and 
progressing higher and higher until the 
highest possible conception is that pre- 
sented by One who was endowed with 
the faculty of intuitive perception of the 
laws of the human soul—Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Thesimple code of morals, ethics, 
and religion that fell from the lips of 
the Man of Nazareth is held by Mr. 
Hudson as the end of the evolution of 
religion on this earth, as much as he re- 
gards man as the final outcome of physi- 
cal evolution. Of Jesus it is stated that 
““he minutely observed all the condi- 
tions that modern science has discovered 
to be necessary for the successful repro- 
duction of his phenomena.”’ 

Returning to the title-subject, and to 
the demonstrated duality of the mind, 
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to the physical or objective part of which 
the brain alone is related, proofs are 
offered of the faculties of the subjective 
mind. This is shown to transcend the 
senses, and there is at least presumptive 
evidence that it does not perish when 
the senses are extinguished. In fact, 
as when the senses are dying out, and 
at other times, its activity is shown 
to be in inverse proportion to the vigour 
of the body. But it is also laid down 
that there is no faculty, emotion, or or- 
ganism of the human mind that has not 
its function, use, or object ; and while 
the subjective mind can never perform 
any other than its normal functions nor 
exercise any other of its manifold pow- 
ers, except under the most intensely ab- 
normal conditions of the body (such as 
the hypnotic state), there is no power, 
faculty, function, or limitation of the 
subjective mind peculiar to itself and 
differentiating it from the objective mind 
that has any normal use or function in 
a purely physical existence. Ergo, the 
author claims to have established the 
complete chain of logical premises nec- 
essary to a complete demonstration of a 
future life for mankind. Incidentally it 
is shown that the subjective faculties of 
the brute are limited to those primary 
instincts that pertain exclusively to a 
physical condition, in contradistinction 
to the subjective mind of man endowed 
with intellectual faculties transcending 
those of the objective intellect, and some 
of which perform no normal function on 
the physical plane. 

In conclusion, not to have read this 
work is not to be au niveau with the 
meeting tides of religious and scientific 
inquiry. 

Leonard Paget. 


A MAN’S FOES.* 


It really begins to look of late as if 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whose literary 
opinions are regarded as almost infalli- 
ble, may have erred in believing that the 
historical novel wasdead. The attention 
attracted by the recent appearance of 
several American works of fiction, more 
or less historic in colouring, would seem 
to indicate something like an approach- 
ing revival in this country. Abroad, 
signs of the kind have been observable 
for two or three years, and have lately 


* A Man’s Foes. By E. H. Strain. New York : 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. $1.00. 





become more frequent and more mark- 
ed. In England the latest noticeable 
contribution to the movement, A JZan's 
Foes, by Mrs. E. H. Strain, a new and 
a young writer, has been most favour- 
ably received. 

The story describes the times of King 
James, dealing chiefly with the tumultu- 
ous days immediately preceding the in- 
coming of William and Mary. The at- 
titude of the public toward James is 
shown in the opening scene, by the talk 
around the table of a captain in the ser- 
vice of the king. Men of importance 
and high rank are of the company, some 
of them being officers of the army, others 
holding appointments under the crown ; 
yet the king’s double-dealing and cruel- 
ty are denounced openly and in the 
boldest terms; the speakers refusing 
to yield further obedience to treach- 
ery and murder as the divine right of 
kings. ‘‘He that makes no scruple 
to pack a jury to take away an innocent 
life shall no longer enslave the con- 
sciences of honourable men,’’ thunders 
an old lord, striking the table with a 
clenched fist. Then, suddenly aware 
that this is high treason, each man looks 
at his neighbour. Some of the officers 
have resigned their commission, some 
have announced the intention of doing 
so; but the host, still holding his com- 
mission under the king, is not free to 
speak. Yet he neither disputes nor re- 
bukes what the others have said, and 
when the conversation is carried by a 
traitor among the guests to the royal 
ears, it leads to his arrest, and so the 
stirring story begins. 

It is written in the first person, the 
most dramatic, when well managed, of 
any form of narrative. The teller of 
the tale is the unlucky officer's wife, 
young—and as incidentally appears— 
beautiful, spirited, and quick of wit, and 
her artless account of the expedient 
through which she enables her husband 
to escape is one of the best things in the 
book. But the joy of the triumph is 
short-lived, for his forced flight and ab- 
sence leave her and the children unpro- 
tected when the storm of revolution 
breaks. Surrounded by spies and ene- 
mies, the young mother defends as best 
she can her two little ones, and the ap- 
parently unconscious portrayal of her 
brave struggle is excellent art. The 
story is consistently, from her own point 
of view, that of the wife and mother, 












who sees first, in these mighty events 
which are shaking thrones, danger to 
those whom she loves ; that of the wom- 
anly woman who fears most, from these 
meetings of armies which are crushing 
and making kings, the loss of dear lives 
and the breaking of hearts. 

The result of this method is a curi- 
ously intimate feeling. The time, dis- 
tant two hundred years, ceases to seem 
remote, and the historical characters ap- 
pear more alive than historical charac- 
ters are apt to appear in romances. 
Thus invested with almost the effect of 
an actual individual experience, the 
story becomes more convincing than any 
abstract description could possibly be. 
Through the suffering of the young 
mother and her children from fever and 
famine during the siege of Derry, and 
through her resistance to temptation 
when desertion of the cause would save 
her little ones from starvation, there is 
a realisation of the city’s extremity and 
the cost of its victory, such as could 
hardly have been produced in any other 
way. 

And yet, in spite of its terrible theme, 
A Man’s Foes is not a gloomy book ; on 
the contrary, there is much wholesome 
sweetness in it, and a few—but only a 
few—touches of humour. It is too long, 
judged by the American standard of a 
popular novel’s length; but neverthe 
less once taken up it will not be laid 
down willingly by the reader, to whom 
the simple telling of noble deeds ap- 
peals. And, after all, when did any- 
thing in fiction ever stir the heart as the 
record of heroism in history stirs it? 
So that, perhaps, it may be possible that 
for once Robert Louis Stevenson was 
mistaken, and the historical novel is not 
dead, but has been merely sleeping. 


N. H. B. 


SIX MODERN WOMEN.* 


Fru Laura Marholm Hansson is a 
German lady of Norwegian extraction, 
the wife of Ola Hansson, a Swedish 
writer of reputation, and herself cele- 
brated, according to her present trans- 
lator,’ ‘‘ for her literary criticisms and 
the beauty of her style.’’ We would 
apologise to her admirers for stating 

* Six Modern Women. By Laura Marholm 


Hansson, Translated by Hermione Ramsden. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25. 
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what should be the very tritest informa- 
tion, but they must remember that we 
are writing in the language of one of 
the ‘‘two most unliterary countries in 
Europe’’—Fru Hansson says so—and we 
cannot, therefore, assume a general 
knowledge of the state of literature in 
the more highly favoured land of Swe- 
den. Her studies of modern women, 
however, include some that even insular 
England has heard of and formed judg- 
ments on—Marie Bashkirtseff, Sonia 
Kovalevsky, Eleonora Duse, and George 
Egerton. English readers will come 
with some kind of preparation to her 
accounts of these celebrated persons, 
and we can assure them that their time 
will not be wasted, nor will they miss 
entertainment the while. There is little 
evidence in this book of the soundness 
of her “‘ literary criticisms,’’ and none at 
all of the ‘‘ beauty of her style,’’ much 
of the writing being rhapsodically inco- 
herent. Let us take these high gifts on 
trust, believing them to blossom every- 
where else in Fru Hansson’s writings 
except in Six Modern Women, and hasten 
to acknowledge some rarer qualities. 

It is really a most courageous little 
book, and courage, in bad cause or 
good, is worth grateful acknowledg- 
ment. In its main contentions—rmot at 
all in details—it.is magnificently con- 


‘sistent. The writer stands in fighting 


attitude against the present age and its 
ideals for women, and we are not sure 
if any age, in the Western Hemisphere, 
at least, would subscribe in cold blood 
to her theory, though in hot practice 
they have sometimes come near it. A 
quite easy acceptance of her position at 
the present moment would only come 
from fools and libertines, and we can- 
not gather that she likes either. She is 
specially emphatic in her contempt of 
fools. A Nemesis may make her the 
founder of a cult in which they shall be 
the preponderating influence. But it is 
the superior woman she aims at drawing 
to her, and when she buttonholes this 
incarnation of intellect, or imagination, 
or moral force, it is to tell her, intellect 
is all very well, but its cultivation is 
folly ; imagination is a beautiful thing, 
but quite useless unless stimulated by a 
lover ; and moral force—well, it doesn’t 
much matter about moral force at all, 
because, being a woman, she is relieved 
from all responsibility. The women 
she has chosen—there are two others 
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besides those named above, Amalie 
Skram, a Swedish naturalist writer, and 
Fru Eggren-Leffler, also a Swedish nov- 
elist and a leader of the Woman’s Right 
Movement—are worthexamining. They 
include a really eminent mathematician, 
an actress of genius, and a painter of 
marvellous talent. The others are not 
exactly epoch-making, though it is Fru 
Hansson’s opinion that Xeynétes *‘ burst 
upon the world like the opening buds 
in spring, like the cherry blossom after 
the first cold shower of rain.’’ And all 
of them areunhappy. They calculated, 
they wrote, they painted, they acted, 
and not one of them would have done 
anything of the kind if they had been 
wise, or fortunate enough to find some 
one on whom to shower the wealth of 
their affections. In this absurd book 
there is a great deal of shrewdness, and 
some knowledge of human nature better 
than shrewdness. She has picked out 
women with strongly emotional and ir- 
regular temperaments. The fact that 
they seemed to serve to illustrate her 
theory has done much, no doubt, to per- 
suade her that they are the most influ- 
ential women of the century. To the 
best of her ability she has striven to un- 


derstand them, and up to the point of 
unsatisfied affection she has understood 
them, though she states her case in a 


very nauseous fashion. But for any- 
thing like systematic study, austere la- 
bour, she has a fierce distaste and con- 
tempt, probably the other side of an in- 
capacity. And of the hunger and thirst 
of the intellect—quite as gnawing as 
the hunger and thirst of the heart, if 
rarer and more easily satisfied—she has 
not guessed the existence. Imagine 
Sénya Kovalévsky without her period of 
burning delight in using her clear brain, 
or Duse content to be one woman when 
she can wear herself out with being a 
score on the stage. 

But do not rush to the conclusion that 
because woman has no destiny apart 
from man, and no imagination, or any- 
thing else worth speaking of, the book 
places man on a pedestal. Not at all: 
he is treated, on the contrary, in a rather 
insulting manner ; he is called childish, 
comic, brutal, with very few exceptions. 
But that makes no difference at all, says 
Fru Hansson, in strict accordance with 
her creed that logic, coherence, reason- 
ableness, are temptations of the devil 
to women’s minds. Brains are at a dis- 
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count here with her, and her book will 
be a most comforting morsel to the in- 
dolent, the flabby, the self-indulgent, 
the feeble among womankind who are 
indeed most unduly strained and hustled 
in this energetic age. To be told to sit 
down at ease, and let their minds and 
consciences go to sleep till some one ap- 
pointed by Providence comes along to 
wake and be responsible for them, is 
the most “soothing and convenient of 
counsels. But the perusal of Fru Hans- 
son’s words may drive others, who have 
not hitherto been fanatical on the im- 
portance of mental culture, to purchase 
a library of austere science, and give 
their days and nights to its study, as- 
suring themselves that if they are com- 
mitting one folly, they are excluding 
another of which they have an awful 
warning here, and declaring, very unrea- 
sonably, of course, but with the utmost 
conviction, that at least it is better to 
die in a desert than in a swamp. 


Annie Macdonell. 


OFFICIAL ETIQUETTE IN 
TON.* 


The person who writes a manual of eti- 
quette must always expect the reviewers 
to poke a good deal of mild fun at his 
book, because it is certain to contain a 
variety of information that is supposed 
in the polite world to be inherently fa- 
miliar to every person who has not been 
reared ina mining camp. The present 
volume, in its chapter headed ‘‘ Miscella- 
neous,’’ gives some ground for the usual 
gibes, by remarking that ‘*‘ upon ordi- 
nary occasions it is in good taste to dress 
as quietly as possible ;’’ that ‘‘ any dis- 
play of diamonds or jewelry is to be 
avoided, except at evening entertain- 
ments ;’’ that ‘‘ an evening suit is never 
admissible for a man until after six 
o'clock ;’’ that ‘‘on leaving a room a 
young person should always stand aside 
for an elder one,’’ with other observa- 
tions about equally recondite. 

Nevertheless, the book that Miss 
Thomas has compiled is by no means to 
be passed over in this flippant way, for 
it has a good deal of intrinsic interest 
from an historico-social point of view. 
In so far as it describes the special cus- 
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* Official, Diplomatic, and Social Etiquette of 
Washington. By Katherine Elwes Thomas. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Co. 
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toms of American official society at the 
nation’s capital, it may be read with 
considerable profit by the philosophic 
student of manners, and it has some 
practical value even to the votary of 
fashion. In the first place, its code of 
rules being suited to peculiar conditions, 
contains certain departures from the 
usages of the ordinary drawing-room ; 
and it gives in concrete fashion a sum- 
mary of the forms that have gradually 
come to be traditional in the entourage 
of the American President. The growth 
of a system of etiquette in a republican 
court is always avery curious study ; for 
in slowly formulating a definite code, an 
infinite amount of tact and judgment 
must be needed. To hedge about the 
Chief Magistrate with such observances 
as shall fitly recognise the great dignity 
of his office, while guarding against of- 
fence to the democratic sentiment which 
views with suspicious jealousy any at- 
tempt to ape monarchical and aristocratic 
exclusiveness, must often have sorely 
taxed the ingenuity of those gentlemen 
in the Department of State under whose 
fostering care these simple rules have at 
last successfully been grafted upon the 
unwritten law of the Republic. In this 
book of Miss Thomas it is possible to 
appreciate the great delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the task, and to recognise also 
the good sense and discretion with which 
it has beendone. Some curious student 
will yet, we trust, put forth an annotated 
edition of these simple yet quite suffi- 
cient rules, giving the history of each 
and the circumstances of its gradual 
adoption. For ourselves, we must be 
content in this short notice to mention 
some of the usages that are especially 
interesting, leaving to others the elucida- 
tion of their history. 

The whole system, of course, is built 
up around the person of the President, 
and the presidential etiquette is that 
which is the most clearly and minutely 
defined. The President is by no means 
wholly free in the regulation of his so- 
cial life. As soon as he enters upon the 
duties of his office he must indicate to 
the person who acts as his master of 
ceremonies the days and hours for the 
innumerable receptions, dinners, balls, 
and other functions that are to be held 
at the Executive Mansion during the 
Official season. In his own attendance 
upon social functions outside the White 
House he is considerably restricted. 
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He may, if he wish, accept an invitation 
to dinner or to luncheon from a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet ; and it will not create 
a great amount of comment if he take 
luncheon at the house of a personal 
friend in private life; but for him to 
dine with such a one, at any rate in 
Washington, must be regarded as un- 
usual or even eccentric. He is abso- 
lutely unable to attend a dinner or a 
reception that is given at any of the for- 
eign legations, and for a curious reason. 
By law he is forbidden to leave the 
country during his administration, ex- 
cept by special act of Congress ; and as 
the residence of a foreign embassy is, 
for the time, foreign territory, the Presi- 
dent in dining there would violate his 
oath of office. Should a royal person- 
age visit Washington, he must call upon 
the President, the length of such a call 
being usually about five minutes only. 
But unless the royal personage be act- 
ually a reigning sovereign, the President 
must not return the call, even though 
the caller be a woman. In this case, 
however, the President’s wife should re- 
turn it within three hours. At State 
dinners the guests assemble in the East 
Room, and remain there until the exact 
hour for the dinner; but the President 
does not appear until that moment, 
when all come forward to greet him. 
The President’s wife, however, presents 
herself to the company about five min- 
utes in advance. At dinner the Presi- 
dent is always served first. A man jn 
writing to the President must commence 
the letter with the words ‘‘ To the Presi- 
dent of the United States,’’ with no 
other form of address, and must sign it 
‘** Very truly ;’’ a woman must use the 
form ‘‘ Very respectfully,’’ unless she 
be a personal friend, in which case she 
may say ‘“‘ Very sincerely.’’ An invita- 
tion from the President to dinner is 
in the nature of a command, and if 
the President’s wife invites a guest to 
remain after the dinner has conclud- 
ed, her invitation is also a command. 
It is etiquette for all persons to bow to 
the President whenever he passes in the 
street, and the President will always re- 
turn the salutation. The records of all 
social functions are preserved for refer- 
ence at the White House, as being the 
social archives of the nation; and all 
questions of usage are settled by refer- 
ence to them. Should a new question 
of etiquette arise, the President applies 
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to the Department of State for its de- 
termination, if it concerns either himself 
or any member of his family. 

The etiqu2:te relating to the induc- 
tion of a new President into the Execu- 
tive Mansion is complicated, and is mi- 
nutely detailed by Miss Thomas. The 
family of the incoming President must 
not allow any personal belongings to be 
sent to the White House until after 
twelve o'clock on the fourth day of 
March, nor can the outgoing President re- 
turn to the White House after that hour, 
even to the luncheon which he has him- 
self ordered in honour of his successor, 
unless a special invitation be given him 
by the new President. On the evening of 
March 2d, however, when the outgoing 
President gives a dinner to the other and 
to his family, this courtesy is usually ex- 
tended ; if not, the outgoing President, 
after the inaugural ceremonies at the 
Capitol are over, must accompany his 
successor only to the portico of the 
White House, and then, alighting from 
the carriage, must take leave of him. 
An ex-President or a defeated candidate 
for the presidency must always make a 
formal call of a few minutes upon the 
actual President if visiting Washington, 
and so must the wife of an ex-President, 
whose call will be returned by the Presi- 
dent’s wife within three days. 

Miss Thomas has a good deal to say 
about the vexed questions of precedence 
in official life, of the complicated ques- 
tions relating to the social intercourse 
of senators, diplomats, officers of the 
army and navy, Congressmen, judges, 
and departmental secretaries, as to which 
matters we should like to quote, though 
we must deny ourselves the pleasure of 
so doing. Weare glad to observe that 
she places under the ban such absurd 
forms of address as ‘* Mrs. General,’’ 
** Mrs. Representative,’’ and other sim- 
ilar titular monstrosities. The book has 
a short introduction by the wife of the 
late General Logan, who expresses her 
approval of its contents. We do not 
know just what claims this lady has to 
be regarded as an authority on the nicer 
points of social usage, but we observe 
that she has herself committed a sole- 
cism in signing her name ‘‘ Mrs. John 
A. Logan,”’ which sureby cannot be good 
form either in Washington or elsewhere 
in this country. 


H.-T. P. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


A MONK OF FIFE.* 


We doubt whether Mr. Lang’s inter- 
est in romantic literature, and his con- 
ceivable ambition to be among its pur- 
veyors, are enough to account for the 
writing of A Monk of Fife. As you 
read, you feel it is a pious act, the dedi- 
cation of power and learning to the ser- 
vice of one who has struck his imagina- 
tion with singular force, and enlisted 
for the glorification of her memory all 
the ardour of his nature. He has writ- 
ten as men used to paint pictures ina 
believing age. His story of the Maid, 
especially in its central incidents, fol- 
lows likewise something of the conven- 
tions that were long observed in ecclesi- 
astical art. A high spiritual subject 
cannot be duly perceived realistically, 
and not by all, if described in the tongue 
of our common thoughts. A _ thing 
apart has a language apart, and for the 
language apart he has chosen the lan- 
guage of an earlier day. This hampers 
a man for most purposes; but some- 
times a right instinct guides to its adop- 
tion, as here. ,It has preserved, for his 
less imaginative readers, at least, the 
remote glory of Jeanne. His Jeanne is 
the fair saint of some mystical glass- 
painter, or some pious tapestry artist, 
not the peasant Jeanne whose uncouth, 
yet spiritual beauty, has been patheti- 
cally rendered by Bastien Lepage. The 
same instinct has produced the draw- 
ings of Mr. Selwyn Image, but in them 
convention has entirely iguored beauty. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Lang’s free, quick, witty, every-day 
style will be astonished at the exquisite, 
careful mosaic here, with its bright col- 
our and its glittering fragments of gold, 
all wrought with a strict recognition of 
the limits of the art. Everything is lucid 
save the mysterious glamour of the 
Maid. Sometimes the figures are seen 
black and clearly lined as against a yel- 
low sunset sky ; sometimes richly col- 
oured, with the sun of midday stream- 
ing through them. There is hardly a 
line too much anywhere. 

A tribute should be paid to the learn- 
ing of the book—and learning is no such 


* A Monk of Fife. Being the Chronicle writ- 
ten by Norman Leslie of Pitcullo, concerning 
Marvellous Deeds that Befell in the Realm of 
France, in the Years of our Redemption, MCCC- 
CXXIXXXXI. Now first done into English out of 
the French by Andrew Lang. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25. 
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superfluity in a historical romance as is 
commonly supposed. The great his- 
torical novelists have all written out of 
a full and intimate knowledge of the 
highroads and byeways of the time they 
were representing, never finding a 
crowded memory choke their invention. 

We have named in the first place the 
surprising and beautiful art of the book, 
because it sets it in a place apart, and 
then its evidence of zealous research, 
which has added greatly to our clear 
realisation of an epoch ; because these 
are its two chief distinctions. But asa 
story it takes a high place, too. We 
went back by the way to read passages 
over again for our pleasure; but we 
have seen others hurrying to the end, 
carried on by the narrative, by the for- 
tunes, good and bad, of Norman Leslie, 
from his youthful escapade in Scotland, 
through his long, devoted service to the 
Maid—harassed, wounded, imprisoned 
for her sake, and with her at the end— 
till he finds rests in the Abbey of Plus- 
carden ; by the black villainy of Noi- 
roufle ; by the gay loving-kindness of 
Elliot. The interest certainly never 
flags. Mr. Morris makes his poetical 
prose romances a little hard to read by 
keeping too much on the same level of 
dignity and remoteness, The Maid 
towers aloft here, with space for light 
around her. But in the corners of the 
picture are familiar incidents and per- 
sonages playing their parts with homely 
realism. The contrast stimulates the 
attention, and helps the sense of pro- 
portion. 

We take back one comment, and say, 
better even than the beauty of the work- 
manship, better than the story, are the 
clear airs in the book, the peace and 
light of a great purpose shown above 
the storm and stress of war. 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES.* 


That there should be sufficient public 
interest to repay a leading literary mag- 
azine the cost and labour of securing 
and illustrating a series of articles on 
the poor in great cities is significant. 
That these should now appear in book 
form must indicate that the interest is 

* The Poor in Great Cities : Their Problenis and 
what is Doing to Solve Them. By Walter Besant, 
J. A. Riis, Robert A. Woods, and others. With 
an Appendix on Tenement-house Building, by 
Ernest Flagg. Fully illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00, 
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both substantial and lasting. Indeed, 
the incident is itself a proof of the ** so- 
cial awakening’’ of which the articles 
treat. The papers composing the pres- 
ent volume were contributed to Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine during the years 1891-93. 
The problems of the poor in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, London, Paris, and 
Naples are described, and the efforts that 
are being made to solve them. Among 
the best known of the contributors are 
Sir Walter Besant, Jacob A. Riis, Rob- 
ert A. Woods, whose Zuglish Social 
Movements the Scribners publish; Jo- 
seph Kirkland, Professor Tucker, for- 
merly of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, now President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Oscar Craig, late President of the 
New York State Board of Charities, and 
Edmund R. Spearman. Several of the 
papers are by practical workers, and de- 
scribe the conditions and problems with 
which they are in daily contact. W. T. 
Elsing, who has been a city missionary 
on the East side for a number of years, 
describes ‘‘ Life in the New York Tene- 
ment-Houses.’’’ Willard Parsons, the 
manager, tells ‘‘ The Story of the Fresh- 
Air Fund.’’ Evert Jansen Overdell de- 
scribes very vividly the work done in 
the Boys’ Clubs in New York. Ernest 
Flagg, the architect of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, contributes an article on ‘‘ The 
New York Tenement-House Evil and 
its Cure.’’ Mr. Jesse White Mario, 
who is the author of government reports 
on the Italian poor, tells the pitiful and 
sickening history of the poor in Naples. 

The papers consist partly of industrial 
and partly of philanthropic studies. 
The descriptions in some cases are of 
purely economic movements, as in Rob- 
ert A. Woods’s ‘‘ The Social Awaken- 
ing in London ;”’ in others of movements 
purely philanthropic, as ‘‘ The Story of 
the Fresh-Air Fund,’ ‘* Boys’ Clubs in 
New York,”’ etc. The aim of the series 
of papers as a whole has been to tell 
‘what is doing here and elsewhere in 
the general and efficient social activity 
that has been the growth of the last few 
years.’’ This they do with vividness and 
force, and there is infinite encourage- 
ment in the narration. And yet one 
turns from a reading of these papers with 
some dissatisfaction. Have we nat a 
right to expect more than descriptive 
information? The fact is, we have 
passed the first stage of the social 
awakening. 
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The need now is not so much for phil- 
anthropic interest and activity as for in- 
telligence in its direction. The crying 
need of the hour is for intelligence, for 
sanity in charity. We need clear cut 
distinctions. We need industrial justice 
and character-building charity. It is safe 
to say that the statement made by Mr. 
Elsing in his paper on “‘ Life in New 
York Tenement-Houses,’’ that ‘‘if the 
mother of every well-to-do home in our 
large cities would regularly visit once a 
month a needy family, a vast amount of 
good would be accomplished among 
the worthy poor, and distress would be 
unknown,’’ is about the opposite of the 
truth. It is more likely that mothers 
of well-to-do homes being what they 
are, and there being no intelligent di- 
rection to such visiting, a vast amount 
of harm would be perpetrated and dis- 


NOVEL 


DR. WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. By Rebecca 
Harding Davis. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 


Mrs. Davis’s new story may have been 
better reading as a serial than it is asa 
book. A few pages of microscopic 
study of the least interesting aspects of 
provincial life might make an acceptable 
weekly article, but three hundred con- 
secutive pages of the same cannot make 
a good novel. Only a firm central mo- 
tive could give form to such a shapeless 
mass ; and the cathode rays would hard- 
ly discover anything of the kind in Dr. 
Warrick’'s Daughters. Touching many 
things, the work seems without definite 
meaning, and like a string on the hands 
of a child, no sooner forms one design 
than it is drawn into another. For in- 
stance, the first chapter is given to the 
realisation of Dr. Warrick’s wife, who 
is dead and gone before the opening of 
the second chapter, and not so much as 
a single hereditary influence remains to 
justify the introduction. Then, instead 
of the daughters, who are naturally ex- 
pected, having been announced some 
time before, the doctor himself appears, 
to be characterised in so many different 
ways that he seems to be several men— 
a fussy tyrant capable of sacrificing the 
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tress would be increased. Mr. Elsing 
probably has had so few such mothers 
volunteering that the problem of their 
training and direction has not come up. 
Outside of the correction of environ- 
ment and the amelioration of industrial 
conditions, the problem of the poor is one 
of character, and requires wise handling. 

There are a number of statements 
throughout these papers, however, that 
will please the practical charity worker. 
In almost every one the necessity for 
personal work among the poor is em- 
phasised, and for clear-sighted and in- 
telligent sympathy. We may expect 
the current writing on social topics to 
grow more and more discriminating and 
its value to increase. There is infinite 
need of clear thinking. 


Arthur W. McDougall. 


NOTES. 


family's necessities to his selfish whims ; 
a crushed creature who dreads to ask 
for a few cents of his own money; and 
two or three other opposite characters. 
Nor are the daughters much more con- 
vincing when they finally appear. It is 
true that one is represented as being al- 
ways tall, and the other as always short ; 
but beyond this their characterisation is 
almost if not quite as various as that of 
the father. And it really looks as if they 
changed places sometimes in the au- 
thor’s imagination. The tall one, en- 
dowed at the outset with an inherent 
irresistible charm, is changed to an un- 
popular person, repelled and repelling, 
without a word of explanation as to what 
has become of the charm. The short 
daughter, introduced asa sly, mercenary 
schemer, shifts to soulful softness and 
back again without rhyme or reason, 
until neither the reader nor the author 
apparently has the vaguest notion of 
what she is meant to be. 

But of all the kaleidoscopic char- 
acters and the contradictory descrip- 
tions going to make this curious lit- 
erary patchwork, that of John Sondé, 
the young Southerner, is the most 
truly remarkable. Accepting the as- 
surance that he is a creole gentleman 
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in all that the fine term implies, it seems 
unnecessary to insist, as the author at 
first insists, upon his distinguished an- 
cestry, his high breeding, his individual 
social distinction, and his personal and 
intellectual gifts. All these need no 
saying to those who are familiar with 
the type. To these the surprise comes 
later on, when this personage, whom 
they have fancied they knew so well, is 
further described as ‘‘a big, slow, star- 
ing man, having heavy, lumbering legs 
and arms, a tremendous laugh, faulty 
grammar, and broad negro inflections 
which make his slow talk almost unin- 
telligible to the Pennsylvanian.’’ The 
transformation is as amazing as Bot- 
tom’s ; and, as if to deepen the bewil- 
derment, insinuations are now made 
connecting creoles with mulattoes. The 
maker of these remarks is one Plunkett, 
who figures as a simpleton, a genius, a 
knave, and a saint alternately ; but it 
seems impossible that the most grossly 
ignorant could still hold to the vulgar 
error implied by his words. Surely even 
the Plunketts must know by this time 
that the creole aristocrat differs from 
other Americans of the upper class only 
in being proud of having in his veins the 
purer blood of France and Spain. Yet 
the author might, with advantage to the 
dignity of her work, have commented, if 
but jestingly, upon Mr. Plunkett's views. 
She might also have advanced the claims 
of one of her heroines to superior intel- 
ligence by suppressing, or at least modi- 
fying, her sneers at the literary aspira- 
tions of the South. For all this is very, 
very cheap—too small, in view of the 
splendid fulfilment of those aspirations, 
for more than a mere mention. Indeed, 
the whole portion of the book dealing 
with Southern types and social condi- 
tions is flat, stale, and unprofitable, and 
the dreariest thrashing of old straw. 
All these absurdities have been perpe- 
trated again and again. Surely the 
Northern reader must be tired and sick 
of them ; Southern readers are tired— 
and sore. Let us hope, then, that this 
may be the last of its moss-grown kind ; 
that no more attempts may be made to 
cover a great country with a tape meas- 
ure’s length. 


BERNICIA. By Amelia E. Barr. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Writers come—and also go—-with the 
rising and the setting of almost every 
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sun ; but not one of the multitude has 
ever entered the domain pre-empted and 
occupied by Mrs. Barr. Nor does she 
seem to seek to rove beyond it, but, 
standing always well within its clearly 
defined lines, continues to give out the 
white bread and cream which a large 
public has learned to expect and to en- 
joy. For while Mrs. Barr's stories con- 
tain no surprises, they are filled with a 
strong spirit of wholesome freshness 
such as cannot be found sometimes in 
newer work. Nor do her stories lack 
variety, the field to which the author 
holds being quite wide enough to en- 
able her to reach most of the subjects 
with which honest men and normal wom- 
en are in sympathy. To such readers a 
spirited love story, with a flavour of ro- 
mance and a spice of humour, can never 
cease to be attractive ; and of the many 
which Mrs. Barr has written, few if 
any are better than Sernicia. A coun- 
try girl of distinguished but impover- 
ished Jacobin family, Bernicia comes 
to London during the reign of George 
II. to join her married sister, whose 
husband stands high at court. The sis- 
ter, professedly a great lady, is really as 
unworldly and nearly as young, as beau- 
tiful, and as reckless as Bernicia herself, 
for whom she is anything but a discreet 
chaperone. ‘‘Women had not then 
learned to regard the whole visible 
world relatively to their emotions and 
destiny ;’’ and these two frolic among 
the pitfalls of the court like a couple of 
quick-witted kittens. Of course there 
are lovers galore—Bernicia’s, not the 
sister’s, since married women never 
have lovers—in Mrs. Barr’s books. One 
is a gay, dashing cavalier, who whips 
out his sword in season and out of sea- 
son ; anotheris a Methodist, whose walk 
and conversation are modelled upon Mr. 
Whitefield’s ; and they are set against 
each other with such admirable effect 
that Bernicia cannot decide between 
them. Thus it follows as a natural re- 
sult that the cavalier challenges the 
Methodist to fight a duel, and no one 
but Bernicia is at all surprised. ‘‘ If 
your two lovers were from the North 
Country they would have been playing 
broadswords ere this,’’ says old Tarset, 
who is more mother than maid to the 
girl. ‘‘ And ’tis a thousand pities that 
you cannot learn to know yourself bet- 
ter, though men ought to give a girl 
time, Marrying is living together fifty 
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years, happen.’’ But no argument con- 
soles the unhappy cause of the impend- 
ing tragedy. Bernicia evokes every aid 
within reach to prevent the meeting, and 
succeeds ; whereupon, with the inconsis- 
tency of herage and sex, she despises the 
courtier and the Christian alike. ‘‘ The 
two men are cowards,’’ she declares. 
‘**T will never speak to either of them 
again ;’’ and she forthwith resolves to 
give her heart to athird lover. But be- 
fore many days are past she discovers 
that hearts are not transferable at will. 
Before many months are gone she hears 
a story which teaches her the difference 
between false courage and true, between 
that which risks life to destroy and that 
which risks ittosave. It is one of those 
little incidents which uplifts humanity ; 
the short, simple story of the nursing by 
a fine gentleman of his servant, afflicted 


with a loathsome disease. ‘‘I wish I 
knew his name,’’ cries the girl, with 
swelling heart and shining eyes. ‘It 


ought to be written in gold.’’ And 
when she learns it, and knows that it is 
her cavalier lover who has done this 
heroic thing, the happy end of the pretty 
story is already in sight. 


THE RED REPUBLIC. A Romance of the 
Commune. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


For a motto that shall effectively pref- 
ace his stirring romance, Mr. Chambers 
has chosen the stately line, ‘‘ Lo! I too 
am come, chanting the chant of bat- 
tles!"" It may be frivolous, but after 
reading the book we are irresistibly re- 
minded of another and more homely 
sentence that would have been equally 
appropriate. It is that dark utterance 
of our immortal acquaintance, the ‘* fat 
boy,’’ with which he nearly frightens 
the deaf old lady out of her wits, ‘‘I 
wants to make your flesh creep !"’ 

Of course we know Mr. Chambers did 
not write Zhe Red Republic with the de- 
liberate intention of making our flesh 
creep, but he certainly achieves that re- 
sult. There is so much of fighting, 
slashing, stabbing, and shooting that it 
would be absolutely unbearable if it 
were not written so extremely well. 
But what can we expect of a ‘* romance 
of the commune,”’ dealing truthfully 
with. the horrors of Paris in 1871? It 
is by no means a soothing tale, and the 
*“* gentle reader’’ who shrinks from war 
and bloodshed will do well to leave it 
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alone. Once we have commenced to 
follow the fortunes of Philip Landes, 
there is no turning back, for the author 
keeps us breathless with excited inter- 
est. Thestory swings and rushes along, 
and on we must go with it, through bar- 
ricades, battles, and bombardments, 
dodging blows and bullets in company 
with our hero until we are well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Our sympathies are all the 
more with Philip because he is an 
American, who is only dragged into 
this wretched business of communism 
through his chivalry toward an unpro- 
tected girl. Hecan fight nobly, though, 
and so can his gallant friend, Alain de 
Carette, whom we admire immensely. 
What a miserable lot of scoundrels are 
Tribert, Weser, Sarré, and the rest of 
the canaille who are persecuting Philip, 
and how we rejoice when the last one 
of them is finally exterminated! Itisa 
sad fact that though one may be the 
most peaceable and humane of mortals, 
long before he reaches the end of these 
475 pages he will be so d/asé with much 
killing, that a stray head or two knocked 
off doesn’t seem to matter much ! 

But the book is not all death and de- 
struction, far from it. Very charming 
are the occasional glimpses of Philip's 
quiet little studio with its quaint old 
garden, behind whose thick walls one 
can almost forget the turbulence out- 
side. It is here that Jeanne de Brissac 
finds a haven of refuge from her perse- 
cutors, and here her two betoved pets, 
the setter puppy and the yellow cat, 
frolic in their own amusing fashion. 
Toodles and Tcherka are quite conspicu- 
ous throughout the story, and their 
moods and manners are sympathetically 
and delightfully set forth. 

Mr. Chambers possesses a keen sense 
of humour that helps to lighten many 
otherwise tragic situations. The love 
story of Philip and Jeanne is simple, 
pure, and sweet, and for that we thank 
him, but as we lay down Zhe Red Re- 
public with sincere admiration for his 
gift of story-telling, we cannot but hope 
that his next romance will be of a less 
sanguinary hue. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE: A Story of the 
Unseen. By William Canton. New York: 
J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. 75 cents. 


In modest green garb, with only a 
touch of gold, comes one of the quaint- 
est and most lovable little stories of the 








year. The [nvisible Playmate abounds in 
delicacy of thought and rare, exquisite 
literary workmanship. The simplicity 
of the little narrative is so subtle that 
one finds oneself gradually looking upon 


the little child, about whom the story is — 


woven, as a living personality. The 
love of the father, which causes him to 
watch every baby act with surpassing 
interest, is powerfully yet simply and 
convincingly portrayed. He is half 
amused at what he fancies must be a 
little ‘‘ make-believe”’ play of hers, when 
she continually cautions him not to 
hurt his little girl, and when she is put 
to bed at night she always asks for 
room for his little girl. 

The climax produces a distinct sensa- 
tion. The little girl is dying, and the 
father on seeing her try to lift the cover- 
let, and hearing her faint assurance that 
his little girl is all right, lifts it for her. 

Then comes the startling dénouement : 

“* Close beside her lay that other little one, with 
its white, worn face and its poor arms crossed in 
that old-womanish fashion in front of her. Its 
large, suffering eyes looked for a moment into 
mine, and then my head seemed filled with mist 
and my ears buzzed. 


“7 saw that, It was not hallucination. 
there.” 


It was 


He had been married before, and his 
first child and its mother had died. 
The idea of the supernatural, which is 
brought out by the tale, is, of course, 
that the child, because of her few years 
in this world, was more in touch with 
the invisible, and so knew of the death 
of the first baby. 

It was Andrew Lang who gave the book 
its first prominence in London, and, 
after he espoused its cause, it created a 
decided sensation. Were we not so used 
to his clever severance of the wheat from 
the chaff, we would be even more de- 
lighted than we are at the unfaltering 
good taste which focussed public atten- 
tion on this little masterpiece. 


LAVENGRO. THE SCHOLAR, THE GYPSY, 
THE PRIEST. By George Borrow. IIlus- 
trated. Standard Novels Series. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


George Borrow’s Lavengro, with an in- 
troduction by Mr. Augustine Birrell— 
can you imagine what an intellectual 
treat is here? Mr. Birrell has written 
with the judicial mind, sensitively alive 
to the balance of weakness and power 
in Borrow, but what charm he finds in 
his very weaknesses, his petulance, his 
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GEORGE BORROW. 


impatience, his ‘‘ sweet unreasonable- 
ness,’’ his inbred suspicions and prej- 
udices! He carries our thoughts back 
on a willing current of sympathy to the 
wanderer, the alien from society, who 
pronounced life to be so sweet: 
“* There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, 
brother, all sweet things. There’s like- 
wise a wind on the heath. Life is very 
sweet, brother; who would wish to 
die ?’” Like the lion in Browning's 
poem, ‘* The Glove,’’ we see 


**. . . by the flash on his forehead, 
By the hope in those eyes wide and steady, 
He is leagues in the desert already, 
Driving the flocks up the mountain.”’ 


The true spirit of adventure and ro- 
mance is in Lavengro, Strange things 
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happen to him wherever he goes, and 
he has not to go far. Adventure is 
brought to your own doorstep. Bor- 
row, with his rich possession of vagrant 
moods and fancies, had no need to travel 
far afield in search of adventures, he 
was as likely to meet them in the next 
street or village as in the Indies, or, like 
Defoe, in a far distant isle. Happy is 
the boy into whose hands Lavengro falls. 
A whole new strange world of the im- 
agination opens up before him, and yet 
it lies at his own feet. ‘* Borrow’s 
charm,”’ says Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ is that he 
has behind his books a character of his 
own, which belongs to his books as 
much as to himself ; something which 
bears you up and along as does the mys- 
tery of the salt sea the swimmer. And 
this something lives and stirs in almost 
every page of Borrow, whose restless, 
puzzling, teasing personality pervades 
and animates the whole.’’ Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan’s illustrations reflect wonder- 
fully the charm and vitality and way- 
ward fancy of Borrow’s enchanted coun- 
try and the humour and relish of his be- 
witching characters. The pen-and-ink 


drawing of Borrow, which we repro- 
duce, is taken from the frontispiece to 


Lavengro. When the book first appeared, 
Mr. Birrell tells us, ‘* men, women, and 
boys took it to their hearts.’’ May the 
same happy fate attend this new edition 
of an old favourite. 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND. By M. H. 
Blake. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
More about Napoleon! In a halo of 

romance we behold that familiar ‘‘ dap- 

per figure in its well-known uniform of 
green and spotless white,’’ and all those 
equally familiar features —‘‘ splendid 
profile,’’ ‘* Roman head,’’ ‘‘ eagle eyes” 

(why not ‘‘ massive brain’’ ?), and “‘ in- 

effable smile.’” The Emperor’s scheme 

to unite in marriage his stepson, Eugéne 
de Beauharnais, and the pretty Princess 

Augusta of Bavaria, supplies the motive 

of this little historical romance with the 

clever title. Courtship by Command is not 
always agreeable to the parties con- 
cerned, and both these young persons 
consider themselves hardly used by Fate 

—before they meet. Afterwards they 

find each other charming, and the final 

chapter bears the suggestive heading, 

“* Happy Ever After.’”’ 

The pretty little love-interest is some- 
what obscured by much descriptive mat- 
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ter, which, however, is quite entertain- 
ing in itself. °Mr. Blake has a whole 
paletteful of ‘‘ local colour,’’ and uses 
it lavishly to embellish the various scenes 
of festivity that occur in Munich and 
elsewhere in honour of Napoleon. He 
seems quite to enjoy his own descrip- 
tions, entering into them with a joyous 
vigour, and scattering adjectives with 
reckless prodigality. The horrors of a 
battle-field are realistically depicted in 
the opening chapter. We smell gun- 
powder, see ‘‘ wild flashes,’’ that are fol- 
lowed by “‘ thudding booms,”’ and hear 
““sudden staccato sequences of sharp 
sound.” But his Muse can sing of gen- 
tler themes, and he is equally at home 
when picturing luxury and loveliness. 
Our first glimpse of the Empress Jose- 
phine is certainly attractive: ‘*‘ Upon a 
couch, standing on one side of the fire- 
place, lounging amongst silken cushions, 
and wrapped in richly tinted Cashmere 
shawls of priceless value, was a lady 
who seemed some incarnate vision from 
the Arabian nights; so languid and 
graceful and careless was her attitude, 
so opulent and dazzling the round con- 
tours of her beautiful figure, and the 
brilliancy of her dark eyes and hair.” 
When we next see this beautiful vision 
she is ‘‘ looking extremely bewitching 
in a peignoir of pale blue silk, lavishly 
adorned with exquisite lace, a garment 
that was a veritable four-de-force of the 
modiste’s art.’” Mr. Blake’s fancy lin- 
gers lovingly over “‘ priceless laces’’ and 
“* costly tissues,’’ the latter phrase being 
an especial favourite. 

There is not a dull chapter in Courtship 
by Command, nor do we meet a single 
dull, commonplace person. The char- 
acters, their conversation, and their 
clothes are alike brilliant, and shine 
radiant in the pink glow of the author’s 
enthusiasm. 


MISTHER O'’RYAN. By Edward McNulty. 

London and New York: Edward Arnold. 

The old problem of the landlord and 
tenant, which has served as a basis for 
so many of the books written about the 
Irish people, while not discussed in this 
volume from either point of view, forms 
the groundwork for its plot. The story 
turns on the refusal of Mr. Kennedy, 
the agent of Sir Howard Blake, to join 
the Land League, which has been or- 
ganised by Misther O’Ryan, the subse- 
quent boycotting to which he and his 
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family are subjected, and the outrages 
perpetrated upon those who are brave 
enough to sympathise with the family 
in their ostracism. Nora Kennedy, 
fresh from a French convent, is a dainty 
piece of Irish femininity, loyal and lov- 
ing to her father, for the sake of whose 
honour she is willing to give up even 
her lover. The picture of old Paddy 
climbing the hill and straining his tired 
eyes to see if he cannot catch a glimpse 
of America, where Larry is, and reading 
fictitious letters to Herself, the blind old 
woman whose heart is hungering for 
news of the son who went away so long 
ago, is a pathetic one, but it has already 
been done at its best by Miss Jane Bar- 
low. The story appeals for the most 
part to the emotions, but is not without 
humour. 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Katharine 
Tynan. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
There is a charm about this collection 

of short tales that is quite irresistible, 

and we find it hard to call one better 
than another ; each one is perfect in its 
own setting. These stories reveal to us 
the traits and characteristics in the 
home-life of the fisher folk of_this island, 
a people clannish and passionate alike 
in their love and hatred. Especially is 
the reader impressed with their chastity 
and the strict measures meted out to 
the one who has fallen. In ‘‘ The Un- 
lawful Mother’’ the severe ostracism is 
tempered somewhat by the love and ten- 
derness shown by two brothers toward 
a girl who, though young in years and 
innocent at heart, has brought disgrace 
upon her family. There is something 
touching about the devotion of these 
brothers, and the manner in which they 
assert their authority and hush the 
curses which rise to the lips of their 
mother, who cannot forgive the daugh- 
ter whose sin has stained the name of 
which she is so proud. ‘‘ The Death- 

Spancel’’ carries one back to the days of 

witches, philters, and love charms, for 

the ‘‘ spancel’’ is a ghastly charm used 
by a dark-eyed girl to retain her sweet- 
heart’s love. ‘‘ The Story of Father 

Anthony O’Toole,’’ a brave old priest 

who defends unaided his beloved people 

against an attack of the enemy, is told 
with a grim humour that arouses ad- 

miration for the deed while it provokes a 

smile at the method. Katharine Tynan 

is the possessor of a style which in its 
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simplicity and directness alone attracts 
and retains the reader’s interest in the 
Irish people of whom she writes so ten- 
derly and sympathetically. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Robert Barr. 

New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.25. 

Out of the buying of a Canadian mine 
Mr. Barr has spun a very varied and 
amusing story. The fortunes of the ac- 
countant and the mining expert, sent 
out from England to report on the sub- 
ject, provide material enough to enter- 
tain readers who are, as a rule, bothered 
by plots in which money, stocks, and 
shares play their intricate parts. But 
the enterprise of the audacious Miss Jen- 
nie Brewster, of the Argus, who way- 
lays the guileless accountant on his way 
across the Atlantic, and worms his finan- 
cial secrets out of him, provides a lively 
interest from Chapter II. onward. The 
contest of wits proceeds along in a brisk 
fashion to the end ; and Mr. Barr proves 
conclusively that the pursuit of gold, 
the rising and falling of the market, des- 
perate financial dangers, and suchlike, 
cannot kill romance. The heroine is 
learned on money matters, yet none the 
less a quixotically enthusiastic lover. 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sydney Christian. New 


York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

_We have read stories by this writer 
that we have liked much better than 
Persis Yorke. Uehas always a tendency 
to be clumsy, for all his good qualities, 
and we hardly ever lose sight of the 
clumsiness here. But, as elsewhere, we 
always sympathise with his aim, and 
recognise that his open-mindedness, his 
generosity, and his delicacy in dealing 
with difficult subjects, are very rare even 
among those who weave stories more 
deftly. Mr. Christian knows the hard 
workaday world of men and women very 
intimately, and he fights for them chival- 
rously in his stories. But we think he 
is better at drawing portraits than tell- 
ing tales. At least this plot is spoilt by 
a rather tawdry melodrama, which, as a 
background to such sterling sensible 
people as Persis and Miss Richards, 
seems lamentably out of place. 


THE COMEDY OF CECILIA. By Caroline 
Fothergill, New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25. , 
Here two widely separated 2ges mys- 

teriously meet. Cecilia is a very mod- 

ern young woman, intellectual, enlight- 
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ened, and beautiful, as a matter of 
course. Her brother and guardian is 
medizval and in every way unattractive. 
He insists on her marriage with another 
medizval dullard, her independent for- 
tune depending on her consent, after 
the story-book fashion of some centuries 
ago. She refuses, and flies to a sympa- 
thetic modern friend, who first backs 
her up, and then treacherously falls in 
love with the cruel brother. Finally 
she marries the solemn dolt, and imme- 
diately after the wedding informs him 
that, having now secured her fortune, 
she means to do what, and go where, 
she likes ; that she doesn’t care a fig for 
him ; and means to have a good time 
in exactly her own way forevermore. 
This spiritue/ practical joke is very char- 
acteristic of Cecilia, who, in spite of Miss 
Fothergill’s efforts and convictions to 
the contrary, remains the most ungrace- 
ful heroine perhaps in all fiction. Her 
usual way of expressing emotion is to 
** choke with laughter,’’ and her repar- 
tee is in the style of a fourteen-year-old 
schoolboy. But why should it have 
been better? Her most elementary wit 
always found such flattering greetings 
as ‘‘ You are delicious !’’ or ‘* You are 
satanic! ... How do you do it?’ 
We have read many poorer novels re- 
cently, but none more hobbledehoy. 


DIANA’S HUNTING. By Robert Buchanan. 

New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. 

Diana was a fascinating and beautiful 
young actress, but she is not the central 
figure of the story. The chief place is 
assigned to Marcus Aurelius Short, a 
man of unlovely exterior, shocking man- 
ners, outrageous opinions, and the most 
faithful heart. This lover of taverns 
more than drawing-rooms, this dramatic 
critic of loud and hideous style, does 
three remarkable things: he _ sees 
through the beautiful Diana, and speaks 
plain truths to her; he puts enough 
backbone into Horsham, a feeble friend, 
to keep that young dramatist at his 
wife’s hearthside when he desired above 
everything else in the world to be tour- 
ing in America with the charming ac- 
tress ; and he never cursed his own dis- 
sipated, faithless wife, but waited in pa- 
tience for the better moments when she 
would consent to accept his kindness. 
This kindly bear is an old type, but he 
wears well in fiction as in life. Diana's 
Hunting is a short, slight story, but it is 









the best and the truest to life Mr. Bu- 
chanan has given us for a long time. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A Story of 
the Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. Fraser has adopted a quaint con- 
ceit in making some household pets, 
gifted with the power of speech, impor- 
tant factors in the affairs of their sorely 
perplexed owners; and the side-lights 
thrown on the inner life of a Dachshund 
and an Angora cat are amusing in the 
extreme. But the entire rationalness 
otherwise of the story robs this fantastic 


feature of the charm of temporary illu- 


sion, and we cannot but think that the 
children, for whose entertainment the 
book was designed, would prefer their 
fairy tales without admixture of merely 
human adventures. The fact is, there is 
abundant material for two stories, and 
each would no doubt have been more 
satisfying than the one that has been 
made of it. Froude, in his Pilgrimage 
of a Cat, has shown what can be done 
with animal characters alone, and Mrs. 
Fraser also has given evidence in this 
volume of her ability to write interest- 
ingly of them, as well as of young peo- 
ple. In spite, therefore, of the draw- 
back pointed out, the story is told with 
a sprightliness that is likely to ensure 
for it and for its winning characters— 
not only Tip, the Dachs ; Madame Miri- 
bée, the Angora ; and Monty, the mon- 
goose, but Donald, Conny, and Fenella 
—a warm place in the hearts of youth- 
ful readers. 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Walford. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, $1.25. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By L. B. 
Walford. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


That good intent is not always asso- 
ciated with strength of mind, and that 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird, are observations of hardly 
sufficient freshness and incredibility to 
warrant Mrs. Walford in using them as 
the basis of two full-sized novels. It is 
natural, therefore, that in founding both 
these stories upon the experiences of 
weak-minded but well-meaning heroes, 
with villains who are given to discussing 
their plots at the top of their voices on 
public highways, she has made the su- 
perstructures of rather flimsy and unin- 
teresting characters. The course of Fred- 
erick’s career is a little the less obviou§$, 
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but this virtue is obtained only by an 
illogical change of front on the part of 
the author, who, having created as her 
central figure an addle-pated young man, 
with all the pettiness of a gossipy old 
maid, later on incontinently presents 
him as a person of substantial charac- 
ter, and further astonishes the reader by 
bestowing him in marriage upon a 
charming girl, who has had the pick of 
her father’s regiment, and is even then 
just recovering from another attachment 
—a woman who, the worldly-wise would 
say, would be the last in the world to 
tolerate his remaining foibles. 

Successors to the Title sets forth the 
heroic struggles of two young persons 
upon whom are suddenly laid the heavy 
burden of great wealth and exalted rank. 
The plot is insignificant, and is at best a 
laboured, long drawn-out illustration of 
the theory that wealth and high social 
position are holy things, to support 
which special fitness is required. As it 
is safe to say that not a large percentage 
of those who read the book will be called 
upon to endure earldoms and marquis- 
ates, it would appear that more practi- 
cal examples might have been chosen. 


NUMBER 49 TINKHAM STREET. By C. 
EmmaCheney. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


There is an engaging suggestion of 


flattery in the term sui generis applied to - 


a book, but in this instance, appropriate 
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as it is, it. means simply that we have 
here what is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
It is not a novel, nor is it a philosophi- 
cal or didactic treatise, but something 
of each; moreover, while the opening 
chapters indicate that the author has 
again addressed herself to young peo- 
ple, asin her Civil War, those that fol- 
low are plainly intended rather for their 
elders. Amid these somewhat bewilder- 
ing conditions there stands out one sub- 
ject—practical philanthropy—to the dif- 
fusion of which along particular lines it 
is evident that much earnest work has 
been done in these pages. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the book is not well 
calculated to inspire interest, except 
among those who are already given to 
efforts in behalf of their kind. The gist 
of it is a record of apocryphal mission- 
ary labours among hypothetical street 
urchins ; and it is not convincing be- 
cause, either through over-earnestness 
in seeking to enforce a lesson, or on ac- 
count of deficient imagination, the char- 
acters drawn are, with one or two excep- 
tions, so vague individually and in their 
relations to each other that their acts 
fail to produce any lasting impression, 
or indeed to hold the attention firmly. 
To those to whom the subject is a vital 
one the book may furnish useful hints 
concerning the prosecution of such cam- 
paigns in the field of sociology as Mrs. 
Cheney describes. 
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ENGLAND’S DARLING. By Alfred Austin. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Perhaps the less said about the Laure- 
ate’s new drama the better. It is quite 
good enough to praise, and even to 
read, if you are not in a hypersensitive 
mood, when it is bad enough to feed 
your scorn. ‘‘ Over and over again,”’ 
says Mr. Austin, ‘“‘in later years, when 
traversing those tracts of our native 
land which the most vividly recall his 
[Alfred’s] heroism, his wisdom, and his 
triumph, I found myself exclaiming, ‘ If 
one could but write of Alfred.’ <A visit 
to Edington—the Saxon Ethandune— 
one mellow November afternoon, gave 
fresh stimulus to the longing, and finally 
generated the production of this work. 


Would it were worthier! But, to cite 
words of Alfred’s own, ‘Do not blame 
me ; for every man must say what he 
says, and do what he does, according to 
his ability.’’’ Exactly so. And Mr. 
Austin had to say what he says aloud, 
and do what he does publicly, a case for 
respectful sympathy when you are forced 
to say and do the unsuitable thing. We 
should all like to write of Alfred, and 
Arthur, and Charlemagne, and a great 
many others, buc luckily we are not 
obliged to show how far our grasp is 
short of our reach. There never was a 
deader drama attempted, and seldom 
has such glib commonplace been seri- 
ously put into the mouths of players. 
But as a representation of history we 
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have seen much worse things honoured ; 
and there is a slender love-story in the 
play, that of Edward and Elgiva, to 
which, albeit against his will, all Mr. 
Austin’s strength has run. The scenes 
pass out of doors, amidst trees, and 
flowers, and morning air, while ‘‘ the 
East crimsons like hedgerose yet half- 
unclosed,’’ and the lark’s song is heard— 


‘* like a fountain he went up, 
Or in melodious spray fell bubbling back.” 


Alfred, Guthrum, Oskytel, and the rest 
of the serious persons, are carnival fig- 
ures, mere stuffed costumes that pass 
out of memory as soon as out of sight ; 
but there is something ‘frank and 
fresh’’ about Elgiva and Edward. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST. An autobiog- 
raphy by Charles Francois Gounod. Ren- 
dered into English by Annette E. Crocker. 
Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
$1.25. 


This is a most interesting and valu- 
able book from many standpoints. Not 
only was Gounod a great musical genius, 
but a faithful son. His appreciation 
of his mother’s sacrifices for him, be- 
ginning at his father’s death, is uncon- 
sciously, and therefore charmingly, por- 
trayed throughout these pages. 

Inheriting a decided genius for paint- 
ing from his father, who held at one 
time the position of drawing master to 
the pages at the court of King Louis 
XVIII., with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, Gounod remained a steadfast 
devotee at the shrine of music. And 
this in spite of the fact that Monsieur 
Ingres, Director of the French Academy 
during Gounod’s residence in Rome, 
urged him to abandon music and bend 
all his energies to developing his un- 
doubted genius for form and colour. 

Nothing is more touching in these 
Memoirs than Gounod’s triumph over 
Monsieur Poirson, the principal of the 
St. Louis Lyceum, where he attended 
school, nor more remarkable in his 
career, for it was the event which decided 
his future destiny. 

Madame Gounod, remembering the 
struggles of her husband, and fearing 
to have her son start upon an artistic 
career, came in despair to Monsieur 
Poirsun. He comforted her by telling 
her the youthful Charles was a good 
little student, and he thought she need 
have no fear of his becoming an artist. 
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When the good lady, quite consoled, 
had gone on her way, the principal 
could not resist the temptation to call 
the child to him and apply a practical 
test. In reply to the child's acknowledg- 
ment that he desired to be a musician, 
the master said, ‘‘ Ah, but you do not 
know what that means! To be a mu- 
sician amounts to nothing in the world.”’ 

And the boy of thirteen threw back 
his head and cried—cannot you almost 
see him ?—‘‘ What, monsieur ! is it noth- 
ing to be a Mozart, a Rossini ?”’ 

Whereupon the master, strongly mov- 
ed, gave him some verses, bidding him 
set them to music. The words were the 
song of Joseph, ‘‘ A peine sortir de TL’ en- 
fance.’’ During the recreation hour 
Charles accomplished the congenial 
task and hurried to the principal. The 
controversy which ensued over the piano 
accompaniment, and the boy’s final tri- 
umph, when Monsieur Poirson, with 
tears in his eyes, embraced the youth, 
saying, ‘‘Go on, my child, with your 
music,’’ is one of the most charming 
passages in the narrative. 

There is a brilliant discourse on the 
art of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
others, of whom he was so well quali- 
fied to speak, while his comments on the 
compositions of Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn are replete with a delicate and cap- 
tivating freedom. The book isa great 
pleasure, for it shows us not only a great 
and devoted artist, but a sane, well- 
balanced, and lovable man. The bind- 
ing is unique and appropriate, and Miss 
Crocker is to be congratulated upon the 
fidelity of her translation. 


THE WHITE SNAKE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Translated from the German into the original 
metres by Madison Cawein. With photo- 
gravure of the translator. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: John P. Morton & Co. $2.00 net. 


On heavy antique paper, and bound 
richly in red and gold, we are given the 
poems which Madison Cawein has elect- 
ed to translate from the German of 
Mirza, Shaffy, Geibel, Heine, Uhland, 


and Goethe. Mr. Cawein, a poet and 
scholar of whom the South is justly 
proud, has retained in his English ren- 
ditions, as nearly as possible, the orig- 
inal metres. This lends additional value 
to the work. 

The White Snake, from which the book 
takes its name, is a conceit of Geibel’s ; 
and avery vivid and remarkable picture 











we have of the gruff old Sir Stojan, ‘‘ he 
who was his son’s destroyer.’’ Cer- 
tainly no one but a German would have 
conjured this gruesome and powerful 
thing, and worked it out in a form so 
entirely at peace with the theme. 

Goethe is represented by a short pas- 
sage between the Emperor and Mephis- 
topheles, from the second part of Faus¢. 
One of the prettiest and most touch- 
ing things in the book is Uhland’s ‘‘ The 
Harvester,’’ but to many the most fas- 
cinating selections will undoubtedly be 
those from Heine. His airy touch, 
weirdness and quaint power of stirring 
people into rhythmic life are all faith- 
fully portrayed. 


THE LEGEND OF AULUS. By Flora Mac- 
Donald Shearer. William Doxey: San Fran- 
cisco. 

The title poem can hardly be called 
great, though it has many fine lines, 
and some interest from being found- 
ed on a sketch in the Gesta Romanorum. 
Of the rest, ‘‘ Ballades, Sonnets, and 
other Verses,’’ that go to make up the 
book, ** The Ballade of Charity’’ is 
especially good. 

The writer is a Scotch woman—Flora 
MacDonald—and one of the very best 
things she has done in this volume is 
called ‘‘ The Isle of Skye.’’ To one 
who has lived in and loved Scotland, 
and especially to those born among her 
bleak and purple hills, these lines must 
appeal. 

The dream returns, I have my wish, 
I see Dunvegan’s Hall ; 

The moon sleeps fair on Grishornish, 
I hear the boatmen call. 

And it’s O for a nook in a broomy dell, 
Where the thyme its balm distils, 

And the rich, rare smell of the heather bell 
That grows on the Highland hills. 


CHARLES XII. By R. Nisbet Bain. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
We note with pleasure Mr. Nisbet 

Bain’s gradually rising reputation as a 

Scandinavian scholar. This biography 

of the Lion of the North, which we briefly 

acknowledged in our last number, is a 

fresh and important contribution to liter- 

ature. Mr. Nisbet Bain has followed the 
best available Swedish monographs in the 
purely historical and political portions, 
while going to original documents for 
the private conduct and personal char- 
acter of his hero. Of Charles XII. he 
has formed a high estimate. He thinks 
that, intellectually, he was very highly 
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gifted, and had many of the qualities of 
a great ruler. Still, he was extraordi- 
nary rather than great, or, at least, if he 
was great, it was as a hero rather than 
asaruler. He was a man of strong do- 
mestic affection, of decided religious 
feeling, though his religious views dur- 
ing the later portion of his life took a 
strong touch of fatalism. He believed 
in a theory of alternating cycles of good 
and bad luck, saying, ‘‘ In times of war, 
unlucky events must occasionally hap- 
pen in order that luck may have freer 
course.’’ In all his correspondence 
there is not a single allusion to his own 
marvellous and innumerable exploits, 
though he is always lavish in his praise 
of others. However angry he might be, 
a hasty or violent expression never once 
escaped his pen. We have found this a 
most entertaining work, and it thorough- 
ly well sustains the deserved reputation 
of the Heroes of the Nations Series. 


ETIDORHPA; OR, THE END OF THE 
EARTH: A Strange History of a Mysterious 
Being and the Account of a Remarkable Jour- 
ney, as Communicated in Manuscript to Llew- 
ellyn Drury, who promised to print the same, 
but finally evaded the responsibility, which was 
assumed by John Uri Lloyd. Cincinnati, O.: 
The Robert Clarke Company. $2.00. 

The foregoing is the cabalistic title 
and oracular purport of a work by Mr. 
John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, O., who 
is widely known for his book on The 
Chemistry of Medicines, for his treatise on 
elixirs, and for many sterling papers 
that have appeared in the pharmaceuti- 
cal journals of this country on percola- 
tion and kindred practical scientific sub- 
jects. 

The author himself best sets forth the 
character of his latest volume in his let- 
ter to the recipients of the author’s edi- 
tion : 

** One whose study of the material has 
to himself discredited materialism, and 
who sees in every form of matter a mar- 
vel inexplainable ; who considers fact to 
be as strange as fiction, and that things 
visible are but verses in God’s wonder- 
book ; who believes a fairy story to 
be not less true than many visions scien- 
tific; . . . who believes that force and 
spirit are neither less real one than 
the other, and that matter is not more 
substantial than either; who loves the 
mysterious and the beautiful, and sees 
mystery and beauty in all visible struc- 
tures and in all possible thought crea- 






































































tions; . . . who questions if enthusiasm 
intense is far separated from sarcasm 
deep ; who believes that the cynic is 
often far more of an educator than the 
sage; .. . should not, in the record 
that follows, attempt to differentiate be- 
tween history and romance, fact and fic- 
tion, speculation and science, sarcasm, 
ignorance, and irony.’’ 

The book is very sumptuous, and is 
enriched by illustrations that represent 
the flight of the artist’s and of the 
author’s fancy into the ever unconquer- 
able yet ever obedient realm of the 
unknown ; and the entire limited first 
edition was bespoken in advance. 


CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. By S. 
Baring Gould. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $1.50. 

We have here a little of everything, 
from the grotesque and gruesome to the 
comic and the pathetic. The author 
thinks he has discovered the origin of 
mourning in the effort of primitive people 
to escape annoyance from visits of the 
ghosts of the departed. Mourning, which 
originally consisted in smearing the body 
with coloured pigments or in shaving the 
head, was a disguise designed to prevent 
provoking spirits from recognising their 
late friends. In the chapter on ‘* Queer 
Culprits,’’ who are chiefly ghosts, a rather 
queer mistake occurs for one so skilled 
as Mr. Baring Gould in antiquarian lore. 
He speaks of ‘‘the witch persecutions 
under the Quakers, Increase and Cotton 
Mather.”’ If anything could bring back 
the ghosts of these Puritan worthies 
from the other world, it would be to hear 
themselves called ‘‘ Quakers.’’ Beware, 
Mr. Baring Gould ! 

The wit which enlivens these curious 
stories is not their least recommenda- 
tion. It is a question, however, whether 
such exposure of the follies of our ances- 
tors may not have a bad effect upon us 
nineteenth-century folk by nourishing 
our already well-developed bump of 
self esteem. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGIC DEFINITION. 
By Frederick Palmer. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Palmer is indeed versatile. Who 
would suspect, in looking:at the title of 
this book, that fourteen original and 
very taking pieces of poetry—* Inter- 
ludes,’’ the author calls them—were 
tucked in between these remarkably 
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well-written though rather metaphysical 
chapters ontheology! Another surprise 
is in store for him who reads far enough. 
When he comes to the tenth chapter, in- 
stead of a continuation of the philo- 
sophic discussion he will find something 
else—namely, an examination of the sev- 
eral Protestant religious bodies as to 
their recognition of the principles al- 
ready laid down, and a lawyer-like plea 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
the only one which is not found wanting. 

We have, then, in this small but very 
bright volume poetry, polemics, and 
theology ; and it must be confessed that 
the mixture has been compounded intoa 
very seductive prescription. Perhaps an 
added piquancy may be found in the 
Appendix, where the author takes the 
Andover School of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy to task. He charges them with 
losing the courage of their convictions 
and with consequent failure to reach the 
logical conclusion from their principles 
which Mr. Palmer would say is that 
‘**Christ is the spiritual conception of 
humanity,’’ and therefore all that is good 
in the world everywhere and at all times 
is the expression of Christin men. This 
is the central position of the author. To 
some it may seem a sort of Christian 
pantheism ; but he has worked out his 
thought with loving care and skill, and 
those who cannot accept his definitions 
as conclusive or correct will find much 
that is suggestive and helpful in what 
he says. 


IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND WOODS. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Robinson rambles with the pleas- 
ant egoism of the solitary through fields 
and woods, and vouchsafes us the riches 
of ‘‘ the harvest of a quiet eye,’’ as of 
one who has had privileges from nature 
while enjoying a close intimacy with her 
during the year. Privilege, indeed, is 
written all over his charming observa- 
tions and refreshing comments on out- 
of-door life, and makes those of us who 
are proscribed to live in town or city feel 
more keenly the poverty of our urban 
life. The series of short sketches which 
compose the book, on the birds, animals, 
and flowers common to each season, are 
linked together by a smoothly flowing 
diction which is marked by a delicacy of 
tone and purity of expression, 
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JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR, 1794. By Raoul 
Hesdin. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


This very curious and interesting book 
purports to be a fragment of the diary 
of one of Mr. Pitt’s agents in Paris dur- 
ing eight months of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. It throws strange and vivid side- 
lights on the lurid drama of famine and 
blood which the writer describes. Noth- 
ing is said in the preface to explain 
where the diary was discovered, or why 
it has not been previously published ; 
but the anonymous editor has supplied 
careful notes of elucidation and correc- 
tion. It is pretty generally believed that 
this book is a very clever literary im- 
posture, and to this belief we ourselves 
seriously incline. 


BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


A pleasant surprise in the remaking 
of old books comes in the welcome shape 
of the first volume of a new edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, from Messrs. Macmillan and 
Company. The work is to be issued in 
seven volumes, and is edited with intro- 
duction, notes, appendices, and index 
by Mr. Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The present volume contains an excellent 
map of the Roman Empire in 180 a.p., 
and in the Introduction we have an illus- 
tration, by comparison of various pas- 
sages placed in parallel columns selected 
from the first and second editions, of the 
attention which he paid to the apprecia- 
tion of style. Gibbon’s place in litera- 
ture is as high as in that of history ; 
but as an historian he needs emenda- 
tion and revision, and thus the neces- 
sity for historical purposes of a carefully 
prepared edition. And if Gibbon had 
his limitations, these are more than com- 
pensated for in his grasp on the unity of 
history and in the singularly happy 
union of the historian and the man of 
letters ; indeed, we do not deplore these 
limitations, for they were the conditions 
of his great achievement. The excel- 
lence of the paper, type, and binding 
are worthy of mention in this new edi- 
tion, and for lightness the book is a 
mere featherweight inthe hand. (Price, 
$2.00.) 

In a Walled Garden, by Bessie Ray- 
ner Belloc, also published by the Mac- 
millans ($1.75), is composed of pleasant 
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chats about eminent persons she has 
met, or not having met, has known 
more intimately than was our privilege. 
These persons are chiefly women— 
George Eliot, Mrs. Jameson, Mary 
Howitt, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Adelaide Procter, Mrs. Booth, and so on. 
Of George Eliot she says that from first 
to last she was ‘‘ the living incarnation 
of English dissent. She had ‘ chapel’ 
written in every line of the thoughtful, 
somewhat severe face.’’ From the 
same publishers we have the ‘* Inferno”’ 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, rendered in the 
nine-line metre of Spenser by George 
Musgrave, which the author expects to 
follow with the ‘‘ Purgatorio’ and 
‘“* Paradiso”’ before long ($1.50) ; Head- 
long Hall and Nightmare Abbey, two 
stories of Thomas Love Peacock’s in 
one volume of the Illustrated Standard 
Novels Series, with illustrations by H. R. 
Millar and an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury ($1.25); Zhe Shadow on the 
Blind, a volume of ghost stories by Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin, with some fine pen-and- 
ink drawings by way of illustration 
($1.50), and in the Novelists’ Library, 4 
Tale of a Lonely Parish, by F. Marion 
Crawford. (Paper, 50 cents.) Another 
of the dainty volumes in the People’s 
Edition of Tennyson has just been 
published, containing ‘‘ Enoch Arden,”’ 
**Aylmer’s Field,’’ and ‘‘ Lucretius’’ 
(45 cents) ; and the latest addition to the 
Lyric Poets, edited by Ernest Rhys, is 
the lyrics of Thomas Campion, a poet 
of the sixteenth century who wrote as a 
musician, and whose songs, so perfect in 
natural warmth of word, charm, and in- 
spiration, were really meant to be sung 
($1.00). 

From Messrs. Roberts Brothers we 
have received Balzac’s Zhe Gallery of 
Antiquities in Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion, now well-nigh completed, of this 
author’s work ($1.50).——-Professor 
Moulton’s long-promised Literary Study 
of the Bible is now published by Messrs. 
D. C. Heath and Company. The book 
is an account of the leading forms of lit- 
erature represented in the sacred writ- 
ings ; and its plan is to enable the stu- 
dent to ‘‘ distinguish one literary com- 
position from another, to say exactly 
where each begins and ends ; to recog- 
nise epic, lyric, and other forms as they 
appear in their biblical dress, as well as 
to distinguish literary forms special to 
the sacred writers,’’ The whole works 
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up to what the author calls a ‘‘ Literary 
Index of the Bible.’’ The Messrs. 
Harper have added two more volumes 
to their substantial library edition of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels, namely, Zhe 
Trumpet-Major and The Woodlanders. 
From the same firm we have Zhe Critt- 
cal Handbook of the Greek New Testament, 
by E. C. Mitchell, D.D., which will be 
valuable not only for its view of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, but 
for the scholarly and thorough treat- 
ment in cataloguing manuscripts, and 
as a comprehensive work of library ref- 
erence. Messrs. Way and Williams 
publish a small edition in this country 
of areprint of Stoddart’s Death-Wake, 
written in 1830, with an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang ($1.50 net) ; alsoa col- 
lection of papers originally printed in 
The Dial, by William Morton Payne, 
under the title Little Leaders ($1.50). 
Both books are daintily bound and 
beautifully printed. Esther, a Young 
Man's Tragedy, together with the Love 
Sonnets of Proteus, by Wilfred Scawin 
Blunt, is published by Messrs. Copeland 
and Day in handsome squaremo, uni- 
form with the volume of Rossetti’s son- 
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nets which the same firm published about 
two years ago. Each page contains one 
sonnet printed in clear black type with 
decorative initial letters, and the book is 
likely to be one which collectors will 
prize ($3.00). In the Green Carnation 
Library, published by Messrs. Stone and 
Kimball, the following volumes have 
made their appearance : Zhe Gypsy Christ, 
by William Sharp; Black Spirits and 
White, by Ralph Adams Cram; 7he 
Gods Give my Donkey Wings, by Angus 
Evan Abbott, and Zhe Sin-Eater and 
other Tales and Episodes, by Fiona Mac- 
leod. The only remarkable volume 
among these is the last mentioned, and 
Miss Macleod’s work is well worth read- 
ing. No writer has yet caught the 
Celtic note of the dwellers in the Scot- 
tish Highlands as she has done. There 
is an indescribable charm in the weird, 
wailing music of the Gael as it is inter- 
preted by this new writer. ($1.00 per 
volume.) Me an’ Methuselar and other 
Episodes is a collection of cleverly writ- 
ten sketches, by Harriet Ford, very 
dramatically rendered and intended for 
recitation, and published by the Peter 
Paul Book Company. 
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For BooOKREADERS, BOOKBUYERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, March 1, 1896. 


Publications during February exceeded those of 
January, the increase immediately after the first 
of the month being very noticeable. Works on 
numerous subjects were issued, but fiction easily 
outnumbered all others combined. 

The sales in text-books continued heavy during 
the opening days of the month, but have now fallen 
to their normal standard. Library business has 
been large all through the month, and there are 
still being received numerous orders and lists to 
be priced. 

Valentines taused a small flurry in the middle 
of the month, but did not add much to the total 
sales. The publishers are showing Easter goods 
similar to those of previous years; nothing of 
especial note, however, has yet been seen. 

The customary call for European Guide books 
has commenced. Saedeker’s continues to be the 
standard. The new editions of Zhe Satchel Guide 
and Cassell’s Pocket Guide are not yet ready. 

In paper-bound books nothing remarkable has 
been published recently, and the season can hardly 
be said to have fully opened. A/rs, Romney, by 


Rosa Nouchette Carey, in Lippincott’s series, and 
The Crime of the Century, by Rodrigues Ottolen- 
qui, in Putnam’s series, and an old favourite, 
Chimmie Fadden, have been the best sellers. 

The demand for A House Boat on the Styx, 
The Red Badge of Courage, and A Social High- 
wayman is increasing. The Library of Useful 
Knowledge, a series of small hand-books on scien- 
tific subjects, recently brought out by D, Appleton 
& Co., has proved a very successful venture, the 
various numbers selling readily as issued and con- 
tinuing in popularity. 

Regeneration, a reply to Nordau’s Degeneration, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is having a fair 
sale, and this book, together with 7'he Life, Letters 
and Works of Louis Agassiz, by Jules Marcon, 
and Criminal Sociology, by E. Ferri, are among the 
leading publications of the month outside of 
fiction. 

Comedies of Courtship,by Anthony Hope, Cameos, 
by Marie Corelli, Exploits of Brigadier Geiard, by 
A. Conan Doyle, and 7’ree Gringos in Venezuela 
and Central America, by Richard Harding Davis, 
are among the new books of the month which are 
meeting with a moderate sale, and which still have 
a chance to increase as their publication becomes 
better known. 
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Among the books being published as the month 
closes for which large sales are expected are 
Stephen: A Soldier of the Cross, by Florence M. 
Kingsley ; 4 Woman Jntervenes, by Robert Barr, 
and A Lady of Quality, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 

Reports and sales indicate a light business with 
the retailers in the city for the past month, while 
country trade has only been fair, the orders for 
school book and library purposes being the re- 
deeming features. 

The popular books of the month in demand 
were as follows: 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 
claren, $1.25 

The Prisoner of Zenda. 
75 cts. 

A House Boat on the Styx. 
drick Bangs. $1.25. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. 
$1.00. 

Cameos. 

A Singular Life. 
$1.25. 

Menticulture. By Horace Fletcher. 

The Bachelor’s Christmas. 


By Ian Mac- 
By Anthony Hope. 
By John Ken- 


By Marie Corelli. $1.00 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


$1.00. 
By Robert Grant. 


$1.50. 

A Social Highwayman. By Elizabeth Phipps 
Wain. 75 cts. 

Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. $1.75. 

Mrs. Romney. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
laren. 

The Sorrows of Satan. By 


By Ian Mac- 


Marie Corelli. 


$1.50. 
The Red Cockade. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
$1.50. 
The 
Crockett. 
What is Worth While. 


Men of 
$1 50. 


the Moss-Hags. 


By Anna Robertson 


Brown. 35 cts. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
CuicaGco, March 2, 1896. 


The record of business done during February 
shows that the early spring trade is in as good a 
condition as can be expected, sales having been 
steady and the general demand fairly good. Busi- 
ness ran very much along the same linés as in 
January, and while no particular class of books 
met with more than ordinary success, the call for 
miscellaneous books was very good. A good 
business was done in valentines, and it would 
seem, judging from the increase that each year 
shows in the sales, that the custom of sending 
valentines, instead of being on the wane, is be- 
coming more fashionable. At this time of writ- 
ing there seems to be, among the trade, a more 
hopeful and confident feeling everywhere, in re- 
spect to forthcoming business, than there was a 
month ago, and we think we are, in view of this, 
warranted in saying that business is certainly 
more promising than it was at the last re- 
port. 

Owing to the general nature of the business 
done, February sales were almost devoid of special 
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incident. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush was again 
the book most called for. Since the publication 
of his latest work, Mr. James Lane Allen has 
greatly grown in public favour, and the lively 
demand for A Kentucky Cardinal and its second 
part, Aftermath, is quite a leading feature of cur- 
rent trade. 

Publishers were active last month, and several 
books appeared that take leading places in the 
month’s sales. The most important were Conan 
Doyle’s Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, Three 
Gringos in Venezuela and Central America, by 
Richard Harding Davis—a very timely book—and 
Anthony Hope’s Comedies of Courtship. Other 
important books were: Zhe Day of Their Wed- 
ding, by W. D. Howells; Cameos, by Marie 
Corelli; Studies in the Thought World, by Henry 
Wood ; Bayard Taylor in the American Men of 
Letters Series, and Xegeneration, a reply to De- 
gen-ration, which is having a very fair call. 

That there are many people outside of the ranks 
of faith-healers, Christian Scientists, and others 
of that ilk, who are interested in the ultimate 
triumph of mind over matter, is pretty thoroughly 
attested by the phenomenal success of Horace 
Fletcher’s Menticulture ; or, the A B C of True 
Living, which is being very widely read for a 
work of its class. 

Sales of technical and scientific books are im- 
proving a little, and a very strong demand is be- 
ing manifested for books on mining and assaying. 
Gold mining is most in favour at present, it ap- 
pears, and nearly all the various books on gold, 
and the processes of mining and extracting the 
same from the ore, are selling well. 

People like to be amused evidently, as gMr. 
Bangs's latest effort, A House Boat on the Styx, is 
selling in a way that bids fair soon to equal his 
famous Coffee and Repartee. 

Sales of Eugene Field’s books are still good, and 
the much-talked about Zifeof Cardinal Manning, 
by E. D. Purcell, is meeting with a great deal 
more attention than is usually accorded to a work 
of itsclass. The various lines of cheap twelvemos 
and sixteenmos are also selling remarkably well, 
considering the season. The following books 
sold best in actual numbers last month : 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 12mo, $1.25, and 16mo, 25 cts. 

The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
gene Field. $1.25. 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Conan Doyle. $1.50. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
laren. $1.25. 

A House Boat on the Styx. 
Bangs. $1.25. 

A Singular Life. 
$1.25. 

Aftermath. By James Lane Allen. $1.00. 

Menticulture ; or, the A B C of True Living. 
By Horace Fletcher. $1.00. 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
son Jay Hudson. $1.50. 

The Sorrows of Satan. 
$1.50. 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central Amer- 
ica. By Richard Harding Davis. $1.50. 

Studies in the Thought World. By Henry 
Wood. $1.25. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. 
75 cts. 


By Eu- 
By A. 
By Ian Mac- 
By John Kendrick 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Ly Thom- 
By Marie Corelli. 


By Anthony Hope. 
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A Scientific Demonstration of a Future Life, 
By Thomson Jay Hudson. $1.50. 
$ Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. 
1.50. 


ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, January 20th to February 22d, 1896. 


The rush for school books is now over, and on 
all sides satisfactory reports are made. Each 
year educational works are more carefully printed 
and bound, while, so far as the matter is con- 
cerned, that seems more than ever simplified. 
Surely learning should now be much easier than 
it was twenty-five years since ! 

Foreign and colonial business has become less 
active, after a brisk fortnight at the commence- 
ment of the period under treatment. 

The season for outdoor studies is now approach- 
ing, and already works on botany and natural 
history are being stocked. Since various meas- 
ures passed for the protection of wild birds have 
come into force, there is a smaller sale of boys’ 
books on nests and eggs. With this exception, 
the scientific study of natural history is as popular 
as ever, and a new edition of Morris’s Butterflies 
and the same author’s Birds have been well re- 
ceived. Books on birds are always welcomed. 

The stir caused by the state of affairs in Ar- 
menia bas produced a goodly number of pam- 
phlets, each popular for a day or two until its suc- 
cessor appears. The book of the moment is 
Slatin Pasha’s account of his experiences in the 
Sudan. 

Lent literature is now selling freely. Simulta- 
neously, fiction appears to drop for about a 
fortnight, and then to resume its old place. Is it 
because two weeks of Lenten reading are all that 
can be borne by the average intellect ? 

Notwithstanding sundry heart-burnings, the 
productions of the Poet Laureate, especially those 
more recently published, are much read, or, .at 
least, are purchased, which is all the bookseller 
can be expected to trouble himself about. Many 
booksellers now post up in their shops or libra- 
ries ‘‘ The Bulletin of New Books.” From re- 
ports received this practice appears to be answer- 
ing the purpose suggested in this column some 
time since, viz., to make the bookseller’s shop the 
resort of those of literary tastes. 

Among magazines and serial issues the most 
noticeable addition is 7he Navy and Army Jilus- 
trated. Its sale is very extensive. Chambers's 


Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, Sunday at Home, and 


all the old favourites maintain their popularity 
and perpetual youth. 
Appended is a list of the leading books of the 


*month : 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan. By R. C. Slatin 
Pasha. 2Is. net. 

Trilby. By George Du Maurier. 6s. 

The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 6s. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 6s. 

The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
laren. 6s. 

Mistress Dorothy Marvin By J. C. Snaith. 6s. 

Sweetheart Travellers. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. 6s, 


By Ian Mac- 


The Creed of the Christian. By C. Gore. Is. 
6d 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Brewer. 10s. 6d. 
The Garden that I Love. By A. Austin. 
In Veronica’s Garden. By A. Austin. gs. 
The Life of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. 
By S. H. Jeyes. 3s, 6d. 
Plea for Simpler Life. By G. S Keith. 2s. 6d. 
The Village Watch Tower. By Kate D. Wig- 
gin. 3s. 6d. 
The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
3s. 6d. 
ohn Halifax. By Mrs. Craik. 3s. 6d. 
he Homes and Haunts of Carlyle. 2s. 6d. 
The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen 
Crane. 2s. 6d. net. and 3s. net. 
For His Sake. Elsie Marshall.’ 2s. 
Absolute Surrender. By Andrew Murray. 2s. 


By E. C. 


Encyclopedia of Gardening. By T. W. Saun- 
ders. 3s. 6d. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold between 
February 1 and March 1, 1896. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


1. The Red Badge of Courage. By Crane. $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

2. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
$1.50. (Appleton ) 

3. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

4. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 

5. House Boaton the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

6. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 


By Doyle 


By Field. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1. The Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. 
(Lippincott. ) 

. The House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 

3. The Red Badge of Courage. By Crane. $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

4. Red Republic. By Chambers. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 

5. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 

6. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 


to 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 

. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.00. (Appleton.) 

. Wrong Man. By Gerard. so cts. (Appleton.) 

. Red Badge of Courage. By Crane. $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

. Red Republic. By Chambers. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 

6. Comedies of Courtship. By Hope. $1.50. 

(Scribner. ) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


By Maclaren. $1 25. 


. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1.25. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co ) 
. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
. Singular Life. By Phelps. $1.25. (Hough- 


ton.) 


. Man who Became a Savage. By Hornaday. 


$1 50. (Peter Paul Book Co.) 
3. Little Wizard. By Weyman. socts. (Fenno.) 
4- House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
5. Life of Cardinal Manning. By Purcell. $6.00. 
(Macmillan.) 
6. Love Affairs of a’ Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
I. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 
2. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper. ) 
3. Aftermath. By Allen. $100. (Harper.) 
4. Red Badge of Courage. By Crane. $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 
5. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 
6. Ia. By S. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 
CINCINNATI, O. 
1. Etidorhpa. By Lloyd. $2.00. (Robert 
Clarke Co.) 
2. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25 and 
25cts (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
3. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 
4. The Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. 
(Lippincott.) 
5. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
6. Bachelor’s Christmas. By Grant. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
CLEVELAND, O. 
1. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
2. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclar- 
en. 25 cts. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
3. Demonstration of a Future Life. By Iludson. 
$1.50 (McClung.) 
4. A Singular Life. By Phelps Ward. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
The Love Affairs of .a Bibliomaniac. By 
Field. $1.25. Scribner. 
6. A Social Highwayman, By Train. 75 cts. 


(Lippincott.) 


Ww 


ou 


1. Three Gringos. By Davis. 


. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
. Red Badge of Courage. 
. A Gentleman Vagabond. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maciaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. A Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. (Har- 
per.) 

. Aftermath. ByAllen. $1.00. (Harper.) 

Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt ) 

. When Greek Meets Greek. By Hatton. $1.50. 

(Lippincott. ) 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 

- House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 


. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By Maclaren. 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 

. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 

. The Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. 
(Holt.) 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 

. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Amazing Marriage. By Meredith $2.50. 


(Scribner. ) 
By Maclaren. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

By Crane. 


$1.25. 
$1.90. 
(Appleton.) 

By Hopkinson- 
(Houghton.) 


Smith. $1.25. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$1.50. (Harper.) 


2. The Day of their Wedding. By Howells. 


un wow 


. About Paris. 
. A Gentleman Vagabond. 


(Harper.) 
By Davis. 


$1.25. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 
By Smith. $1.25. 
(Houghton ) 


. The House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 
beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Mac- 


laren. Cloth, 15 cents. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.50. (Appleton & Co. 

. The Red Republic. By Chambers. $1.25. 
(Putnam.) 
House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) . 

. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 


per ) 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 


1. The House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 

2. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 

3. A Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. 
(Harper.) 


4. A Singular Life. By Phelps. $1.25. (Hough- 
ton.) 

5. A Clever Wife. By Pett-Ridge. $1.25. (Har- 
per.) 


oa 


Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. By Prescott. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


1. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 
2. Jude the Obscure. By Hardy. $1.75. (Har- 


per.) 
3. Singular Life. By Phelps. $1 25. (Hough- 
ton.) 


4. Comedies of Courtship. By Hope. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

5. Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. (Har- 
per.) 

6. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 


$1.50. (Appleton.) 
2. Red Cockade. By Weyman. $150. (Har- 


per.) 

3. Monk of Fife. By Lang. $1.25. (Longmans.) 

4. The Upper Room. By Maclaren. 50 cts. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

5. Money and Banking. By White $1.50. 
(Ginn.) 

6. Vision and Service. By Bishop Lawrence. 
$1.25. (Houghton.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 

2. A Gentleman Vagabond. By Hopkinson 
Smith. $1.25. (Houghton.) 

3. The Man Who became a Savage. By Horn- 
aday. $1.50. (Peter Paul.) 

4. The Red Badge of Courage. By Crane. $1.00. 
(Appleton.) 

5. The Wise Woman. By Phelps Ward. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

6. The House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


1. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Mac- 
laren. $1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. A Singular Life. By Ward. $1.25. (Hough- 
ton.) 

3. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cents. (Holt.) 

4. Aftermath. By Allen. $100. (Harper.) 

5. Cyanide Process. By Wi'son. $1.50. (Wiley.) 

6. A Gentleman Vazcabond. By Hopkinson 
Smith. $1.25. (Houghton.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1. A Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. 
(Harper.) 

2. The Red Republic. By Chambers. $1.25. 
(Putnam.) 

3. The Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. 
(Lippincott ) 

. The Hon. Peter Sterling. By Ford. $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

. Life and Letters of Cardinal Manning. By 
Purcell. $6.00. (Macmillan.) 

. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


aon 


ST. LOUIS, ,MO. 


1. Comedies of Courtship. By Hope. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2. Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America. By Davis. $1.50. (Harper.) 

. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.50. (Appleton.) 

. The Three Graces. By the Duchess. $1.00. 
(Lippincott. ) 

. Cameos. ByCorelli. $1.00. (Lippincott.) 

. A Social Highwayman. By Train. 75 cts. 
(Lippincott. ) 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1. Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.50. (Harper.) 

. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

4. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. 15 cts. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 

. The Manxman. By Caine. $1.50. (Apple- 
ton.) 


wn 
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TOLEDO, O. 


ne 


Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 


Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. 15 cts. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
3 Barabbas. By Corelli. $t.oo (Lippincott ) 
4. Sorrows of Satan. By Corelli. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 
5. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
( Harper.) 
6. Aftermath. By Allen. $1.00. (Harper.) 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
1. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. By Field. 
$1.25. (Scribner.) 
2. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scrib- 
ner.) 
3. Gentleman Vagabond. By Hopkinson Smith. 
$1.25. (Houghton.) 
4. Dr. Warrick’s Daughters. By Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis. $1.50. (Scribner.) 
5- The Sowers. By Merriman. $1 25. (Har- 


per.) 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By Doyle. 
$1.50. (Harper.) 


> 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Berpor, E.—Browning and the Christian Faith. 
The Evidences of Christianity from Brown- 
ing’s Point of View. t12mo, pp. xx-233, 
Cahir e oo 5 oe teins aden es maw acs Macmillan 


Fiske, AMos Kipper.—The Jewish Scriptures. 
The Books of the Old Testament in the 


Light of Their Origin and History. 12mo, 
PP. Xiv-—390, $1.50........+.....45. Scribner 
Harris G.—Moral Evolution. 12mo, pp. xi- 
ey SING 5 sinks eccinkc on aban Houghton, M. 
Hart, Burpetr.—Aspects of Heaven. 16mo, 
pp. iii-256, 75 cents....... Amer. Tract Soc. 


HvuspakpD E.LBert.—The Song of Songs: which 
is Solomon's. 8vo, pp. 72, $2.00 met. 
Roycroft Printing Shop 


HumpuHreys, FRANK LANDON.—The Evolution of 
Church Music. 8vo, pp. 179, $1.75 met. 
Scribner 


Jacoss, JosepH.—Jewish Ideals, and Other Es- 
says. 8vo, pp. xix—242, $2.50....Macmillan 


LAWRENCE, W.—Visions and Service: Fourteen 
Discourses Delivered in College Chapels. 
I2mo, pp. vi-235, $1.25...... Houghton, M. 


MITCHELL, E. C.—The Critical Handbook of the 
Greek New Testament. 8vo, pp. xii-270, 
DMMrusantvencesssqes ded tateruihee Harper 


Moutton, R. G.—The Literary Study of the 
Bible. 12mo, pp. xii-533, $2.00...... Heath 


RANDOLPH, B. W.—The Law-of Sinai: being 
Devotional Addresses on the Ten Command- 
ments. 12mo, pp. vii-194, $1.25. 

Longmans, G. 


Rosson, J.—The Holy Spirit. The Paraclete : 


a Study of the Work of the Holy Spirit in 
Man. 12mo, pp. xiv-248, $1.50..Funk & W. 


ScHUYLER, Rev. HAMILTON.—Studies in English 
Church History: Five Lectures. 12mo, pp. 
XVi-147, $1.00................Crothers & K. 


TyYLer, J.M.—The Whence and Whither of Man: 


being the Morse Lectures of 1895. t2mo, 
IPOH SES, BLS... 0.0 cscsihes sends Scribner 
FICTION. 

ALLEN, C.—Papier Maché. 16mo, pp. v-187> 
PUK icp Leb e 4b8 Meee 63a biwh ps5 0a Arnold 
Bauzac, Honoré pE.—The Gallery of Antiqui- 
ties. 12mo, pp. viii-369, $1.50..... Roberts 
Bauzac, Honoré pe.—Ursule Mirouet. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. 12mo, pp. 259, $1.50. 
Macmillan 


BLOUNDELLE-BurTOoN, J.—In the Day of Adver- 
sity.  I2mo, paper pp. viii-302, 50 cents. 
Appleton 

BowcHErR, Havertnc.—The C Major of Life. 
I2mo, pp. iii-232, $1.50.........,...,Stokes 
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BRACKEL, F.—The Circus Rider's Daughter. 
Orr SST eee Benziger 


Carey, Rosa NoucHETTE.—Mrs. Romney. 12mo, 
pp. 215, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ...Lippincott 


CHRISTIAN, SYDNEY.—Persis Yorke. 12mo, pp. 
SE: MRS, 0 bas dip bw.n 50:0 00 elms Macmillan 


CONKLIN, Mrs. NATHANIEL.—Paul French's Way. 
I2mo, pp. iv—278, $1.25 ..........-. Bradley 


CoRELLI, MARIE.—Cameos. I2mo, pp. ii-291, 
Dias daebibksns. tansuabse sees Lippincott 


Daccett, Mrs. C, STEWART.—Mariposilla: a 
Novel. 12mo, pp. ii-268, $1.25..Rand, McN. 


Davis, RespeccA HarpING.—Doctor Warrick’s 
Daughters. 12mo, pp. iii-301, $1.50.. Harper 


D’EsreErRE-KEELING, Extsa.—Old Maids and 
Young. 1I2mo, paper, pp. vii-376, 50 cents. 
Cassell Pub. Co. 

Doy.e, A. ConaAn.—The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard. 12mo, pp. vii-361, $1.50. Appleton 


ELLIOT, FRANCES.—Roman Gossip. 8vo, pp. 

WEEE, BESS... 00s sc cheek us ta Scribner 

FALKNER, J. MEADE.—The Lost Stradivarius. 
12mo, pp. iii-239, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Appleton 

GERARD, DoROTHEA.—The Wrong Man. 12mo, 

paper, pp. iii-349, 50 cents........ Appleton 


GUNTER, ARCHIBALD CLAVERING.—The Love Ad- 
‘ventures of Al-Mansur. From the Original 
Persian, by Omar-el-Aziz. I2mo, pp. 219, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents...... Home Pub. Co. 
HAMILTON, KaTE W.—The Parson’s Proxy. 
I2mo, pp. iii-303, $1.25...... Houghton, M. 


Hansson, Mrs. LAURA MARHOLM.—-Six Modern 
Women: Psychological Sketches. From 
the German, by Hermione Ramsden. 12mo, 
OP. RUPEE, BOSS... cscassbinveces Roberts 


Harpy, THoMAs—The Trumpet-Major, John 
Loveday, a Soldier in the War with Bona- 
parte, and Robert his Brother, First Mate 


in the Merchant Service: a Tale. 12mo, 
ei TO TERN 90 5:0 ks oe Kee tb que Harper 
Harpy, THomas.—The Woodlanders. 12mo, 
a A A re pees Harper 
Harvey, Cockspurn.—The Light that Lies. 
16mo, pp. 163, 75 cents.......... Lippincott 
Hatton, JosepH.—When Greek Meets Greek. 
I2mo, pp. 327, $1.50............- Lippincott 
Horr, ANTHONY.—Comedies of Courtship. 


I2MO, pp. V-377, $1.50. ......-+---+- Scribner 
Hornabay, W. T.--The Man Who Became a 
Savage. 8vo, pp. vii-413, $1.50. ‘ 
Peter, Paul Book Co. 
Hornunc, E. W.—Irralie’s Bushranger. 16mo, 
OD. VERS, 95 COMM «6-5 cccsocr- 0s Scribner 
Houcu, E.—The Singing Mouse Stories. Nar- 
row 16mo, pp. ix-177, $1.00. 
Forest & Stream Co, 
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HousMAN, CLEMENCE.—The Were- ~~ Square 


12mo, pp. iii-123, $1.25.........- Way & W. 
HoweELts, W. D.—The Day of Their Wedding. 
12mo, pp. iii-158, $1.25........+.-+- Harper 


Hunter, P. Hay.—James Inwick, Ploughman 
and Elder. 12mo, pp iv—-194, $1.00..Harper 


Leicu. GARRETT.—Lives that Came to Nothing. 


16mo, small 8vo, pp. xiii-178, 75 cents. 
Macmillan 


Massacre, The, of the Innocents, and Other 
Tales. By Belgian Writers. Translated 
by Edith Wingate Rinder. Small 8vo, pp. 


io ke rr Stone & K 
McNu tty, E.—Misther O’Ryan. 16mo, pp. 
ERIE CDS in ac cb ces mens cbseced Arnold 
MEINHOLD, WILHELM.—The Amber Witch. 
Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. 1I2mo, 
pp. XXXviii-221, $2.50............. Scribner 
Mrimosa.—Told on the Pagoda. Tales of Burmah. 
16mo, pp. 136, $1.00. ........6- ee Putnam 
MoncreEIFF, FREDERICK.—The X Jewel. 12mo, 
PP. 11-262, $1.25... 002. eeeecseereeee Harper 


Moore, FRANK FRANKFORT.—Phyllis of Philis- 
tia. I2mo, pp. iv-342, $1.00. 
Cassell Pub. Co, 
OTTOLENGUI, Ropricues.—The Crime of the 
Century. 12mo, pp. viii-349. $1.00; paper, 
ei rere eee Putnam 
PERRAULT.—The Story of Blue Beard. Small 
B00, PO. GE BE BG eis oie cecseue's Stone & K. 


PICKERING, EpGAR.—Two Gallant Rebels: a 
Story of the Great Struggle in La Vendee. 
12mo, pp. 288, $1.25.......... ....Scribner 


Prescott, E. Livincston.—The Apotheosis o1 
Mr. Tyrawley. 12mo, pp. iii-248, $1.25. 
Harper 


Quintana, D. ANTONIO DE TREUBA Y LA.—The 
Cid Campeador. Translated by Henry 
Gill. 12mo, pp. viii-387, $2.00, Longmans, 

Narrow 


Raynor, Cecitt.—The gga s cae, 
: -Macmillan 


16mo, pp. 192, $1.00.. 


Reap, Mrs. R. H.—Dora: a Girl without a 


Home. 12mo, pp. 284, $1.25..... Scribner 
Reap, Orte P.—The Jucklins : a Novel. 12mo, 
OO. VMG, OU.00s 6005 cise. sacs Laird & L. 


RuHoscomMyL, Owen.—Battlement and Tower. 
I2mo, pp. viii-403, $1.25... ..Longmans, G. 


Ripce, W. Perr.—A Clever Wife. 12mo, pp. 


ee Pre Pe Pye rrr Harper 
SPENDER, HAROLD.—At the Sign of the Guillo- 
tine. I2mo, pp. 279, $1.00........Merriam 


St. Lecer, HuGH.—Hallowe'en Ahoy ; or, Lost 
on the Crozet Islands. 12mo, pp. 320, $1.50. 


Scribner 

SuL.Ly, J.—Studies of Childhood. 12mo, pp. 
a OI os obec ssw scbeee® Appleton 
Syrett, Nettra.—Nobody's Fault. 16mo, pp. 
ON ae kan e's Se hook A Roberts 


TuRGENEV, IvAN.—Smoke. 16mo, pp. xv-316, 


BTW scccccvess an a --.+-Macmillan 


TYNAN, KATHARINE.—An Isle in the Water. 
12mo, pp. vii-221, $1.25. - Macmillan 


Wo tr, Atice S.—A House of Cards. 16mo, pp. 
eas ERs ss -sbees coca ciaseoake Stone & K. 


POETRY. 


AusTIN, ALFRED.—England’s Darling. 12mo, 
pp. xix-111, $1.25...............Macmillan 


Campion, THomMaAs.—The Lyric Poems of. Ed- 
ited by Ernest Rhys. 16mo, pp. xxxii-173, 


UM cies « swhledn ete nens ts scene Dent 
CocHRANE, ALFRED.—Leviore Plectro. Small 
8vo, pp. xi-82, $1.25......... Longmans, G, 
Jounston, C.—From the Upanishads. 18mo, 
paper, pp. xi-55, 75 cents we/....... Mosher 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN.—Magda: A Play in 
Four Acts. 16mo, pp. 161, $1.00. 
Lamson, W. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Beynon, W. G. L.—With Kelly toChitral. 8vo, 
OM, WG 6 occ cteesnscucsivaita Arnold 


BrapFrorp, W.—The History of the Plimoth 
Plantation. Written by William Bradford, 
one of the Founders and Second Governor 
of that Colony. Reproduced in facsimile, 
with an Introduction by J. A. Doyle, 4to, 
ES pu paar Peer Houghton, M. 


BREBNER, ALEXANDER.—A Little History of 
China, and a Chinese Story. 16mo, ph. vii- 
BOE cc ccenns fb 6NUWs 4stececccn0 405s 


Bync, ARTHUR H., and STEPHENS, STEPHEN M. 
—The Autobiography of an English Game- 
keeper (John Wilkins of Stanstead, Essex). 
I2mo, pp. vi-441, $1.50............. Putnam 


Davis, RicHaArp HArpING.—Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Central America. 12mo, pp. 
a SO ETE Ter ee Tee Harper 


Davipson, J. N.—In Unnamed Wisconsin : stud- 
ies in the History of the Region between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 8vo, 
PP. Vii—307, 92.25. .00..0...0..00. Haferkorn 

ECKENSTEIN, LENA.—Women Under Monasti- 
cism. Chapters on Saint-Lore and Convent 
Life, between A.D. 500 and AD. 1500, 
8vo, pp. xv—496, $4.00 met. ...... Macmillan 


Gisspon, E.—The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. t12mo, pp. 
Ixviii-464, $2.00....... - «+.....Macmillan 


Gop.ey, A. D.—Socrates and Athenian Society 
in his Day: a eon Sketch. 12mo, 
pp. 232, $1.75.. -Macmillan 


Gounop, C. ocmtieei-cblineales a of an Artist: 
an Autobiography rendered into English by 
Annette E. Crocker. 12mo, pp. 223, $1.25. 

Rand, McN. 


Hoce, J.—De Quincey and his Friends. Per- 
sonal Recollections, Souvenirs, and Anec- 
dotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends, 
and Associates. Written and Collected by 
James Hogg. 8vo, $3.00.......... Scribner 


HoLitanp, Mary A. Garpner.—Our Army 
Nurses: interesting Sketches, Addresses, 
and Photographs of nearly One Hundred of 




















the Noble Women, who Served in Hospitals, 
and on Battlefields during our Civil War. 
ee SS rr eer” Wilkins 


Hosmer, J. K.—The Life of Thomas Hutchin- 
son, Royal Governor of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. 8vo, pp. xxviii-453, 
OE PE ren ne Houghton, M. 


Howarp, M. W.—The American Plutocracy. 
12mo, pp. 246, $1.00 ; paper 50 cents. 
Holland Pub. Co. 


Howe. - ap- Howe1t.—The’ Birthplace and 
Childhood of Napoleon. 12mo, pp. vii-54, 
OR iia wea oss 0055s Sawada Scribner 


LinpDLey W., and Wipney, J. P.—California of 
the South. Its Physical Geography, Climate, 
Mineral Springs, Resources, Routes of 
Travel and Health-Resorts: being a Com- 
plete Guide-book to Southern California. 


I2mo, pp. xii-335, $2.00........... Appleton 
LoweLL, Francis C.—Joan of Arc. 8vo, pp. 
VE GEE BRM oes vi oss wens Houghton, M. 


Marcu, T.—The History of the Paris Commune 
of 1871. 8vo, pp. 372, $2.00..... Macmillan 


PuRcELL, EDMUND SHERIDAN —Life of Cardinal 
Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. 2 
COE, OPN OO. «cds cordpdsves Macmillan 


Retz, Cardinal de.—Memoirs of the. Containing 
all the Great Events During the Minority of 
Louis XIV., and Administration of Cardinal 
Mazarin. Translated from the French. 
8vo, pp. xv—304, $5.00 met.......... Scribner 


Rowe, SAMUEL.—A Perambulation of the An- 
cient and Royal Forest of Dartmoor, and 
the Venville Precincts, or a Topographical 
Survey of their Antiquities and Scenery. 


8vo, pp. xvi-516, $5.00 met......... Putnam 
RuskIN, J.—The Harbours of England. 12mo, 
Ds. ROG, DG 6 asi ne cho eseap es eee Scribner 


SALIS.—Reminiscences of Rich- 


8vo, pp. xvi-340, $6.00. 
Putnam 


SCHWABE, Mrs. 
ard Cobden. 


SHEDD, JuLIA A.—Famous Sculptors and Sculp- 
ture. I2mo, pp. vii-332, $2.00. Houghton, M. 


SHEDD, JULIA A.—Famous Painters and Paint- 
ings. I2mo, pp. vii-—339, $2.00. 
Houghton, M 


SmyTuH, ALBERT H.—American Men of Letters : 
Bayard Taylor. 16mo, pp. vii-—320, $1.25. 
Houghton, M. 


Watton, IzAak.—The Lives of Doctor John 
Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard 
Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Doctor 
Robert Sands Sanderson. 12mo, pp. xxviii- 
R05; GAS Ma nin 6 cc kisi os 0 as Stone & K, 


Woop, Sir Evetyn.—Cavalry in the Waterloo 
Campaign. 12mo, pp. xvi-—203, $1.25. 
Roberts 


Waricnt, G. F. —Greenland Icefields and Life in 


the North Atlantic. I2mo, pp. xv-407, 

ee re eS Pee ee Appleton 
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BERGEN, J. Y.—Elementsof Botany. 12mo, pp. 
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DarsBisHire, H. D.—Relliquie Philologice , 
or, Essays in Comparative Philology. Ed- 
ited by R. S. Conway. 8vo, pp. 270, $2.00 
WOE Ad ds obs aha wiainn 2 windeas eos Macmillan 


FERRI, Enrico.—Criminal Sociology. 12mo, 
pp. xx-284, $1.50..... AE Eo ae Appleton 


GARDNER, E. A.—A Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture. I2mo, pp. xvii-—268, $1.25 met. 
Macmillan 
GLAZEBROOK, R. T.—James Clerk Maxwell, and 
Modern Physics. 12mo, pp. 224, $1.25. 


Macmillan 
MEANS, JAMES.—The Aeronautical Annual, 1896. 
Ova, Oe. 396; Or.OO. sonics iaadiatens Clarke 


PETRIE, W. M. FLinpers.—Egyptian Decora- 
tive Art: a Course of Lectures Delivered at 
the Royal Institute. 12mo, pp. viii-128, 
ND oaw'snad tn + tne Gdn Rane cea Putnam 


Regeneration: a Reply to Max Nordau. 8vo, 
PR Rv $es, O0.00. 6. 2 oks es ccneean ae Putnam 


Ross, RussELt.—Electric Wiring. For the Use 
of Architects, Underwriters, and the Owners 
of Buildings. 4to, $2.50. ..... .Macmillan 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BALDWIN, J.—A Guide to Systematic Reading 
in The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 12mo, 
DO BE, GR an og sc dcasvddsdeie .» Werner 


Commons, J. R.—Proportional Representation. 
r2mo, pp. vii-298, $1.75............ Crowell 


CoyLe, J. PATTERSON.—The Spirit in Literature 
and Life: the E. D. Rand Lectures in lowa 
College for the Year 1894. 12mo, pp. xii- 


oo kas bake cncawa Houghton, M_ 
FLeminc, G.—For, Plain Women Only. 12mo, 
C0. SEE as kK ccannessivess eee Merriam 


FritH, WALTER.—In Search of Quiet: a Coun- 
try Journal. May-July. 12mo, pp. vii- 
296, $1.25........ .....Harper 

Hake, E,. Ecmont, and Wessiau, O. E.—The 
Coming Individualism. 8vo, pp. xi-347, 


$4.00. 
Hazuitt, W. CAarew.—The Coin Collector. 8vo, 
pp. 298, $2.25 wef............ Longmans, G. 


Jacons, JosEpH.—Literary Studies. Small 8vo, 
ee ee errr rere Scribner 
Kirsy, E. N.—Public Speaking and Reading: a 
Treatise on Delivery, according to the 


Principles of the New Elocution. 12mo, 
PP. V-205, $1.00 et... .. ces eeeeees Lee & S. 
PaGetT, Vio_er.—Renaissance Fancies and 


Studies: being a Sequel to Euphorion. 
I2mo, pp. v—260, $1.25........++6-- Putnam 


Rosinson, RowLanpd E.—In New England 
Fields and Woods. 16mo, pp. vii-287, $1.25. 
Houghton, M. 


SAINTSBURY, G.—A History of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature. 12mo, pp. xii-477, $1.50. 
Macmillan 


THOMAS, KATHERINE ELwes.—Official, Diplo- 
matic, and Social Etiquette of Washington. 
16mo, pp. 152, 75 cents. ..........-. Cassell 


White, MAry.—The Book of a Hundred Games. 
16mo, pp. xiii-171, $1.00........... Scribner 
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ARMSTRONG, R. A., and Others,—Creed or Con- ere Stock 
science? Third Series. 2/-......... Green GERARD, E.—A Pubiaiinae: an Anglo-German 
BAYNES, H.—The Idea of God, and the Moral Study. 6/- coos eeecesesseseees Blackwood 
Sense in the Light of Language. 10/6. GoseL, H.—On the Shelf. 2/6.......... Warne 


Williams & N. 


Biair, J. F.—The Apostolic Gospel. With a 
Critical Reconstruction of the Text. 12/6. 


Smith & E. 

Burrows, Rev. W. O.—The Mystery of the 
ee a ee ee eer Rivington 
Litrie, W. J. KNox.—Treatise on Meditation. 
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MACLAREN, A.—The Beatitudes, and Other Ser- 
MIR 2 Bh 6 nas vanes cckceen Alexander & S. 
MATuRIN, B. W.—Some Principles and Practices 
of the Spiritual Life. 4/6....... Longmans 
Morris, Rev. J.—A New Natural Theology. 
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Mou.ton, R. G.—The Literary Study of the 
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Peme, T. W.—One Hundred and Ten Bible 
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RANDOLPH, B.W.—The Law of Sinai: Devotional 
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SPURGEON, T.—Down to the Sea. 3/6.. Passmore 


Totstoy, LEo.—The Four Gospels Harmonized 
and Translated. Part2. 6/-......... Scott 


Watiace, A. R.—Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
Sn,” Mee Mas et avat<bace oa Redway 
FICTION. 


Barron, Capt. W.—Old Whaling Days. 3/6 wet. 
Simpkin 

Briccs, H. M.—By Tangled Paths. 3/6.Warne 

Breton, F.—The Trespasses of Two. 6/-. 


Hutchinson 
BucHANAN, R., and Murray, H.—The Charlatan. 
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Smith & E. 
Compton, C. G.—Her Own Devices. 2/6 net. 


CHRISTIAN, S.—Persis Yorke. 4/-... 


Heinemann 
CornaBy, W. A.—String of Chinese Peach 
BD, COO ois oss tp c esccnaseenves Kelley 
CRAWFURD, O.—The White Feather, and Other 
A. son sa ntwameileeiemas Chapman 
Croker, B. M.—The Real Lady Hilda. 3/6. 
Chatto 
Davey, R.—The Sand Sea, and Other Stories. 
2/6 Sita bs aw é:e- 6 abe eet Roxburgh Press 
Dawe, W. te of Godfrey Kinge. 6/-, 
Ward & D 
Dickinson, M. L.—The Temptation of Katherine 
NE. Bfecne ween Bapt. Tract & Book Soc. 
DoucatL, L.—The Madonna of a Day. 6/-. 
Bentley 


Dure, M.—An Impression: called the Imagina- 
tion of their Hearts. 4/-......++...+-Henry 


GREEN, A. K.—Doctor Izard. 3/6......Putnam 
GREENHOW, Surgeon: Major H. M.—Brenda’'s Ex- 
periment: a Novel. 2/6........... Jarrold 
HaAmI.Lton, M.—A Self-denying Ordinance. 6/-. 
Heinemann 

HotmgEs, E.—A Painter’s Romance, and Other 
Stovtes.... 6/e is. ..20 AP RES Hurst & B. 
Horr, A.—Comedies of Courtship. 6/-...Innes 


HUNGERFORD, Mrs.—A Point of Conscience. 3 


OE: | le OS oa aw ann a nscdon cebEu Chatto 
Jewett, S. O.—The Life of Nancy, and Other 
a Se errr . Longmans 
KENNARD, Mrs. E.—A Riverside Romance. 6/-. 
White 


LaupER, H.—Stages inthe Journey. 3/6..Innes 
MACNAMARA, T. J.—Schoolmaster Sketches. 2/6. 
Cassell 

MANSFORD, C. J., and INGLEBRIGHT, i: A.— 
A Bride’s Experiment. 3/6.... ... ellairs 


MARWICK, E.—The City of Gold: a Tale of 
Sport, Travel, and Adventure. 6/-. 

Tower Pub! Co. 

MATHEW, F.—The Wood of the Brambles. 4/6 
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Arrowsmith 
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Hurst 
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SWEETMAN, W.—Roland Kyan. 6/-...... Digby 

Tynan, K.—Oh, What a Plague is Love! 3/6. 
Black 

Warp, B. W.—Sir Geoffrey Skeffington. 6/-. 
Digby 
WATERLOO, S.—A Man anda Woman. 3/6 met. 
Redway 

Wituiamson, F. H.—A Provincial Lady. 6/-. 
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WInTER, J. S.—A Born Soldier. 2/6....... White 
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A Becketr, A. W.—Green-room Recollections. 
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Jack, W.—Robert Burns in other Tongues. 
Critical Review of Translations of his Songs 
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Keats, J.—Poems. Edited by G. T. Drury, with 
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Lawrence & B. 

Rossett1, C.—New Poems. Edited by W. M. 
GE, ANU Sec eisi ot ccs wae . Macmillan 


Somocyl, E.—Vocabulary of English, German, 


French, Italian, and Hungarian, in one 
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CAMPAN, Madame.—Memoirs of the Court of 
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ECKENSTEIN, L.—Woman 
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EDERSHEIM, Rev. A.—History of the Jewish 
Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem 
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Edgeworth, Richard Lovell: a Selection from 
his Memoirs. Edited by B. L. Tollemache, 


Becc, A.—History of British Columbia. 


Under Monasticism. 
Camb. Press 


Gate ai eee kh Ope eink 4 kesh gees Rivington 
EpyeE, Surgeon-Capt, I. S.—Sport in India and 
Se BE, Ofer ic isccccess Gale & P. 
EL.iot, F.—Roman Gossip. 6/-....... Murray 


Finding, The, of Wineland the Good : the History 
of the Icelandic Discovery of America. 
Edited and translated by A. M. Reeves. 
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GILBERT, J. T.—An Account of the Parliament 
House, Dublin. 1661-1800. 10/6..Simpkin 

GILLMAN, A, W.—Searches into the History of 
the Gillman Family. 35/-............ Stock 

D. G.—A Wandering Scholar in the 

hak 6594s SaPR Os ders Murray 

HowELt-ar-HoWELL.—Birthplace and Childhood 
ee rr re Simpkin 

KINGSFORD, ANNA.— Life, Letters, Diary, and 
Work. By E. Maitland. 2 vols, 31/6...Paul 

Lorp, W. F.—The Lost Possessions of England. 
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MAcPHERSON, H. C.—Thomas Carlyle. 1/6 and 
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PowELL, E.—The Rising in East Anglia in 1381. 
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Radcliffe, R.—Recollections of, by his Wife. 4/6. 

Morgan & S. 

Retz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of. Translated from 
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Eyre & S, 
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Simpkin 
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BEALE, A. M. A.—Excelsior English- henna 


and Spanish-English Dictionary. 10/6. 
Kegan P. 
Bibliography of Tennyson, The. 5/-....Hollings 


Botsster, G.—Rome and Pompeii: Archeological 


Rambles. Translated by D. Havelock 
Pe MIs s- USF we RMS ede be Unwin 
BreENT, C., and Others.—Ex-Meridian Altitude 
RR, See rer ee re Philip 


Brown, E, G.—Catalogue of the Persian Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the University of 


Cambridge. 15/-...... Camb. Univ. Press 
CayLey, Prof. A.—Collected Mathematical 
Works. Vol.g. 25/-...Camb. Univ. Press 
CUNNINGHAM, W.—Social a echt agai of To-day. 
1 ee Py . ...-Methuen 
E.uior, G. F. Scott.—A Naturalist in Mid-Africa. 
DP, in Sica ho vonsdendr ates eeteves Innes 
Garpner, E. A.—Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
PSEC COE EOC E ED veer eT Macmillan 


Griccs, W.—India: Photographs and Drawings 
of Historical Buildings. 80/-et..Quaritch 


Hansen, E. C.—Practical Studies in Fermenta- 
tion. Translated by A. K. Miller. 12/6.Spon 


Hotman, S. W.—Computation Rules and Log- 

SUA. - Bfaes was ds oe sink 0s ts Macmillan 
Impey, S. P.—A Handbook of Leprosy. 12/-. 

Churchill 

MAc.LeEAN, A. J.—Grammar of the Dialects of 

Vernacular Syriac. 18/-.Camb. Univ. Press 


Muntz, E.—Raphael. Translated by W. Arm- 


strong. Illustrated. 7/6.... ... Chapman 
Mutuer, R.—History of Modern Painting. Vol. 
&. . 18/6 web... 0. occ csesnsessnesovees Henry 
NICHOLSON, J. S.—Strikes and Social Problems. 
8/6... dccc-cccsnes, sone seneeeeneens Black 
NoLan, J.—Satellite Evolution: the Evident 


Scope of Tidal Friction, etc. 3,6. Robertson 
Pui.iips, C.—The Picture Gallery of Charles I. 
SE Bhi 3.00045 <énbbcabeesddees sas Seeley 
Potter, P. M.—A Souveaie Trilby. 2/6.Walker 
Rep, G. A.—The Present Evolution of Man. 
7 ROR en A Chapman & H. 
ScoviLLte, W. L.—The Art of Compounding: 
a Text-book for Students, 12/-....... Paul 
Syme, D.—On the Modification of Organisms. 
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Tabor, G. J.—The Law and Practice of Licens- 
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TuHoMA, R.—Text-book of General Pathology. 
Translated by A. Bruce. Volt. 30/-..Black 
Tompkins, A. E.—A Text-book of Marine Engi- 
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making machinery. 7/6..++..,.Lockwood 
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Wa ker, L.—Varied Occupations in String Work. 
Rh ba Wicks pith Cane St see olkee Macmillan 
Woops, E, A., and Others.—The Poor in Great 
CHGS. IG/ =. 5 bcs gers Religious Tract Soc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ciecec, C. E.—Elocutionist. 3/- 
CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, G. and R. B.—Father 
Archangel of Scotland, and Other Essays. 


Débrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench (1896), Illustrated with Armorial 
PUN ac Gg hra's . cosds cid Oss ceeen ee Dean 

FisHer, A. T.—Outdoor Life in England. 14/-. 

Bentley 
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Jacoss, J.—Jewish Ideals, and Other Essays. 
Nutt 
Jacos, T. E.—The Civil Service Reader. 
Macmillan 
Jounson, E. C.—Annuities to the Blind. 3/6. 
Simpkin 
Loucu, T.—England’s Wealth and Ireland's 
Poverty. With Diagram. 7/6 
Paine, T.—Rights of Man. Edited by M. D. 
Conway. Putnam 
Panton, J. E.—Suburban Residences, and How 
to Circumvent Them. 3/6 Ward & D. 
STREETER, E. W.—The Koh-i-Nur Diamond: its 
Romance and History. 2/6 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

HorrMAnNn, R. A.—Die Abendmahlsgedanken 
Jesu Christi. 3 M. 

HouizHEy, B.—Der Neuentdeckte Codex Syrus 
Sinaiticus. 5 M 

NiL_Ees, N.—Kalendarium Manuale Utriusque 
Ecclesia Orientalis et Occidentalis. 7 M. soc. 

WILLMANN, O.—Der Idealismus der Kirchen- 
viter und der Realismus der Scholastiker. 
9 M. 

WINTER, J., and WunscuE, A.—Die Jiidische Lit- 
teratur seit Abschluss des Kanons, Part 25. 
2M. soc. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
BAssERIE, J. P.—La Conjuration de Cinq-Mars. 
3 fr. soc. 


Brevits, A.—St. Austinde et la Gascogne au XI. 


Siécle. 6 fr. 

CrrFrserr, G.—Souvenirs de la Révolution et de 
Empire. 3 fr. 50. 

CHEVALIER, PAUL LE.—Lieutenant-Général des 
Armées Navales du Levant (1598-1668) avec 
Préface de M. de Maby. 3 fr. soc. 

Dacuet, A.—Le Pére Girard et son Temps, 
1765-1850. 2vols. 15 fr. 

DavouT, MAR&CHAL.—1806-7, Opérations du 3e 
Corps. 7 fr. 50c. 

Desjarpins, A.—P. J. Proudhon. 7 fr. 

FEUILLET, Madame O,.—Souvenirs et Corres- 
pondances. 7 fr. 50c. 

Grandes Dames, Nos.—La Duchesse d’Uzés. 
3 fr. soc. 

Lacroix, C. DE.—Mémoires Diplomatiques de 
Montgaillard (1805-1819). 7 fr. 50. 

LarrE, H. p—E.—Mémoires du Duc de Persigny. 
7 fr. soc. 

LaAQuiantE, A.—Un Hiver a Paris sous le Con- 
sulat, 1802-3. 7 fr. 50 c. 

LenotrE, G.—Le Baron de Batz (1792-95). 7 fr. 
50 c. 

Lotsz, F.—Histoire de la Poésie mise en Rap- 
port avec la Civilisation en Italie. 5 fr. 
Mémoires du General Comte de Saint-Chamans, 

1802-32. 7 fr. 50c. 

Moe ter, C.—Eléonore d’Autriche et de Bour- 
gogne Reine de France. 1o fr. 

SASSENAY, Marquis de.—Les Derniers Mois de 
Murat. 3 fr. 50. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
ADAMEK, L.—Unsignierte Vasen des Amasis. 

3 M. 6oc. 
Boutique, A.—Poru le Prix Mon‘yon. 3 fr. 50c. 
Capo., E.—Madeleine Houlard. 3 fr. soc. 
CoLiicnon, A.—La Religion des Lettres. 5 fr. 
Crucker, E.—Lessing. 8 fr. 
Daupet, E.—Drapeaux Ennemis. 
DELARD, E.—Béliserte. 3 fr. soc. 
De La VANnperE, J.—Ambitieuse. 


3 fr. 50¢. 

3 fr. 50c. 

Derniéres Poésies de Marguerite de Navarre, 
Publiées par L. Lefranc. 12 fr. 


ELoran, M.—Le Faim et la Soif. 3 fr. sofr. , 


Gayraup,Abbé.—L’Antisémitismede St. Thomas 
d’Aquin. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

GENOUILLAC, G. pDE.—La Dernier Amour de 
Henri lV. 3 fr. 50. 

Goncourt, E, p—E.—Hokousaf. 3 fr. 50c. 

Janvier, A., et BALLoT, M.—Les Jocrisses du 
Divorce. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Kaun, G.—Le Roi Fou. 


LagEHR, H.—Die Wirkung der Tragédie nach 
Aristoteles. 3 M. 


LAURENT, O.—Les Universités des Deux-Mondes. 
3 fr. 50. 


3 fr. 50. 


Le Roux, H.—O mon Passé. 3 fr. 50. 

Le SENNE, C.—Chaine Mystique. 3 fr. 50c. 

MALoT, Madame H.—La Beauté. 3 fr. 50. 

Mary, J.—Misericorde. 3 fr. 50c. 

MesniL, A. pu.—Les Idées de M. Eucher. 
50 c. 

MeTEéniER, O.—Raphaéla. 3 fr. 50c. 

Movurrey, G.—L’Oeuvre Nuptial. 3 fr. soc. 

NaAcLa, Vicomtesse.—La Boudoir. 3 fr. 50c. 

NEUMANN, C.—Untersuchungen iiber das New- 
ton’sche Princip der Fernwirkungen. 10 M, 

Pecu, E.—Un Oncle d’Australie. 6 fr. 

ReEIBRACH, J.—Par l'Amour. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rop, E.—Dernier Refuge. 3 fr. 50. 

SAINT-AULAIRE, Comte A. DE.—Masque et Vis- 
age. 3fr. 50¢. 

Tuevuriet, A.—Fleur de Nice. 3 fr 50c. 

— E.—Le Realisme Metaphysique, 
5 fr. 


2 fr. 





